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Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Liquid Chlorine 
Bleaching Powder 
Bicarbonate of 
Soda 
Ammonia, 
Anhydrous & 
Aqua 
HTH 
(Hypochlorite) 
PURITE 
(Fused Soda Ash) 
Sulphur Dichloride 








"Tue real value of a distributing organi- 
zation can be measured by how well it serves 
the needs of individual customers. In a 
word, availability to all purchasers must be 
assured. The location of Mathieson plants 
near the principal consuming centers in- 
sures prompt shipments, regardless of quan- 
tity, while a nation-wide chain of a hun- 
dred warehouse stocks serves the needs of 
Mathieson customers requiring limited quan- 
tities on short notice. This distributing serv- 
ice is an essential factor in the Mathieson pol- 
icy of guaranteeing quality and satisfaction 
to every purchaser of Mathieson Chemicals. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS {Inc.} 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
Philadelphia Chicago Providence Charlotte Cincinnati 
Works: Niagara Falls, N.Y. Saltville, Va. 
Warehouse Stocks at all Distributing Centers 
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CARBON TETRA CHLORIDE 
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STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
OF INDIANA 


CARBIDE AND CARBON BUILDING 


230 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGo, ILL, 


OFFICES AT THE ABOVE ADDREss 
—. 


ALSO THE COMPLETION OF THEIR NEw 
CONTACT SULFURIC ACID PLANT 


AT 


HAMMOND, IND. 


PRODUCING ALL. GRADES OF HIGHEST QUALITy 
PURE BRIMSTONE 


SULFURIC ACID 


60°, 66°, 98%; OLEUM (FUMING) 10% To 60% 
ee 


STAUFFER PRODUCTs: 


BORAX NITRATE OF Porasy 
DOUBLE REFINED 
BORIC AciID 
CARBONEBI SULFIDE NIDRATE OF sop, 


DOUBLE REFINED 
SULFUR CHLORIDE TITANIUM TETRA CHLORIDE 


SUBLIMED 
SULFUR REFINED 
GROUND 
COPPERAS 


CAUSTIC SODA 
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DESIGNS OF TODAY 


For Beauty and long life 
Fabrics of the day demand 


INDANTHREN COLORS 
GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


230 Fifth Avenu 
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Light 58% Soda Ash 
Shipped in 100 Ib. 
Paper Bags 





alata Soda Ash is now packed in 
the famous Taggart-Bates multi-wall 
sewed-end paper bags. Five layers of special 
paper end the old dust nuisance---no meshes 
to let the dust seep through. The smooth 
paper lining lets the entire contents slide 
right out. 


The new size makes handling easier, quicker, 
less expensive. You save time, labor. Guar- 
anteed dust-proof, leak-proof, break- proof, 
moisture-proof. 


This method of packing Light Soda Ash was 
originated by the Michigan?Alkali Company. 





‘Distinguished for its high test 
and uniform quality” 


MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 


General Sales Department 
21 East 40th Street, New York City 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 1316 SOUTH CANAL STREET WORKS: WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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SINCE 1858, THE WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF QUALITY BAGS 














In these words, C. K. Williams & Co. of Easton, Pa., tell us why they are now using Bemis Bags 
to ship their dry colors and fillers. They also say, “An added advantage is that of protection from the 
Many hundreds of different products are shipped with just such economy and safety in 
Bemis Bags. How about yours? Get the advice of our Packaging Engineer without obligation. Address 


weather.” 


... that the use of 
q these bags makes 
for economy of storage 
space to both the ship- 
per and the customer. 


ll. . it makes for 
greater ease of 
handling, in loading, un- 


loading, and in storing in 
customers’ warehouses. 


. - we are able 
Lil to pack the 
exact weight of material 
the customer requires 
per batch of his prod- 
uct, eliminating the nec- 
essity of scooping and 
weighing.” 



































Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 407 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 





"A series of 
experiments 


proved... 














BEMIS BAGS 


aA _TWINES AND THREADS FOR BAG CLOSING => 


NR7O09 
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PROTECT 


your position 
in 1930 by a 
contract with 





| por who contract with Kalbfleisch for 


chemicals profit from the provisions assured 


by a contract... and from the features of ser- 


vice associated with the name of Kalbfleisch. 


A contract reverses the usual order of things 
... the burden of anticipating plant require- 
ments—and securing them—is lifted from your 
mind, regularity of shipments is obtained, and 
as raw material costs are known in advance, 


prices of finished production are stabilized. 


Further advantages are secured by dealing with 
Kalbfleisch. Standard uniformity of quality, 


dealings conducted with a re- 
OLof Qu, 5 
owe Aerp, ; er 

cH sponsible organization, fore- 


knowledge that specifications 
*op P - P 
OVER A CEN 


will be rigidly adhered to, 


f 
ia 
& 
« 
4 
i ; 





IO II 





regular receipt of supplies 













roy 
7 Pils ss 


upon requisition... . are Spe Aes 
“7 . . for PAPER 
considerations of weight. we 


Kalbfleisch gives additional value to a contract 
through ample facilities, accuracy of operations, 
prompt deliveries, and close study of 
individual needs. 

By all means protect your position in 1930 


with a contract for Kalbfleisch Chemicals. 


‘The 
KALBFLEISCH 


Corporation 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 
ERIE, PA, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
DE QUINCY, LA. 


KALBFLEISCH 
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points the modern way to 7M 
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Today send for reprints of “Incidents in the con- 
structive service one industry renders to others” 


AVE you standards for calculating 
possible expansion of your business? 
Have you a sure means of determining the 
whole market for your products? Or is 
your business future limited by custom 
and tradition—the spectres that hobble 
enterprise—that whisper .. .‘‘ It can’t be 
done”? when you face and consider the 
pressing need for new and wider markets? 


In the swift stream of industry, tre- 
mendous changes are always in the mak- 
ing. And these changes must bring prob- 
lems... urgent, often desperate problems 

. demanding immediate attention. 
Products, grown old, must be readjusted 
to a new tempo, a new order of things. 
New formulas must be found .. . new 
processes. To whom will you turn when 
your business is affected? 


Why wait until the need is urgent? 
Today there is an industry that helps all 
industry to meet the vital needs of the 


570 


present, and to anticipate those of the 
future. This new factor in business is tre- 
mendously important, yet to learn about 
it all you need to do is mail the coupon 
shown below! 

That simple action brings you a copy 
of ‘‘Wider Markets”, a bound series of 
incidents which have already been fea- 
tured in many publications. These 
incidents have to do with the vital read- 
justment of industries through the de- 
velopment of new formulas, new processes 

. . each a triumph of alcohol-chemistry 
and each a record of an industry that had 
the foresight to anticipate and fight for 
new and wider markets. Alcohol-chemis- 
try won for them new and important 
fields of profit in the industrial unknown. 
And it can do the same for you! 


How it is done... why it can be done 
for you... and the negligible cost and 
effort required . . . are all told in the 


Chemical Markets 


vitally interesting portfolio offered below. 
It is yours for the asking—it is free—and 
the coupon brings it by return mail. 
Write today! 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL CO. 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
110 East 42nd St., New York 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 

110 East 42nd Street, New York 

0 Send us a free copy of ‘‘Wider Markets’’. 

O) Have your representative call to see Mr. 
ee eee ee 5 gh aleeia ie Aes ee 
understand that this request places us under no 
obligation. 
Firm name 





Attention of. 





Street 





City. State. 
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PHOSPHORIC ACID 75% 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 502 





MONO SODIUM PHOSPHATE 
DI SODIUM PHOSPHATE 
TRI SODIUM PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 


SODIUM PHOSPHATES OF SPECIFIED 
P. H. VALUE 





MONO AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 
DI AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 





MONO CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
TRI CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 





FEDERAL PHOSPHORUS COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SWANN CORPORATION 


BIRMINGHAM - -  - ALABAMA 
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The New 


+43 





The Book that 
Turns Practical 
Questions Into 
Profitable An- 
swers — 








iL 

1. Do you know the definition of an Alkali—the definition of | 
“Alkaline strength” and “Caustic strength?” 

2. Are you aware of the difference between Actual Test and 
New York & Liverpool Test in Caustic Soda? 

3. Have you occasion to want information on the freezing 
points of various strengths of solutions of Caustic Soda? 


) 4. Do you know how Soda Ash, Caustic Soda and Liquid ( 
Chlorine are manufactured? 


LN ~ 














Hundreds of practical questions like these, that pertain to the use, pur- 
chase and shipping of Industrial Alkalies are systematically and authori- 
| tatively described in the new 72-page Diamond Alkali Handbook. 


It contains a wealth of useful information of vital interest to company 
executives, purchasing agents and production superintendents alike. 


Write for Your Copy Today 








PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 





DIAMOND 
ALKALI 
HANDBOOK 


is Ready 


-+ $3 H+ 


Diamond Alkali Company 
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The 


Permit us to 

work with you 
in solving your 
odor problems. 








erdict ts in 





F 
Merchandise with 


unpleasant odors 
must be corrected 
to increase volume 
of sales. 


This astonishing fact is proven daily in our 
nation-wide survey of products that demand 
improved odors--the preference is for “‘pleasant 
odor’’ merchandise, every time. 






















Ga Delawanna. Inc. 


1Ol FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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-CARBON BLACK 








Schafer plant taken in the Fall of 1928 
before the addition of the special fifth 
unit for producing color blacks. 


ABOT Certified Carbon 
Black is accepted as the 
new measurement of quality. 


ne ; SEER aOR ee pedir cti ae ac cone 
‘ So Mh ate ae eng OMe re ECS ie 
se Ai asi aca sun ia aR ete san de cat a a pis Ae oS: ee 


EY rey L. Cabot, INc. 
940 Old South Bldg.,Boston,Mass. 
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Which srade of 


LEAD. 
ACETATE* 


do you use..U.P.. 
Purified, 
or Teechniecal.. 


in Crystal, Broken, 
Granular or os 
Powdered form 6 


No matter which grade or in what form you 
require it, J. T. Baker Chemical Co. can 
supply you. 


That’s one reason why manufacturers of dyes, 
explosives, glass, varnish, insecticides, leather, 
ink, metals, paint, paper, perfumes, pharma- 
ceuticals and textiles, all come to Baker for 
their lead acetate. 


Another reason is Baker’s dependability — 
quality that shows itself in uniformity so es- 
sential in the control of costs in manufactur- 
ing processes. 


Regardless of this uniform quality, prices be- 
cause of volume, are unusually attractive. 


Tell us your requirements and let us quote. 





J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
New York City Sales Office: 420 Lexington Avenue 


Chicago Sales Office and Warehouse: 2213 S. La Salle St. 


ACID CHROMIC LEAD PEROXIDE 
ACID MOLYBDIC MAGNESIUM OXIDE 
ACID NITRIC MERCURIC OXIDE 
ACID TUNGSTIC POTASSIUM BROMIDE 
AMMONIUM BROMIDE ROCHELLE SALT 


AMMONIUM MOLYBDATE SILVER NITRATE 
AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE SODIUM BROMIDE 


CARBON BISULPHIDE SODIUM TUNGSTATE 

COPPER CHLORIDE TARTAR EMETIC 

*LEAD ACETATE TIN CRYSTALS 
Chemical Markets 
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The New 


Requirements 


Point to 


METH 


RE your customers demanding higher 

purities, quicker deliveries, lower costs ? 
Is the answer in your case—a cheaper, quicker 
process or some short-cut to higher produc- 
tion >? Are your competitors putting them- 
selves in a better position to meet the new 
requirements of industry > Can you use pure 
Methanol to advantage in some process ? 


To-day it is the far-sighted 
manufacturers who are con- 
sidering these questions—to- 
morrow or a year from now 
they may have important ad- 
vantages because they early 
recognized to-day’s opportuni- 
ties. 

Pure synthetic Methanol 
is assuming a new impor- 
tance in the chemical process 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 











METHANOL 


| ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


SODIUM FORMATE 











NOL 


industries. This development is significant 
for it will bring important replacements 
and economies in the manufacture of a 
multitude of products. Asa raw material 
used in the manufacture of organic chem- 
icals, as a commercial solvent and anti- 
freeze, Methanol is well-known—but its 
wider future applications are still buried 


or just coming to light 
in a thousand plants 
throughout the 
country. 


To-day it will pay to 
think in terms of pure 


Methanol. 


We invite your in- 
quiries. 


MAIN Or Fice: WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
PLANT: BELLE(CHARLESTON),WESTVIRGINIA 


DuPont Ammonia Corporarion 
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Formerly : LAZOTE, Inc. 
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Acetone 


at its new 


Lower Price Level 


may 


Increase Your Profits 


The recently reduced price of acetone suggests 
that all users of solvents should re-investigate the 
possibilities which acetone may now have for 


lowering their production costs. 





U8. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


SALES OFFICES: 


New York Central Bldg., 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Terre Haute, Indiana 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, W. C. 2, London, Eng. 


PLANTS: Terre Haute, Ind., and Peoria, Ill. 
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~ REGUS paT. OF © 


Bichromate of Soda 
Bichromate of Potash 
Chromic Acid 
Oxalic Acid 


7 


‘“Mutualize Your Chrome Department” 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL Co. OF AMERICA 


270 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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FOR USE IN 


ANTHRANILIC ACID 
" “INTHRAQUINONE 
BENZOIC ACID 
BROMOFLUORESCEIC ACID 
DIAMYL PHTHALATE 


DIBUTYL PHTHALATE P Zz | a , on 


DIETHYL PHTHALATE 











EOSINE 
st PHTHALIC 
FLUORESCEIN K RID 
PHENOLPHTHALEIN ¥ { 3 IE, 
PHTHALIMIDE H 
TETRACHLOR PHTHALIC ACID FLAKE OR CRYSTAL 





[—=_ of the exceptionally pure qual- 


ity of our product, buyers have been specify- 
ing SELDEN Brand PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 


for over twelve years. 





SELDEN Brand PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE can 
now be turnished in either flaked or crystal 
torm. The flaked material is packed in 
barrels containing 250 pounds net. The 
crystal material is packed in barrels contain- 























ing 150 pounds net weight. 


Make arrangements with us now for your 
supply of SELDEN Brand PHTHALIC 
ANHYDRIDE on a contract basis for 1930. 


The SELDEN Company 


PittsBuRGH, Pa. U. S. A. 
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OueE AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
should be the backbone of all chemical ad- 
vertising to the textile industry, because— 


It goes directly to the man who over- 
sees the use of all chemicals—the dyer, 
bleacher, chemist— 


It is solely concerned with chemical 
processes—hence no waste circulation— 


It is the official organ of the American 
Association of Textile Chemistsand Color- 


ists—every member depends upon it for 
reports of the Association’s proceedings— 


It prints the most authoritative articles 
on textile chemical subjects available in 


any American publication— 


Impartial surveys have shown it to be 
the first choice of superintendents of dye- 
ing from among all publications serving 
the textile industry—ask for details— 

















It carries more chemical advertising 
than any other publication serving the 


textile industry exclusively— 


Its editor, Dr. Louis A. Olney, head of 
the department of Chemistry and Dye- 
ing at Lowell Textile Institute is recog- 
nized as one of America’s leading author- 
ities on textile chemical subjects— 


For all of these REASONS it is the 


most efficient medium for reaching the 
textile industry— 


If you sell chemical products to the 
textile industry, your advertisement 
should appear in 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


One of the Howes Group 
90 William Street, New York City 
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INDUSTRIAL BENZOLS 


OUND reasons explain why so many manufac- 
turers insist upon Barrett Standard--and nothing 
but Barrett Standard—light oil distillates. 


Uniformly high quality. The rigid tests we make 
both at our producing and distributing points are 
definite assurance of Barrett Standard quality. 


‘“‘Rightaway”’ deliveries. Within a sixty mile radius 
of fourteen industrial centers speedy Barrett tank- 
bus deliveries bring Barrett Benzols right to the con- 
sumer. No need to slow up production on account 
of delayed deliveries; no drums to store. 


TOLUOL BENZOL 


Industrial Pure Industrial 90% and 
Industrial Pure 


SOLVENT NAPHTHA 


XYLOL 


Industrial 


The Gens Company 


GRAF ZEPPELIN Chemical Division 


THE YELLOW BIRD THE BREMEN 40 Rector Street 


LIERS know the value of benzol-blends. All the 


above transatlantic ships used Barrett Benzol in 
their fuel. 


On the million roads to everywhere—in the sky and on 
America’s motor highways—Barrett motor benzol en- 
joys the same popularity Barrett Standard industrial 
benzols have attained in the manufacturing and chem- 


New York, N. Y. 





ical industries. : i 
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What Do You Sell? 





icals: they purchase either a raw 

material or the means of carry- 
ing on some chemical reaction necessary 
to the production of the goods they 
make to sell. The point of view of the 
consumer is, of necessity, quite different 
from that of the producer. To them 
chemicals are but the means to an end. 


) oUR customers do not buy chem- 


OR a moment let us look at chem- 

icals in this light, which should, of 
course, be the guiding beacon in chem- 
ical sales policies. For as that capital 
authority on merchandizing, St. Elmo 
Lewis recently said, “It doesn’t make 
the tiniest, little bit of difference what 
you think about your own product or 
what opinion you may hold about your 
customers; but it is all important how 
they regard you and your goods.” 


thes people do not buy goods, but 
the utilities and the satisfactions 
which these goods offer them, is a fact 
obviously true, but easily overlooked. 
Clever automobile salesmen actually 
talk of ‘buying transportation” and 
their advertising is shrewdly planned to 
create pride in ownership of their car. 
In the field of industrial raw materials 
this direct appeal to the purpose of the 
purchase is even more strong. Rather 
remarkably it is even less used. In 
reality the sale of chemicals is technical 
service. 


> gee competition upon the price 
appeal is the root of most evil in 
chemical merchandizing. It is the ob- 
vious appeal, for the industrial buyer is 
ever eager to cut costs. But this appeal 
has done much to keep chemicals, which 
are a manufactured article, upon a com- 
modity basis of merchandizing. It has 
all but obliterated slight, but distin- 
guishing differences in chemicals of dif- 
ferent manufacturers, for the natural 
retort of the price salesman is that his 
goods are the same quality as his com- 
petitors’ and a little cheaper. 


Mot chemicals have many uses for 
which the technical requirements 
are not identical. Many new uses for 
chemicals are opening up. Manufac- 
turing processes employing chemicals 
are being subjected to more and more 
exact scientific control. Accordingly, 
there is an increasing opportunity for 
specialized use of chemicals based upon 
slight differences of analysis, of physical 
form, of container. Such distinctions 
should be jealously guarded as the dis- 
tinguishing features of a brand. A big 
part of our research program should be 
devoted to uses of our products with the 
view of determining our best markets 
and emphasizing the distinctive pecu- 
liarities of our chemical wares. 
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i is quality ... and the look of quality... to 


First’’ 


“American” Alcohol. 


The “American” organization has marshalled a scientific 
array of factors behind the production of this premier 
alcohol; skillful technical control of processes—an exclusive 
process of distillation originated in our plant—manufac- 
turing units operating at advantageous points—a system of 
distributive warehouses located with reference to the needs 


of industries. 


“American” Alcohol therefore appeals to buyers who cal- 
culate every element of the purchasing equation ... in- 


cluding quality and helpful cooperation. 


It is to your advantage to “See American First” for 


Alcohol. 


This is number 12 of a series depicting histori- 
cal periods in the development of America 


” 


SEE 








































a purchased from Russia 
for only $7,000,000, was little in the 
public consciousness until 1898, when 
gold was discovered in the Klondike. 
Then followed the famous gold rush 
of ’98, the participants in which un- 
derwent terrific hardship. Now, the 
government-built Alaska Railway 
from Seward to Fairbanks will help 
to develop the other riches of Alaska 
—millions of acres of fertile agricul- 
tural lands, extensive mineral re- 
sources, vast areas of reserved forests 
for the manufacture of paper and 
pulp, and the regulated and conserved 
fishing industry. 





Butyl Propionate 
Amy! Propionate 
Buty! Butyrate 
Ethyl Lactate 
Butyl Alcohol, Sec. 
Amy! Alcohol 
Refined Fusel Oil 


a subsidiary of 


Butyl Stearate 
Dimethyl! Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 
Diamy! Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Tartrate 
Triacetine 

Special Solvents 


and Plasticizers 


Solvents and Plasticizersmanufactured 
by the KESSLER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL CORP. 

Ethyl Acetate 

Butyl Acetate, 
Nor. and Sec. 


Amy! Acetate 










Ne 








COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL CORPORATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New. York, N. Y. 


Prkio, Mi. Grotany La. 


Plants: 
Phileddighia, Pa. 


Sausalito, Cal. 
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Warehouse stocks 


carried at all principal 
consuming points 
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Whistle or Whisky 


There are two time honored methods of 
keeping up one’s courage: to whistle bravely 
and to down a stiff hooker o’rum. The first is 
chiefly useful in diverting a lively imagination 
over-apt to be haunted by ghosts. The second 
stimulates action which, while it may be fool- 
hardy, is nevertheless a fine antidote to 
danger. 

Both these methods have been liberally 
applied to allaying the fear that Wall Street’s 
earthquake might crack the stability of general 
business. Neither appeals to us particularly 
as a reasonable way of approaching this com- 
plex problem. We have therefore, resisted 
the perfectly human temptation to telegraph 
the leaders of our chemical industries for state- 
ments for publication. This sort of thing has 
been so overdone that it creates a reaction 
either of suspicion or of false hope—a whistle 
or a whisky. 

In the midst of crashing stock prices three of 
our staff left New York—one eastward, one 
south, one west—and after visiting the chief 
centers of chemical consumption from Boston, 
to Atlanta, to St. Louis, they met again in 
Chicago. Each had sought to uncover, not 
the theories, but the facts about the condition 
of the chemical market. A consensus of their 
findings can be summed up in three sentences. 
Current chemical deliveries have kept up in 
volume. Contract signing is a bit slower than 
last season, but not so slow as two years ago, 
while quantities on requirement contracts 
have not, in the main, been reduced. Among 
the consuming industries only lacquer and 
rayon are definitely slowing up, and the latter 
is most likely due to over-production dating 
back several months. 

These reports do not picture the usual 
symptoms of a nation-wide slump. Nor are 
the basic facts behind the present situation— 
which have sometimes been buried beneath a 
heap of optimistic opinions—of a pessimistic 
tinge. 

In neither trade nor industry are there big 
inventories either of goods or of raw materials. 
The financial position of both banks and cor- 
porations is sound—in fact, both groups have 
for months been lending money, at fancy 
interest rates and well covered by collateral, 
for stock brokers’ accounts. This cash has 
returned and is available for expansion pro- 
grams or for sound investment. Our price 
level does not need deflating. Many dollars 
lost represent paper profits, and the real buy- 
ing power of many ex-speculators is sub- 
stantially unimpaired, since they are living on 
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wages currently earned. In the main agricul- 
ture, which is after all our greatest industry, 
is quite unaffected by the speculative orgy; 
its morale is considerably stiffened of late, and 
crops and prices both indicate that our farm 
population will be better off than in many 
years past. 

Last, but not least, we are exceedingly 
fortunate in having for our President not a 
politician willing to drift, but an engineer ready 
to direct. Mr. Hoover’s actions are significant. 
He is working with and for industry, not 
because he eschews the financial interests, but 
because he plainly believes that there is no 
serious financial difficulty. His program of 
public works—a long cherished and carefully 
thought out plan of his—is practical; so prac- 
tical indeed that it enlists the support even of 
his political rivals. It is moreover, a splendid 
nerve tonic better than whistling past the 
graveyard or toting a flask to the next direc- 
tor’s meeting. 





The Common Good 


In making his proposal of a million dollar 
Institute for the fertilizer group, Mr. Rowell 
takes a very constructive step towards a long- 
sought-for solution to the sales problems of 
the fertilizer industry. He decries the sales 
promotion of this fertilizer or material by 
belittling that other one. He points out that 
the only result of such tactics is the complete 
confusion of dealer and farmer with an ulti- 
mate loss to the members of the fertilizer 
industry individually and collectively. He 
advocates co-operation in an effort to increase 
fertilizer consumption by working with those 
who reach the ultimate consumer as weli as 
with the ultimate consumer himself. 

Not only is this the biggest Institute budget 
ever proposed within the chemicalized indus- 
tries, but it has also the distinction of being 
the first chemical organization to gather 
together in one body suppliers of the raw 
materials as well as of the finished product. 
His plan is also parallel to the effort made 
within the soap industry to get the producers 
of chemicals to co-operate with those who deal 
with the ultimate consumer. 

The entire chemical industry will watch 
with interest the working out of this ambitious 
program. It is based on sound economics, 
since increased buying of the finished product 
by the consumer means proportional increases 
all along the line. His proposal also is 
attuned to the newer psychology of co-opera- 
tion rather than competition in industry. 
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Proper chemical marketing methods are a 
continued problem and it is to be hoped that 
the fertilizer industry meets with success in 
this effort, so that the way may be blazed for 
further co-operation for the common good 
within the chemical industries. 





Another Contract Season 


Reports from the contract season for chem- 
icals were awaited with unusual interest this 
season. There were two added factors present 
for heightening the always keen attention with 
which this closing of business for the coming 
year is checked up. In the first place, 1929 
had been one of the biggest and best years in 
the history of the chemical industry, exceeding 
in activity and volume everything but the 
peak years of the War. In the second place, 
this busy season followed hard on the crash in 
the securities market. Could 1930 business in 
chemicals possibly exceed that of 1929 in the 
face of this not particularly favorable develop- 
ment ? 

Although the final answer is not yet known, 
preliminary reports seem to indicate that 
renewals of contract are coming through in 
most satisfactory fashion. 
indicators of the condition of the industry 
generally are usually conceded to be soda ash 
and caustic. It is reported that contracts to 
date in these alkalis are from two to three per 
cent ahead of last year at this time. Just at 
present, this seems to be typical of the chem- 
ical situation with the exception of those 
materials going to the automobile and rayon 
industries. With these exceptions shipments 
are going forward normally, withdrawals 
against contracts are proceeding on schedule, 
and business contracted for the coming year 
tends to be as well advanced as at this time 
last year. 





Quotation Marks 


Of the industrial outlets for benzol, it is doubtful 
whether the increase that may be anticipated in its 
use by the chemical industries either as a raw material 
or as a solvent will be able to take care of more than 
a small part of the greater output anticipated, so that 
the whole commercial future of benzol seems bound 
up with its success as a fuel for internal combustion 
engines either in admixture with petrol or alone.— 
Chemical Trade Journal. 


The business interests of the nation should be 
strong enough to protect it and themselves by depriv- 
ing Congress of the tariff making power and by placing 
it with a court of judicial character.—Teztile Colorist. 
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The industrial prominence into which the direct 
ammonia process of nitrogen fixation has brought 
hydrogen gas has now been enhanced by the intro- 
duction of the coal hydrogenation processes and it 
would not be too much of an exaggeration to say that 
the supply of cheap and pure hydrogen is now one of 
the foremost factors of chemical industry.—Industrial 
Chemist. 


A vast amount of research still faces metallurgists, 
but eventually there will be a great number of new 
gases brought into use. When that time is reached it 
may be possible to go even further than surface treat- 
ment of steels and change the inner structure through 
treatment at low temperature with gases.—Robert G. 
Guthrie. 


The wide-awake firms in every field are turning to 
the chemical engineer #nd the research laboratory for 
all the help they can get. Any firm that is to weather 
to-morrow’s competition must be up-to-the-minute in 
point of chemistry or it will soon be a yesterday’s 
business.—Business Chemistry. 


_ New industries grow rapidly, as is indicated by the 
fact that the output of the 22 different manufacturers 
of mechanical refrigerators exceeds $100,000,000.— 
Oakite News Service. 











Ten Years Ago 

















(From our issues of December, 1919) 


James J. Riley was elected president of the Rollin Chemical 
Co., Charleston, W. Va., succeeding Hugh Rollin, resigned. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., announced that it 
would sell only products of its own manufacture. 


General Chemical Co. purchases Western Chemical Co., 
Denver, capitalized at $2,000,000. 


Norman Peterkin, formerly with the sales staff of General 
Chemical Co., became associated with United Piece Dye Works, 
Lodi, N. J., as purchasing agent. 


Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp. was chartered in Manhattan 
with capital of $5,000,000 to manufacture chemicals and air 
products. Incorporators were E. L. Pierce, H. H. Handy and 
H. Otis of Syracuse. 


Vanadium Corp. completed negotiations for the purchase of 
the Primos Chemical Co. 


Cronkhite Co., Boston, purchased chemical and dyestuff 
interests of J. A. and W. Bird. 


Hooker Electrochemical Co. moved to 25 Pine st., New York. 


Southern Phosphate Corp. chartered in Delaware with capital 
of $30,000,000. 


William H. Rankin,’ one of the founders of the Barrett Co., 
died in Florida. 
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ontributions of Chemicals 


to the 


Refrigeration Industry 


By John B. Churchill 


| ogee to 1925 the only chemicals 


used as refrigerants were ammonia 

and carbon dioxide. Since that 
date the enormous growth of the so- 
called “household” refrigeration indus- 
try has developed a demand for other 
refrigerants more suitable for use with 
the smaller type of machine. Our chem- 
ical industries with their increasing 
demand for low temperature refrigera- 
tion and the application of refrigeration 
to industrial air conditioning have also 
created a market for different refrig- 





ingly improbable that any new com- 
pounds will be discovered having proper- 
ties which would render them suitable 
for a commercial refrigerant. 

Looking back over the development of 
commercial refrigeration we find that 
some 30 to 40 substances or mixtures 
have been at one time or another used 
for the purpose of a refrigerant in various 
types of the compression or absorption 
machine. Experience has shown how- 
ever, that many of these had properties 
which rendered them unfit for commer- 


erants, other than ammonia and carbon dioxide. cial refrigeration and we find the list narrowed to a 


Many Chemicals Produce Low Temperatures 


comparatively few substances to which we might 
apply the term of “commercial refrigerant.” These 


A review of the history and the development of the are as follows: air, water, carbon dioxide, ammonia, 
refrigeration industry would show that a large number _ sulfur dioxide, methyl chloride, ethyl chloride, ethane, 
of chemical substances have been used for the produc- propane, butane, iso butane, dichlor methane, 
tion of low temperatures. In the broadest sense of dichlor ethylene, trichlor ethylene. 


the word, all such compounds might be termed 
refrigerants. The present paper however, will concern 


Production of Commercial Refrigerants 


itself exclusively to those chemical substances which At the present time about 30-40 firms are manu- 
have the necessary physical properties to allow them facturing refrigerating machinery using ammonia; 


to take up heat on being 
evaporated at low tem- 


about 10 are using carbon 
dioxide and with a few 
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3 Data from Figures 2, 3, 4, and 5, of this report. 


long known and their prop- Where no reference number is given results are from references 1, 2, and 3. 


erties most perfectly stud- Relative toxicity of refrigerants as indicated by 
ied. It would be exceed- Public Health Service. 
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special refrigerants to 
United States W hich they give trade 
names, but their produc- 
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tion is so small that they may be considered of no con- 
sequence from the point of view of the manufacture or 
consumption of refrigerants. 

The more common properties of the ordinary 
refrigerants are given in the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers’ Circular No. 2, compiled by 
H. D. Edwards in 1896, and more physical data is 
published in the Circular No. 9 by the same Society, 
entitled ‘‘Tables of Thermodynamic Properties of 
Steam, Refrigerants and Brines.”’ 

Table 1 of this paper gives the temperature pressure 
relations of the more common refrigerants and Table 2 
gives the more important physical properties. Figures 
1, 2 and 3 show the temperature relations in the form 
of curves. The figures presented in this paper are 
taken from the above men- 


ber of states and cities, and 
during the past year however, the occurrence of a 
number of accidents in the City of Chicago has 
focused the attention of the public upon this point. 
For this reason it may not be out of place to present 
some of the more important data bearing on the 
toxicity of refrigerants. 

The most reliable figures setting forth the relative 
toxicity of refrigerants are given on Page 31 of United 
States Public Health Bulletin 185, published by the 
United States Public Health Service in 1929. A 
reproduction of this table is published herewith. 

Other data on relative toxicity by weight of various 
refrigerants is taken from the great German industrial 
authority, i.e. Lunge’s ‘‘Chemische Technische 





tioned sources. 
Of all chemicals suitable 















for use as refrigerants only 
air and water are completely 
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lishments using refrigeration 
for the purpose of cold stor- 
age or the manufacture of 
ice and the danger was con- 
fined entirely to the work- 
ingmen in such industries. 
The risk was almost entirely 
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Untersuchens Methoden.” This is also presented 
with appended figures for methyl] chloride. 

The relative concentrations by weight of vapor of 
the various refrigerants in a room of given size which 
produce approximately the same toxic effect are given 
on Page 9 of American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers’, Circular No. 2. They are carbon dioxide 
100; ethyl chloride 80; methyl chloride 70; ammonia 
2; sulfur dioxide 1. 

In considering the hazard attendant upon the use 
of any compressed gas whether used as a refrigerant 
or for other purposes, we must take the most careful 
cognizance of the fact that this hazard increases very 
rapidly with the amount by weight and the degree to 
which it is distributed throughout a building. 

Properly safe-guarded by a strict regard for proper 
installation and design of refrigerating equipment 
and by the necessary municipal regulations, the 
hazard involved by the use of any of the ordinary 
refrigerants would be remote. 

The recent unfortunate accidents in Chicago, in 
which a number of fatalities occurred cannot be 
blamed on the refrigerant, but on the use of multiple 
systems containing very large amounts of refrigerant; 
a practice which has been condemned by the almost 
unanimous opinion of experienced engineers. 

New York adopted its latest ordinance on December 
15, 1927 and is the only city at the present time having 
a code regulating household refrigeration. It vir- 
tually prohibits the use of systems containing over 
twenty pounds of refrigerant. Had a similar code 
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Figure 1 


been enforced in Chicago, no such accidents would 
have been possible. 

Besides New York, ‘a number of our major cities 
and states have under consideration safety codes per- 
taining to refrigeration. Up to the present date none 
of these have been officially enacted. The American 
Society of Refrigerating Engineers has drawn up a 
safety code covering all phases of refrigeration and 
in all probability this code will be passed by the 
society in the near future. It is to be hoped that this 
will serve as a model for safety regulations pertaining 
to refrigeration which will be enacted by the various 
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municipalities in this country. Too great stress 
cannot be placed on the importance of having a 
uniform and reasonable code over the whole country; 
one that is fair to all commercial interests that are 
concerned, and at the same time gives complete pro- 
tection to the public. 


Fire and Explosive Hazards 


A detailed discussion of the possible hazard from 
fire or explosion in the use of the commercial refrig- 
erants would be beyond the scope of this paper. Of 
the common refrigerants, carbon dioxide and sulfur 
dioxide are not combustible and no explosion can be 
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produced from these when intermixed with air under 
any conditions. The hydrocarbon refrigerants, ethane, 
propane, butane, and ethyl chloride are all combus- 
tible and considerable hazard is attendant upon their 
use. Methyl chloride and ammonia occupy an inter- 
mediate position. They can only be burned with 
difficulty and their explosive limits when mixed with 
air are extremely narrow. The risk of a serious 
accident occurring by reason of fire or explosion is 
remote. . 

For a detailed discussion of this matter reference is 
made to the American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers’ Circular No. 2; to report No. 1130 of the 
Underwriters Laboratories entitled ‘Report on the 
Fire Hazard of Ethane, Propane, Butane and Am- 
monia as Refrigerants; and report No. 1418 entitled 
“The Fire Hazard of Methyl Chloride as a Refrig- 
erant.” 


Transportation of Refrigerants 


The transportation of refrigerants conforms in 
general to the regulation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, covering the transportation of com- 
pressed gases. This was completely covered in a paper 
by Belding entitled, ‘Transportation of Gases,” 
CHEMICAL MARKETS, February 1928. 

A considerable quantity of refrigerants is marketed 
in cylinders ranging in capacity from 30-130 pounds. 
Many of the large consumers purchase their refrig- 
erants in 1,200 pound tanks which are shipped in 
multi-unit tank cars. Larger quantities of refrigerants 
are shipped in tank cars having a capacity of from 
12,000-60,000 pounds. In this connection it may not 
be out of place to state that a number of firms are 
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marketing refrigerants in small containers for the 
retail trade. One concern in New Jersey makes a 
specialty of supplying compressed gases in cylinders 
containing from a few ounces to as high as 100 pounds; 
carrying in stock some 25-30 compressed gases among 
which may be found all of the ordinary refrigerants. 


Carbon Dioxide 


Carbon dioxide on account of its relatively low 
toxicity and absolute freedom from odor, has long 
been a favorite for marine refrigeration and for special 
purposes where an odorless and non-inflammable 
refrigerant is desired. It is extremely stable but is not 
adapted for refrigeration where the temperature of 
the available cooling water is high. Its critical point 
being the lowest of any of the substances employed as 
refrigerants, namely about 88° F. 

Carbon dioxide is manufactured by a number of 
different methods. First, coke relatively free from 
sulfur is burned, care being taken to maintain an 
excess of air. The carbon dioxide mixed with nitrogen 
is cooled and thoroughly washed with water and the 
carbon dioxide passed into absorption towers where 
it is absorbed by a solution of potassium carbonate; 
the nitrogen passing on and the neutral carbonate 
being transformed into acid carbonate of potassium. 
On heating this solution the carbon dioxide is set free 
and is dried, subsequently compressed into a liquid 
and run into specially designed cylinders in which it is 
transported to the customer. — 

Considerable liquid CO2 is manufactured from the 
carbon dioxide produced as a by-product in the fer- 
mentation industries. Very recently considerable 
amounts are being produced from by-products of 
certain chemical industries and also from natural 
sources, as gas wells, some of which produce large 
volumes of carbon dioxide in an almost pure form. 
The amount of liquid carbon dioxide used for refrig- 
eration purposes is difficult to determine. Most of 
the commercial product being utilized for carbonating 
soda water and soft drinks. The best estimate that 


the writer can give is from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
pounds per year. 


Ammonia 


For over half a century ammonia has been the most 
important chemical used for refrigerating purposes 
both with the compression machines, where anhydrous 
liquid ammonia has been used and in the absorption 
machines where strong aqua ammonia has been used 
as the refrigerant. 

The chemical and physical properties of ammonia 
are too well known to need any further description 
than is given in the tables of physical data presented 
with this paper. The summary of tariff information, 
1929, page 67, gives the following production figures of 
anhydrous liquid ammonia. 1914, 16,659,789 pounds; 
1919, 25,684,050 pounds; 1921, 21,127,421 pounds; 
1923, 23,529,382 pounds; 1925, 31,724,858 pounds; 
1927, 45,233,020 pounds. 
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Up to the year 1925 this was chiefly produced from 


aqua ammonia. In 1928 the same authority states 
that 29,000 tons of synthetic ammonia were produced 
in this country. There are in this country to-day, 
seven concerns whose aggregate capacity amounts to 
approximately 300 tons of synthetic ammonia per day, 
or a total production capacity of 80,000 to 90,000 tons 
per year. This agrees closely with the estimate by 
Tyler given in a paper entitled “Retrospect and 
Prospect in the Nitrogen Industries,’ CHEMICAL 
MarKETs, June 1929. 


It might be interesting to note that the preduction 
of synthetic ammonia by the I. G. Farbenindustrie 
Aktiengesellschaft, using Haber-Bosch Ammonia Fixa- 
tion process, amounts to the enormous total of 660,000 
tons of fixed nitrogen annually, which is equivalent 
to approximately 800,000 tons of ammonia. 

From 1923 to 1928 the amount of anhydrous 
ammonia sold to the refrigeration industry has varied 
between 24 to 27 million pounds. It is probable that 
the consumption during 1929 will be approximately 
29 to 30 million pounds of liquid anhydrous ammonia. 

The amount of aqua ammonia used in the refrig- 
erating industry for absorption systems is rather diff- 
cult to estimate and no reliable figures seem to be 
available since 1914, when approximately 2,000,000 
pounds were consumed as a refrigerant. As the 
amount of refrigeration accomplished by the absorp- 
tion process has not increased in proportion to the 
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amount produced by the compression machines it is 
most likely that there is no great increase over the 
1914 figure. 


Sulfur Dioxide 


The use of sulfur dioxide has been mostly confined 
to the household field. We may take the year 1910 
as the date for the beginning of the domestic refrigera- 
tion industry as a commercial business. From then 
until 1922 to 1923 sulfur dioxide was the only refrig- 
erant suitable and available to the manufacturer of 
the small household machine. In the writer’s opinion 
this fact more than any other accounts for its exten- 
sive use in the household machines. 

It is a colorless liquid or gas and is relatively the 
most toxic of our common refrigerants. It has no 
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corrosive effect on metals if entirely dry but traces of 
moisture result in the formation of sulfurous acid 
which will act on metals, especially iron. This has 
caused considerable trouble in the past for until 
anhydrous sulfur dioxide became available on the 
market the commercial article contained enough 
moisture to render it troublesome when used as a 
refrigerant. The advocates of the use of sulfur dioxide 
consider that its obnoxious odor is a considerable 
advantage in that it constitutes a warning in case of 
accident. 

In 1914, the Ansul Chemical Company of Marinette, 
Wisconsin, and in 1916 the Virginia Smelting Com- 
pany of Boston began supplying a special grade of 
anhydrous sulfur dioxide to the refrigerating trade. 
At the present time sulfur dioxide can be obtained 
containing less than .01 per cent of moisture. 

There are no reliable figures available for the 
amount of sulfur dioxide used by the refrigeration 
industry. In all probability the amount so used in 
1910 was less than 5,000 pounds, increasing gradually 
until in about 1922 a market for approximately 100, 
000 pounds was created. It might be estimated that 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 pounds were used annually by 
the refrigerating industry during the years 1928 and 
1929 and that an increased consumption could be pre- 
dicted for the next few years. 


Methyl Chloride 


Previous to 1920, the date of its introduction as a 
refrigerant in the United States by the Roessler & 


SUBSTANCE CONCENTRATIONS 
Very serious effects 
produced by 
breathing 4 to | hour 


S. per 
1,000 cu. ft. Vol. % 


No serious effects 


: even 
Killing — after % to 1 hour 


Lbs. per Lbs. per 
Vol. % 1,000 cu. ft. Vol. % 1,000 cu. ft. 
Carbon 
Dioxide 30% 33 6-8 % 7-9 4-6% 4. -6.8 
Methyl Chloride 
(Tests of R. &H 
Chemical 
Company) 15-30% 20-40 *5-10% 6-13 2-3 % 2.6-4.0 
(est.) (est.) 
Ammonia 2% 0.9 0.35% 20.15 0.03 % 0.013 
(est.) (est.) 
Sulphur 
Dioxide 0.2% ‘ 0.3 0.04% 0.08 0.005 % 0.008 
(est.) est 
Chlorine 0.1% 0.2 0.005 % 0.1 0.0004% 0.007 
Chloroform 7% 22 1.4-3% 4.3-9.3 05 %&% 1.6 


Relative toxicity by weight of various refrigerants according to 
“Chemische Technische Untersuchens Methoden’’. 
Hasslacher Chemical Company, methyl chloride was 
not available as a refrigerant in the United States. 
Although in Europe its use as a refrigerant had become 
general and it was recognized that it was especially 
adapted for fractional ton refrigeration and had 
established a reputation for being one of the safest 
and most practical refrigerant to use for this purpose. 
Both in France and Germany it had replaced to a 
large extent sulfur dioxide as a refrigerant for use in 

the small machines. 

Since the date of its introduction in this country 
methyl chloride has had a slow but gradually increas- 
ing use as a refrigerant with small capacity machines 
and while its use has been principally confined to the 
household refrigeration field it is finding considerable 
favor as a refrigerant for plants having several tons 
capacity. 
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Methyl chloride is as odorless, as non-corrosive, and 
nearly as non-toxic as carbon dioxide. Its physical 
properties are such as to render it especially adaptable 
to machines ranging in capacity from 100 pounds of 
refrigeration per 24 hours to 5 tons. It is extremely 
stable and does not become corrosive when mixed 
with traces of moisture. It may be obtained as a 
commercial refrigerant having a purity of 99.5 per 
cent or better. 

There is no reliable data available on the amount of 
methyl chloride sold at the present time. The best 
estimate that could be given would be that the present 
market is in the neighborhood of 1,000,000 pounds 
yearly and that its consumption will increase steadily. 


Ethyl Chloride 


As a refrigerant ethyl chloride has two very distinct 
disadvantages. First it is highly inflammable and a 
number of fatalities have resulted in its use as a 
refrigerant in domestic machines. Second, machines 
using ethyl chloride have the disadvantage of having 
to have their low side operate under less than atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

A few years ago some six or eight companies manu- 
facturing smaller type of refrigerating equipment 
were using ethyl chloride as their refrigerant. So far 
as the writer is aware only one company is at the 
present time using this substance for refrigerating pur- 
poses. Attempts have been made to reduce the fire 
hazard by the admixture of certain quantities of 
methyl bromide with ethyl chloride; such a mixture 
being marketed under the trade name of ‘‘Methide.”’ 
The unfortunate outcome of this attempt, resulting 
as it did in an accident to a multiple system, in Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, in which two fatalities and one 
serious illness occurred, brought an end to all attempts 
to utilize this type of refrigerant. 


Hydrocarbon Refrigerants 


Before the use of anhydrous ammonia became 
general in the refrigeration industry we find that much 
of the commercial refrigeration was produced by the 
use of very volatile fractions of crude petroleum. 
These were marketed under different trade names but 
mostly were sold under the caption of ““Cymogene”’ or 
“Rhigolene.”” Owing to the fire hazard attendant in 
their use they were given up rapidly as refrigerants as 
soon as anhydrous ammonia became commercially 
available. 

A recent work of the Carbon & Carbide Chemical 
Company has made a number of the hydrocarbons 
available as refrigerants and these are produced by 
this company in a very pure form by the condensation 
and subsequent fractional distillation of natural gas. 
As far as the writer is aware, only one of these, namely, 
iso butane is used for general refrigeration purposes 
and its use is confined to one or two manufacturers of 
small household machines. 

We find however, that ethane and propane are both 
admirably suited for the purpose of low temperature 
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refrigeration in industrial plants where proper meas- 
ures can be taken as safe-guards from fire or explosive 


risks. Many thousands of tons of refrigeration are 
produced in which ethane and propane play the part 
of the refrigerant. 

There is no very definite data available on the 
amount of ethane and propane marketed for this pur- 
pose and the amount of iso butane used in household 
refrigeration is probably small. 


High Boiling Refrigerant 


The high boiling refrigerants include, carbon, tetra- 
chloride, dichlor methane, dichlor ethylene and 
trichlor ethylene. 

All of these are liquids at ordinary temperature and 
pressure, and have boiling points under normal con- 
ditions considerably over 100° F. Their use is almost 
exclusively confined to air conditioning refrigeration, 
where large rotary machines operating under vacuum 
on both high and low sides are economical. 

In this country, so far as the writer is aware, there 
is only one firm manufacturing refrigerating machinery 
employing this class of refrigerants. No knowledge is 
available of the amount used. 


Conclusion 


While it would be difficult to predict with any 
degree of certainty what the consumption of refrig- 
erants will be during the coming years, it can be 
stated with certainty that the sale of ammonia will 
gradually increase and will in general follow the in- 
crease in refrigeration capacity. This would mean that 
we might expect the market for anhydrous ammonia 
used as a refrigerant to increase from the present sales, 
amounting from 27 to 30 million pounds per annum, 
to a possible market of 45 to 50 million pounds by 
1940. 

The writer hesitates to express any opinion as 
regards the future of refrigerants in the domestic 
field, but it is his own opinion and one which is con- 
curred in by a number of the older and more ex- 
perienced refrigerating engineers, that the market for 
sulfur dioxide as a refrigerant will show an increase 
during the next two or three years and then gradually 
decline; and that eventually methyl chloride will be 
adopted as the almost universal refrigerant in this 
field and will occupy the same place here as ammonia 
in the commercial field. 





Russia possesses only one mercury mine, that at Nikitowka. 
Plans are now under consideration, however, for the erection of 
a large new refining plant costing about two million rubles. The 
existing plant, it is reported, is capable of producing about 160,000 
kilogrammes per year and this is stated to meet nearly the whole 
of Russian home needs. With the new plant it is anticipated that 
the cost of production per kilog of mercury will be reduced from 
5.23 kopeks to 3.30 kopeks and that there will be a considerable 
export trade. 

The industrial program of the Soviet Union for the next five 
years provides a budget of 31,000,000 rubles to be used for the 
exploitation of the potash mines in the Ural, says the Department 
of Commerce. 
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Commercial and Industrial Organizations of the United 
States, by U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
272 pages, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

A tabulation of more than 13,000 trade, industrial and pro- 
fessional associations and organizations. 


Forty Years with General Electric, by John T. Broderick, 218 
pages, Fort Orange Press, Albany, N. Y., $2.50 net. 
A description of the company by a man who has worked for 
it for forty years. 


Money, by Samuel Crowther, 204 pages, Stratford Co., Boston, 
Mass. $2.00 net. 
Mr. Crowther’s advice on how to make, invest and use money. 


Tin, by Dr. C. L. Mantell, 366 pages, Chemical Catolog Co., 
New York $7.00 net. 
An American Chemical Society Monograph giving a compre- 
hensive treatment of tin in all its ramificatious. 


Industrial Arts in Education, by Dean M. Schweickhard, 367 
pages, The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl., $3.00 net. 
A specific attempt to show the place of industrial arts in modern 
education. 


Cement, by Henry W. Nichols, 15 pages, Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago, $.25 net. 
The history, manufacture of and uses of cement described 
in Geology Leaflet 12. 


Transportation Glossary, by H. G. Brady, 105 pages, Sim- 
mons-Boardman, Publishing Co., New York. 
Definitions for students of transportation of the terms and 

phrases in common usage in air, highway, railroad and ocean 

transportation and in port traffic. 


The Labor Banking Movement in the United States, 
prepared by the Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University, 376 pages, $2.50 net. 

An intensive and comprehensive study of the purposes, policies, 
and experience of the labor banking movement. 


The Wonderful Story of Science, by Mrs. Inez Nellie McFee, 
Thomas Y. Cromwell Co., New York, 398 pages, $2.50 net. 
A story of the world’s scientific progress written in a simple 

popular style. 


Public Regulation of Competitive Practices, prepared by 
the National Industrial Conference Board, New York, 320 
pages, $3.00 net. 

A revised edition of this phase of governmental regulation of 
business enterprise, discussing the developments in trade practice 
conferences and significant court decisions. 


Cost Accounting and Office Equipment by Willard J. 
Graham, 120 pages American Technical Society, Chicago, 
Ill., $2.00 net. 

A treatise on process cost accounting, specific order cost 
accounting, how costs are collected and allocated, accounting 
and bookkeeping machines, correspondence, filing and mailing 
equipment. 


The A B C of Accounting, by Stanley Edward Howard, 302 
pages, Princeton University Press, $3.00 net. 
Accounting for those with a non-professional interest in the 
subject. 


Practical Chemistry, by Lyman C. Newall, 168 pages, D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, Mass., $1.72 net. 
A textbook for students in first year chemistry. 
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Anhydrous Aluminum Chloride 


Lower prices arising out of increased production 

and improved production methods, point the 

way to broadened markets and new uses for this 
well-known catalyst. 


By Kenneth H. Klipstein 
Treasurer, E. C. Klipstein & Co. 


exclusively to promote certain types of organic 

chemical reactions. Being only a means to an 
end, secondary prominence has been accorded it dur- 
ing the recent years of the development of the chemical 
industry. Many reports covering salts of aluminum 
have either omitted it entirely or have made no at- 
tempt to differentiate between the anhydrous chloride 
and the commercial 30 per cent solution, although 
the two are distinctly different articles. While the 
products manufactured from it have grown constantly 
in importance, the consumer’s interest has been in the 
products so produced and not in the process. Only 
recently, since catalysis has been accepted as a fact 
and the word has come to signify a definite and im- 
portant subdivision of the whole science of chemistry, 
has general interest been aroused in its properties, 
production, and uses. 


: NHYDROUS aluminum chloride is used almost 


Properties 


The pure anhydrous chloride is a snow white crys- 
talline solid. The color of the commercial product 
depends upon the amount of iron chloride present as 
an impurity, and varies from yellow to brown. It has 
a pronounced tendency to absorb water. This prop- 
perty complicates handling of the product, insomuch 
as exposure to the atmosphere results in absorption 
of moisture,—a small amount of which will render 
entirely unfit for catalytic purposes a substantially 
greater quantity of chloride. In any process where 
it is involved, apparatus, raw materials, and solvents 
should all be as free from moisture as possible. It is 
sometimes even advisable to dry by special treatment 
materials commonly considered dry, as benzene, since 
these generally contain traces of dissolved moisture, 
in order to prevent losses which would otherwise 
necessarily result. 

When used in the production of anthraquinone, 
and in similar processes, it is either impractical or 
impossible to separate it from the finished product at 
the end of the process, except through treatment with 
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water. The chloride thereby loses its catalytic prop- 
erty. This has been partly responsible for its limited 
application in industry. Furthermore, the catalyst 
has the characteristic of attaching itself to certain 
compounds as they are formed. After so combining 
it can no longer function. Most catalyst, in contrast, 
are neither destroyed at the end of the process nor 
are rendered inactive during the process. The 
platinum mass in a contact sulfuric acid plant, for 
example, or the newer vanadium catalyst, theoreti- 
cally need never be renewed. Small amounts serve 
to activate immense quantities of the product, and the 
initial cost is, relatively at least, unimportant. 


Methods of Production 


It is for these reasons that so much effort has been 
made to reduce the initial cost of anhydrous alumi- 
num chloride and to develop a means of recovering 
it after use in some form which has a commercial 
value. 

The commonly known commercial 30 per cent 
solution is made by dissolving aluminum oxide in 
muriatic acid. The very property which makes it 
useful for carbonizing Wool makes impossible the 
recovery of the anhydrous chloride from the solution. 
In attempting to evaporate to complete dryness, 
decomposition sets in with re-formation of aluminum 
oxide and muriatic acid. It has, therefore, been 
necessary in developing practical methods of pro- 
duction to start exclusively with anhydrous materials. 

Various forms of aluminum have been proposed as 
the starting material, and include the oxide, the car- 
bide, the silicate, and the nitride. Both chlorine gas 
and compounds containing chlorine, such as phosgene, 
carbon tetrachloride, sulfur chloride, and muriatic 
acid and its salts, have been suggested. The only 
processes which are operated in the United States 
to-day employ either aluminum oxide, or metallic 
aluminum, and chlorine gas. In the case of alumi- 
num oxide, a third material, carbon, is added to re- 
move oxygen during the chlorination; in the case of 
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the metal, combination with chlorine may be made 
directly. 

One difficulty encountered is that the reaction is 
usually carried out at high temperatures. Chlorine, 
while easily controlled at low temperatures, at high 
temperatures is exceedingly corrosive. The apparatus 
must be capable of withstanding chlorine at 1000° C. 
Complications arise in that intimate contact of the 
starting materials, whether aluminum oxide, carbon, 
and chlorine, or metallic aluminum and chlorine, 
is essential for high yields. The chlo- 


alytical sublimation of the lump chloride, for example, 
indicates only 0.2 per cent non-volatile as a result of 
such exposure. The physical form of the product 
may be varied from large lumps to a fine powder, 
with graduated sizes between the two extremes, de- 
pending upon whatever special conditions have to be 
met. 


Containers For Shipment 


A satisfactory package for most purposes is a steel 
drum, designed to be completely air 





ride sublimes at 183° C. under atmos- 
pheric pressure and provision must be 
made for condensation of the vapors. 
Finally, the apparatus must have 
sufficient capacity so that labor and 
repair charges are kept within eco- 
nomical limits. Descriptions of the 
manner in which these problems have 
been solved are already available. 

The Gulf Refining Company is to be 
credited with a remarkable achieve- 
ment in the development of its process 
at Port Arthur, Texas. Bauxite ore, 
coal, and chlorine, the raw materials, 
are combined under the proper con- 
ditions. The difficulties were appar- 
ently unsurmountable before the proc- 
ess was brought to its present stage of 
perfection. 

A radically different method of 
manufacture is the process originated 
by B. H. Jacobson and developed in 
connection with the production of 
intermediates at South Charleston, 
West Virginia. Scrap metallic alumi- 
num, which, based on the aluminum 
content, has a market value lower than 








tight when closed, and _ sufficiently 
strong to stand up under shipment and 
return a number of times. Such a con- 
tainer is suitable for carload lots, where 
the questions of weight and cost of 
container per pound of material shipped 
are of importance. Special containers 
other than the usual steel drums are 
sometimes used. Where the material 
is consumed in small quantities, small 
packages are advisable, not only to 
facilitate handling but also to insure 
fresh material, as each time a container 
is opened more or less deterioration 
results. 





Uses 


Probably the largest individual use 
for anhydrous aluminum chloride in 
the United States is in the petroleum 
industry. Its catalytic function in this 
industry is unique in that one of its 
main effects is to decompose rather 
than synthesize. When high boiling 
petroleum products, free from water, 
are distilled over anhydrous chloride, 
they are broken down into low boiling 





the virgin metal, is first treated with 
bromine. Bromine will not only com- 
bine vigorously with aluminum at ordi- 
nary temperatures, but also can be readily displaced 
from the resulting aluminufn bromide by chlorine. 
The bromine so liberated reacts instantaneously with 
any free metallic aluminum, with the further forma- 
tion of aluminum bromide, only to be displaced again 
by chlorine as it is passed over the material. 


Analysis of Finished Product 


The purity of the finished product made by this 
method is high. It contains a trace of aluminum 
bromide, but aluminum bromide acts chemically as 
the chloride. An average analysis indicates less than 
0.05 per cent iron, or 0.15 per cent calculated as ferric 
chloride. Other metals than aluminum and iron are 
either entirely absent or present in negligible quanti- 
ties. Handling after production inevitably results in 
the absorption of a certain amount of atmospheric 
moisture, but with reasonable care decomposition 
from this source may be held to a minimum. An- 
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products, or are “cracked”? and the 
yield of gasoline per barrel of original 
crude oil is increased. In this respect 
it accomplishes the same results as the high tempera- 
ture cracking processes, but at a low temperature. In 
addition it converts unstable unsaturated compounds 
into stable saturated compounds, simplifying the 
final treatment of the gasoline. It also tends to split 
sulfur compounds into hydrogen sulfide, which is 
easily removed in subsequent processing. The _ pe- 
troleum distillates from oils treated with it are saturated 
sweet-smelling products. 


of anhydrous 
chloride. 


Efficiency For Cracking Purposes 


There seems to be no question as to the efficiency 
of the chloride for cracking purposes. Two to five 
per cent on the weight of the original oil is required 
to bring about the desired effects. The exact per- 
centage depends upon the type of oil, the degree of 
unsaturation, and the sulfur content. In the cracking 
process anhydrous iron chloride may be substituted 
for aluminum chloride, although not as efficient as 
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the latter, and therefore it need not be considered as 
an impurity. Powdered chloride is preferable to the 
lump. The catalyst is rendered inactive chiefly by 
the accumulation of carbon and is finally removed 
from the still as a sludge or a coke. 


Use in Anthraquinone Manufacture 


Another use of the chloride, but on a considerably 
smaller scale, is in the manufacture of dye interme- 
diates of the anthraquinone series. Shortly after the 
World War, the synthetic process, due to various 
factors, rapidly displaced the chromic acid oxidation 
of anthracene in the United States. It comes under 
the general head of the Friedel and Crafts reaction, 
whereby organic acid anhydrides, acid chlorides, and 
aliphatic chlorides may be condensed in the presence 
of the catalyst with aromatic hydrocarbons. Con- 
ditions must be so controlled that decomposition is 
secondary, since the the same effect of cracking is 
exerted on aromatic hydrocarbons as on petroleum 
products. 

Anthraquinone is produced synthetically in two 
steps: first, the catalytic condensation of phthalic 
anhydride with benzene; and second, dehydration of 
the intermediate ortho-benzoyl-benzoic acid with 
sulfuric acid to bring about ring closure. It has been 
found that the'ratio of two molecules of chloride to 
every molecule of phthalic anhydride, or approxi- 
mately two pounds to one, is necessary to obtain a 
high yield. The reason is believed to be that the 
catalyst combines with ortho-benzoyl-benzoic acid, 
in the manner described at the beginning of this 
article, and its function ceases. The complex com- 
pound is treated with water, and the insoluble ortho- 
benzoyl-benzoic acid separated from the aluminum 
chloride solution. 


Problem of Apparatus Corrosion 


Beside the fact that so large a quantity of chloride 
must be used and cannot be recovered as such, that 
the reaction and subsequent handling in plant opera- 
tion are very much more complicated than the simple 
laboratory procedure, and that it is difficult to main- 
tain yields and to check the inevitable decomposition, 
there is the additional problem of corrosion of ap- 
paratus. This has to be contended with in every 
Friedel and Crafts reaction in industry. Large 
volumes of hydrochloric acid gas are evolved, and the 
separation of the excess solvent and finished product, 
in this case benzol and ortho-benzoyl-benzoic acid, 
from the solution of aluminum chloride, which is 
strongly acid, requires novel methods of handling. 

Despite these conditions the process has been 
commercially successful in some instances and recent 
improvements as a result of large scale manufacture 
over a period of years have made possible a substan- 
tial reduction of costs. 

No attempt will be made to list all the different 
uses of anhydrous aluminum chloride. Every labora- 
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tory student in organic chemistry has had to make as 
a regular part of his early training simple preparations 
by means of it and to familiarize himself with its 
properties. It is anticipated that, with the catalyst 
available in commercial quantities, there will be a 
gradual increase in its consumption in industrial 
processes based on long known laboratory syntheses, 
and a development of hitherto unknown uses. 





French Chemical Industry 
Looks For Self-Sufficiency 


Although a desire to attain self-sufficiency has prompted 
marked expansion in France’s chemical industry, the French 
output is still one-fifth that of the United States and less than 
half that of Germany. This remarkable expansion of the French 
chemical industry during recent years is revealed in a study of 
French chemical production and trade issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 

The desire to attain self-sufficiency in this branch of industry, 
according to the survey, has been largely responsible for the 
recent developments in French production of chemicals, and 
expansion has been chiefly in connection with coal-tar products 
and the fertilizers—fixed nitrogen and potash. As in the case of 
other European chemical-producing countries, expansion is 
envisaged primarily in terms of export. At present, over 25 per 
cent of the French production is marketed outside that country, 
principally on the continent and in French possessions and pro- 
tectorates. 


A decided raw material and marketing interdependence has 
sprung up among European chemical producers, which, together 
with a common aim as to export expansion, has brought about 
the preliminary mergers and cartels and the subsequent inter- 
national accords of recent years. France and Germany have been 
prominent in such movements, but their success has been nullified 
to a large degree through inability to interest the United King- 
dom, which, in view of its Empire markets, has more in common 
with the American than the continental industry. 

Exports of French chemicals have an annual value of about 
$130,000,000, 60 per cent of which consists of perfumes and 
floral oils, medicinals, fertilizers and naval stores. The United 
States is a market for one-eighth of the shipments, chiefly potash, 
perfume and essential oils. Imports of chemicals into France 
have an annual value of approximately $100,000,000, but only 
5 per cent of this amount comes from the United States and 
three-fourths of this small proportion consists of sulfur and car- 
bon black. In other words, the United States purchases from 
France nearly three times as much chemical products as it sells 
in that country. 





German Nitrogen Syndicate (Berlin) and the Ammonia Union 
(Bochum) grant from July 1, 1929 to June 30, 1930, the following 
resale discounts to dealers in their artificial nitrogen fertilizers. 
The discounts apply to gross value of sales, exclusive of extras: 


Up Uo rrr 2.75 per cent 
SI oid kde sdddencdcawanea’ 3.25 per cent 
CFVGE ZO OWN TAINO 56. k chee caw acdues 3.75 per cent 
TTT ETE CET ERT EET CTE Cee 4.00 per cent 


Higher discounts may be granted after actual deliveries exceed 
a value of half a million marks. Furthermore, 1 per cent of the 
gross amount of syndicate bills is granted for advertising pur- 
poses. A final speical discount of one-fourth of one per cent is 
granted the two largest purchasers of nitrogen fertilizers. Con- 
sumers may not be granted a discount in any form, says the 
Department of Commerce. 
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Industrial Uses 


of 
HELLA 


By William H. Zinsser 
President, William Zinsser & Co. 


T SOME time during the early dawn of history 
the natives of India produced a dye by ex- 
tracting with ash solutions the waxy-resinous 

colored material secreted by a louse-like insect to-day 
known as Tachardia Lacca, or shellac insect. A lime 
alumina lake of this dye was produced and sold under 
the trade name of lac-dye or lac-lac. This industry 
disappeared before the triumphant progress of the 
scientifically fostered coal tar industry. To-day, of 
several dyes similar to lac-dye, only carminie acid 
remains a product of commerce, this being for use in 
rouge and similar products; however, with our many 
synthetic dyes of stable properties, we cannot even 
regard lac-dye any longer as a true dye. 


From Lac-Dye to Shellac 


But many centuries after the discovery of lac-dye 
and yet centuries before the present day, a new use 
was discovered for the material in which 
the little insects enshroud themselves. 
The resinous material was found to have 
properties of a varnish and became a 
product of commerce known as shellac. 

Shellac is one of the important prod- 
ucts used in the industries of the world 
to-day, although the information avail- 
able on its origin and uses is noticeably 
lacking. It is an organic resin pro- 
duced through chemical processes tak- 
ing place in the life of an insect and be- 
cause of resiliency and soluble qualities 
stands out in world commerce in con- 
trast to the vegetable resin. It has 
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A native breaking a branch from a lac tree. Millions 
of these branches are gathered yearly and ground into 
bits in the crude factories of India and Siam. 


a 
qualities possessed by no other gum and is soluble in 


alcohol or in an alkali water solution, but not soluble 
in turpentine. 


Varied Uses of Shellac 


As long ago as 1590 there is a record of shellac 
having been dissolved and used as a coating or crude 
varnish, and from that date, uses, to which it is now 
so universally put, have been developed until to-day 
it is the ‘“‘“open sesame’’ to all phases of the painting 
and decorating art; the friend of the sculptor, elec- 
trician and metal worker, and the companion of the 
woodworker and furniture finisher. It is the facile 
aide of the foundry pattern makers, the base of but- 
tons, phonograph and talking machine records, tele- 
phone parts such as receivers and mouthpieces, imi- 
tation ivory products, billiard balls and poker chips. 
It is shellac that holds the filament of the electric 
light bulb in place, and it is the size or 
stiffening used by the hat maker, and 
which makes possible the many shapes 
and styles that fashion demands. Shel- 
lac is one of the chief ingredients in seal- 
ing wax, light drying inks, shoe dressing, 
and wood cements; it is the “‘snap’’ in 
playing cards and the artful finisher for 
leather, imitation leather, wall paper, 
hardwood floors, pencils, broom and 
brush handles, autos, pianos, and what 
not. Shellac is the modern finish of the 
up-to-date rubber rain coat; it is the 
sealer used to make “leak-proof” the 
myriads of gasoline tanks that line the 
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highways; and is even used as a cement for sealing 
the seams in the manufacture of cans for foodstuffs 
and liquids. It is used in the manufacture of brushes 
as a cement to firmly hold the bristles in place. It is 
an important ingredient in lacquers giving them 
body, adhesion and flexibility. 

Chemists have spent years looking for a substitute 
for shellac for use in industry and yet, to-day, they 
have only arrived at make-shifts that do not pretend 
to have the many important qualities of shellac. 


Shellac in Woodworking 


Shellac and the woodworking industry are probably 
most commonly associated in the minds of the average 
individual—shellae was the starting point for the 
woodworker in his small “abe’’ days in the finishing 
room; and as his experience grew this quick-drying 
varnish came to be not only his utilitarian ‘‘life-saver”’ 
when nothing else could suggest itself, but as he 
became more skilled he found shellae to be his most 
valuable asset for his fine and costly finishes. 














Lac is carried to its place of export on camel back, and shipped in 
gunny sacks weighing 164 pounds each when filled. 


To-day, after years of development and progress 
in the furniture and woodworking industries, and 
despite the attacks of so-called substitutes, under- 
coaters and sealers, it is realized that pure shellac 
is the only varnish that lends itself successfully to so 
many stages of the finishing operation from sealer and 
priming coat to either a dull antique or high French 
polish finish. 


Thirty Million Pounds Imported 


While it is true that a very large percentage of the 
shellac imported to the United 
(the total of which is, roughly, 30,000,000 pounds 
annually in the raw or orange gum state) is used in the 
woodworking field, many of the otner industries 
which we mentioned earlier are surprisingly large 
users; and new industries are discovering that shellac, 
as old as the ages, is just beginning to find its place 
in the solution of their industrial problems. 

For instance, while shellac has been used for years 
in the compounding of rubber and in the finishing of 
moulded rubber goods and druggists’ sundries, who 
among us would have imagined shellac as a finish for 


States from India 
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rubberized fabric sheeting or leatherette for auto- 
mobile tops, upholstery, ete., but the fact is that 
shellac actually adds to the water resistance of rubber. 

The latest development of shellac for use over 


rubber is in finishing various colored rubberized 














A forest of lac trees in India, where myriads of tiny red insects 
swarm over the branches, feed, propagate and die. The 
exudations of their bodies produce the sub- 
stance from which shellac is made. 


fabrics, (blue, red, green and yellow), from which are 
manufactured the gay-colored raincoats ‘“‘milady” 
dons. 


Hatters Use Large Quantities 


Years ago, when women left off wearing the old- 
fashioned poke-bonnet, shellac had considerable to 
do with the increasing popularity of fantastic shapes 
for women’s headgear, since shellac was found to be 
the ideal hat stiffening and binder. The smart sailor 
hat which was so popular when the bicycle craze 
was at its height—and, in recent years when felts of 
many shapes and hues began to be worn by women, 

















The lac is cleared of coloring matter by placing it in a coarsely 
woven cloth, dipping it into clear water and 
twisting the cloth container. 


all took their share of shellac. Likewise, since men 
have been educated to have at least two respectable 
looking hats besides their straw, shellac importers 
and bleachers have had to provide an increasing 
quantity to the hatters. 
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And so there is hardly an industry to-day that 
does not use shellac to a greater or less degree at 
some stage in its manufacturing processes. Not all, 
of course, in the same large quantities as the furni- 
ture, electrical and hat industries, but in continually 








Native women inspecting and assorting the lac which is divided into 
three classes. The best grade is used for shellac manufacture, 
the less pure for fuel, and a third part, known as Khud, 
for the manufacture of trinkets. 


increasing amounts, as is evidenced by the steady 
growth in shellac importations from India. 

It is realized that there are undoubtedly new fields 
of usefulness which have not yet been discovered; 
but the very fact that shellac has so many qualities 
and properties which make it superior to any of its 
substitutes in spite of the extensive and exhaustive 
researches to find something to take its place, is 
largely responsible for the rapidly increasing con- 
sumption of shellac in American industry. 





German Ammonia Cartel Sells 
400,000 Tons By-Product Sulfate 


German Ammonia Sales Cartel of Bochum announces it sold 
400,000 metric tons of by-product ammonium sulfate in 1928, 
equivalent to approximately 80,000 tons primary nitrogen. 
This cartel is a member of the German Nitrogen Syndicate of 
Berlin, dominated by the German dye trust now producing about 
700,000 tons of primary nitrogen annually. The nitrogen cartel’s 
membership also includes the calcium cyanamide producers. 

Product by the by-product ammonia producers (Rhur coke 
and gas plans chiefly) increased 13 per cent in 1928 over the pre- 
ceding year. The increase was chiefly from the new synthetic 
plants (Rhurchemie Aktiengesellschaft and Gasverarbeitung 
Aktiengesellschaft), which contribute 43,000 tons ammonium 
sulfate to the total 1928 figure. 

Despite this increased output, stocks on hand at the end of 1928 
were but two-thirds their level at the beginning of the year. Ex- 
port sales by the by-product ammonium sulfate cartel were 
40 per cent higher than 1927. 





Potash deposits in Tripoli are being exploited by Italian 
interests. Two very large salines are being opened up in the 
Zuaro territory near the Tunisian frontier and not far from the 
coast, and plants for the isolation of the potash salts are being 
erected in Pisida. It is reported that when these plants commence 
operations the initial annual output will be 12,000 tons of potas- 
sium sulfate, 10,000 tons of magnesium sulfate 20,000 tons of 
magnesium chloride, and 20,000 tons of potassium chloride, the 
residue from these quantities being 800,000 tons of sea salt. In 
conformity with the usual Italian practice of protecting the 
country’s home industries to the utmost, there is little doubt that 
these materials will find their first outlets on the Italian market. 
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Who’s Who In Chemical Industry 























Knight, Charles Herbert, president, Papermakers Chemical 
Co., and other interests. Born, Newton-Le-Willows, Lancaster, 
Eng.; mar., Ethel C. Gibbons, Srpingfield, Mass., 14 Jan. 1903; 
children, 3 sons, 4 daus.; educat., pvt. Eng. grammar sch., Amer. 
bus. coll. Dry goods, 9 yrs.; chemicals, 28 yrs.; Western Chem. 
Co., pres.; Vern Chem. Corp., pres.; Superior Sizing Co., Inc., 
pres.; Papermakers Importing Co., pres.; Adirondack 
Mineral Co., Inc., secy.*. Empire Size and Chem. Corp., secy.; 
Ga.-La. Corp., secy.; Keystone Prods. Co., secy., John Regnier 
& Son Co., treas.; Superior Pine Prods. Co., vice-pres.; Vern 
Chem. Co., vice pres., Papermakers Chem. Co., pres. Memb., 
Mason 32°. Hobby: boys’ work. Address: Papermakers Chem. 
Co., 640 No. 13th St., Easton, Pa. 


Landis, Walter S., vice-president, American Cyanamid Com- 
pany. Born, Pottsdown, Pa., 5 July 1881; mar., Antoinette M. 
Prince, Bethlehem, Pa., 9 June 1909; children, 2 sons; educat., 
Lehigh Univ., M.E., 1902; M.S., 1906; ScD. (Hon.) 1922. 
Lehigh Univ. Teaching Staff, 1902-12; Amer. Cyanamid Co., 
1912 to date. Author numerous contributions on electro chem- 
istry, particularly on the subject of Nitrogen Fixation. Memb., 
Amer. Elec. Chem. Soc., (pres., 1920-21). Hobby: European 
literature. Address: American Cyanamid Co., 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Pardee, James Thomas, vice-president and secretary, The 
Dow Chemical Company. Born, Cleveland, O., 18 Sept. 1867. 
mar., Elsa M. Uhinck, Cleveland, O., 21 Feb. 1914; educat., 
Central High Schl., Cleveland, O., 1884; Case Schl. Applied 
Sci., Cleveland, O., B. S., 1888. The Variety Iron Wks. Co., 
Cleveland, O., draftsman, later struct. engr., 1888-93; City of 
Cleveland, engr. in charge bridges & viaducts, later charge river 
& harbor improvements, 1893-1901; asst. chief engr., dept. pub. 
wks., 1901:04; The Dow Process Co., secy., treas., 1895-97; The 
Dow Chemical Co., vice-pres., 1897 to date; secy., 1916 to date 
Chem. State Savings Bank, dir.; Corp. Case Schl. Applied 
Science, mem.; Midland Community Center, Trustee. Memb., 
Amer. Soc. Civil Engrs., Phi Kappa Psi; rep. The Dow Chem. 
Co. in following: Synth. Org. Chem. Mfgrs. Assn., Manuf. 
Chem. Assn., Amer. Drug Mfrs. Assn., Natl. Whol. Whol. Drug. 
Assn. Clubs: Union (Cleveland), Midland Country. Hobby: 
travel. Address: The Dow Chemical Company, P. O. Box 26, 
Midland, Michigan. 


Ruhm, Herman D., vice-president, Ruhm Phosphate & 
Chemical Co. Born, Nashville, Tenn., 6 June 1871; mar., 
Margaret J. Ingram, Columbia, Tenn., 29 Mar. 1899; children, 
1 son; educat., Fogg High, 1887, salutatorian; Vanderbilt Univ., 
B.E., 1892; Post grad. work in Eng. 1892-938. N. C. & St. L. 
Ry., 1888-93; Phosphate Bus., Tenn., 1894-1909; Niagara 
Alkali Co., Niagara Falls, pres. and gen. mgr., 1909-16; Marden 
Orth & Hastings Corp., mgr. chem. dept., 1916-19; Calco Chem. 
Co., vice-pres. 1920; bus. for self as chem. broker and vice-pres. 
R. P. & C. Co., 1920 to date. Pioneer in phosphate rock ind., 
continuously connected with it and fertz. ind., 33 yrs. First 
successful mfr. caustic potash in U. 8. Contributed various ar- 
ticles, phosphate and potash, paint and varnish and raw materials. 
Memb., Beta Theta Pi, K.P., Ind. Order Odd Fellows. Clubs: 
Paint, Oil & Varnish (pres. N. Y., 1923-24), Rotary, Drug & 
Chem. (N. Y.), Graymere Golf, Columbia, T. Hobbies: golf, 
game chickens, development of southern resources, and effort 
to increase use of raw ground phosphate rock by farmers. Ad- 
dress: Ruhm Phosphate & Chem. Co., Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
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Chemical Backgrounds 


By Williams Haynes* 


O BEGIN again with sulfuric acid: the raw 
T material used by our earliest manufacturers 
was brimstone imported chiefly from Italy, and 
contrary to European practice during the last half of 
the past century, we continued to use the crude sulfur 
to the almost exclusion of pyrites. In fact, from 1793 
to 1895 there was no material change, either in the 
chamber process or in the raw material employed, 
although there had been an astonishing, steady increase 
in output: 

During the closing years of the last century two 
new factors were thrust into the sulfuric acid industry. 
The recovery of sulfur dioxide from smelter gases 
brought by-product acid on the market. The contact 
process of direct manufacture was perfected. 


The First By-Product Sulfuric Acid 


The recovery of sulfur from smelter fumes and its 
conversion into acid had long been preached by chem- 
ists; but it was not practiced by our metal refineries 
until the development of other industries in the 
western states, especially the petroleum industry, 
created a nearby market from the acid made from the 
waste. In 1895 Matthiesson & Hegeler first made by- 
product sulfuric acid from zine ores at La Salle, Ill. 
and ten years later, when the Tennessee Copper Com- 
pany started their huge operation at Copperhill, 
Tenn., the total by-product acid, produced from 
copper, zinc, lead smelters and from blast furnace 





*The picture heading the page is that of Powers & Weightman’s 
Laboratory ; Falls of Schuylkill, Philadelphia, 1850. 
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operations was about a sixth of our entire production. 
Although but an inconsiderable proportion of the 
total output, this by-product acid has been a deter- 
mining factor in prices at St. Louis, Chicago, and to 
a lesser extent in New York, while the enormous 
operations of the Tennessee Company leave literally 
fixed prices in the large consuming field of the southern 
fertilizer industry. 


The First Contact Acid Plant 


The threat to our established acid makers of this 
by-product acid seemed mild compared with the 
promise, confidently made by technologists, that the 
contact or catalytic process would make every lead 
contact chamber obsolete. The new process dis- 
pensed with the use of nitric acid and the product it 
turned out was considerably stronger than it was 
possible to produce by concentration of the chamber 
acid. In perfecting this new contact process, the 
Badische Aniline Co. (which required highly concen- 
trated acid of great purity in several of their dye 
making operations) had invested ten years of costly 
research, and they demanded so exorbitant royalties 
for their patents that, thoroughly frightened as the 
American chamber acid manufacturers were, none 
felt they could afford to meet the German terms. 
Just at this time a personal friend of August Hecksher 
of the New Jersey Zinc Co. informed him of a contact 
process invented by Grillo and Schroeder of Darmstadt 
which did not interfere with the Badische rights. 
Mr. Hecksher was quick to seize this opportunity, and 
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At the left is August 
Hecksher who es- 
tablished the first 
contact sulfuric acid 
plant. William H. 
Nichols (right) in- 
stigated the first step 
towards chemical 





thus the first contact acid plant in. America was 
erected in 1901, by a subsidiary of the zinc company, 
at Mineral Point, Wisconsin. 

In the meantime the foreign threat had been very 
helpful in effecting the organization of the General 
Chemical Company (1899), in which Dr. William H. 
Nichols banded together in a single corporation eight 
smaller chemical companies, operating a dozen acid 
plants. Individually several of these American acid 
makers had been approached by the Badische people 
with the view of leasing the German patents: as a 
group their first effort was to develop a competitive 
process. In this they were signally successful, due to 
the work of J. B. F. Herreshoff, chief chemist of the 
Laurel Hill works of the Nichols company. With the 
Herresheff process as a trump card in their negotia- 
tions, the General Chemical Company was able to 
acquire the American rights to the Badische patents 
upon favorable Other American manufac- 
turers were working along the same lines and by 1903 
Schoellkopf, Hartford and Hanna had a unit of their 
Mannheim contact process in operation at Buffalo, 
- while three years later the Merrimac Chemical Co. 
perfected the Tentelew process. 


terms. 


The Old Chamber Process Continues 


Despite this frantic development of contact acid 
plants during the first decade of the century, the pro- 
mised annihilation of the old chamber process and the 
elimination of the by-product acid from the market 
did not follow. Both economic and technical factors 
combine to preserve the elder plants. 

the 
encountered 


sarlier 
the 
Commer- 


Technically, contact process in its 
great 


poisoning of the catalyst by impure gases. 


development difficulties in 
cially, the development of the contact process depend- 
ed upon a large market for pure concentrated acid. 
The difficulties partly by 
improvements in apparatus and design and partly by 


technical were solved 
the employment of virtually pure brimstone which 
same into the market at this time at a favorable price, 
thanks to the successful operation of the Frasch 
process of syphon-mining carried on in Louisiana by 
the Union Sulfur Co. The American acid demand at 
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mergers with the for- 
mation of the Gen- 
eral Chemical Co.; 
while W. B. Cogs- 
well (center) was the 
prime mover in es- 
tablishing America’s 
alkali industry. 





that time, however, presented a positive handicap to 
the concentrated acid. True, the petroleum com- 
panies found the acid best for their refining operations 
and soon became large consumers; but the great 
market, prior to the War, was for the treatment of 
phosfate rock by the fertilizer manufacturers. They 
used roughly half of the sulfuric acid produced; and 
they were at once quite indifferent to such impurities 
as lead and arsenic, and extremely concerned to pur- 
chase their acid at as low cost. as possible. Further- 
more, the chamber acid makers helped themselves 
materially by discarding thumb-or-rule operations, 
and once they attacked their production problems 
seriously in the scientific spirit, they were able to 
effect refinements in apparatus and increases of output 
which resulted in 25 per cent improved efficiently and 
a net saving of some 20 per cent in plant costs. ‘This 
market situation was quite reversed, as we shall see, 
by the World War: but it is significant that first step 
towards chemical consolidations (the organization of 
the General Chemical Co.) was initiated by the com- 
mercial effects of a technical advancement abroad 
(the perfection of the Badische contact process). 


Nitric Acid Produced in 1832 


About all these chemicals manufactured directly or 
indirectly from sulfuric acid much of the chemical 
development has revolved. For example, the first 
American manufacturer of nitric acid was Carter and 
Seattergood who began operations in 1832 at Phila- 
delphia. At the same time they produced salt cake 
and hydrochloric acid. There was then but a very 
limited demand for nitric acid, which assumed com- 
mercial importance only with the nitrating of organic 
substances to produce nitro-benzene and pricic acid, 
and which found its first really important use in the 
manufacture of nitro-glycerin. 

Second in industrial importance to sulfuric acid are 
the alkaline, soda ash and caustic soda. Chiefly 
because the ocean transport of these solids did not 
involve the risk and expense associated with the 
importation of acids, our domestic manufacture of 
soda products was delayed; and until 1885 our sup- 
plies were drawn from the efficient and well organized 
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alkali industry of Great Britain. The development of 
the British alkali industry had been closely associated, 
as we remember, with the Industrial Revolution in the 
textile industry, and its introduction into this country 
had similar connection. 


The Solvay process, discovered in 1863, had been 
successfully introduced into England by the Monds., 
Its valuable by-products, the growth of our textile, 
paper and glass industries which promised a profitable 
American market, and the development of domestic 
supplies of ammonia all combined to make the trans- 
plantation of the process an economic feasibility. 
Rowland Hazard, member of a family long prominent- 
ly identified with textile interests in Rhode Island, 
was interested in the project by W. B. Cogswell; an 
agreement was entered into with the Belgium house 
of Solvay & Co.; and a plant was erected at Syracuse, 
N. Y., close to an abundant supply of natural brine. 
On January 10th, 1884, operations began. The 
initial unit, designed to produce fifty tons a day, fell 
far short of projected capacity; but improvements 
and labor saving devices were perfected by the 
American staff which in the end increased the output 
to a tonnage of one hundred and fifty tons daily. 


Michigan and Mathieson Enter Alkali Field 


This success prompted the organization of two other 
American alkali companies, the Michigan Alkali 
Works (1892) and the Mathieson Alkali Works (1893). 
Both companies brought over English technical men 
for the construction and initial operation of their 
plants and both settled their location, the former at 
Wyandotte, Mich. and the latter at Saltville, Va. 
close to salt brine wells. At this time (1893) our 
imports of soda ash totalled 388,910,183 lbs. valued at 
$4,855,098. Ten years later they had dropped to 
24,688,625 lbs. worth $232,201. During the same 
period the importation of caustic soda fell from 57, 
485,106 lbs. to 2,657,751 Ibs. valued respectively at 
$1,344,525 and $66,176. 

Following the example of the Ford family, who 
prior to their organization of the Michigan Alkali 
Works had been engaged in the glass business, two 
other groups among the big consumers of soda ash 
subsequently embarked upon alkali manufacture in 





Martin Kalbfleish 
(left) founder of the 
Kalbfleisch Corp.; 
»| George D. Rosen- 
garten (right) one of 
the earliest of the 
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order to supply their own requirements. In 1899 the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company organized the 
Columbia Chemical Company with a plant at Bar- 
berton, Ohio; and in 1910 the Macbeth-Evans- 
Flackus Glass Companies, joined with the Hazel- 
Atlas Glass Works and the Proctor and Gamble soap 
interests, in the establishment of the Diamond Alkali 
Company. These new producers not only removed 
from the consuming demand the considerable alkali 
requirements of their backers; but both also produced 
a surplus which they quite naturally sought to market 
to other consumers. Consequently the alkali output 
was for several years in excess of the country’s normal 
demands. A bitter price war ensued. Since the man- 
ufacture of alkalies is predicated upon the sale of 
large tonnages of low-priced materials at a 


< 


close 
margin of profit. (a type of industry which with its 
heavy plant investments is notably vulnerable to 
price cutting, this highly unsatisfactory market con- 
dition seriously jeopardized the stability of what had 
become one of the most important sections of the 
chemical industry. Had those conditions obtained 
over a long period of years there would undoubtedly 
have been serious casualties—either outright failures 
or consolidations—but the entire market situation 
was changed in 1914 by the enormously increased con- 
suming demand for alkalies created by the World War. 
The introduction of the electrolytic process of 
alkali manufacture has had far-reaching technical and 
economic effects. It sounded the death knell of the 
old LeBlanc process. It heralded the beginning of the 
end of British domination over the alkali markets of 
the world. It gave industrial chemistry two new raw 
materials, chlorine and hydrogen, both produced 
cheaply, abundantly, and of remarkable purity. 


Developing a Chlorine Market 


The ultimate triumph of the electrolytic process is 
intimately bound up with the development of a market 
from its chlorine as a substitute for bleaching powder 
in the textile and paper industries. Although Charles 
Lennig had made bleaching powder at his Bridesburg 
plant as early as 1847, nevertheless British material, 
produced as a by-product of the LeBlanc process, was 
supplied here so cheaply by producing caustic and 





Philadelphia chemi- 
cal fraternity; and 
Herbert H. Dow 
(center) one of the 
pioneers in the man- 
ufacture of electro- 
| lytic chlorine. 
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chlorine gas that it dominated the market. Despite 
the difficulties of transportation and the instability of 
the hypochlorite with its resulting waste, domestic 
pruduction had to wait for the development of a 
process which gave other marketable chemicals. The 
electrolytic manufacture of caustic soda met these 
requirements which in the early operations was 
absorbed in lime and marketed as bleaching powder. 


First Production of Electrolytic Chlorine 


The first commercial manufacturer of electrolytic 
chlorine in America was the Electro-chemical Co. at 
Rumford Falls, Maine. This plant was shortly sold 
to the Burgess Sulphite Fibre Co. who moved it to 
Berlin, N. H. where they did some of the pioneer 
work in the bleaching of wood pulp by the direct use 
of chlorine. In 1895 two trail-blazers of the electro- 
lytic industry began operations, the Mathieson 
Alkali Works at Saltville, Va. and the Dow Chemical 
Co. at Midland, Mich. Both installations were 
frankly experimental. Both were successful. Two 
years later, both companies expanded their opera- 
tions. On Thanksgiving Day 1897, Dr. Herbert H. 
Dow formally threw the switch that started the 
current of 400 kilowatts at the enlarged Midland 
plant. The Dow operation was directed towards the 
production of caustic soda and chlorine for use as raw 
material, and the production of either has always 
been incidental. 

This same year, the new Mathieson plant came into 
production at Niagara Falls, N. Y. Not only was this 
the first important electrolytic alkali plant in the 
country (its capacity was originally ten tons of caustic 
soda daily) but it was also the first chemical enterprise 
at Niagara Falls, where is now centered the greatest 
group of electro-chemical industries in the world. 
Mathieson was followed the very next year at Niagara 
Falls by the Castner Electrolytic Alkali Company, 
and in 1906 by the Hooker Electrochemical Company. 
In the meantime, the Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Company, which for years had been manu- 
facturing soda out of cryolite at Matrona, Penn. had 
opened an electrolytic alkali plant at Wyandotte, 
Mich. in 1903. 

All these plants transformed their chlorine in 
bleaching powder, and statistics reveal the rise and 
fall of this chemical in our American markets. In 
1892, the year of the Mathieson and Dow experi- 
mental plants, our imports of bleaching powder were 
55,374 tons valued at $1,839,640. By 1905 these 
figures have shrunk to 48,059 tons at $776,281: by 
1914 to 24,248 tons at $416,893. During the same 
period our domestic production had grown from an 
insignificant figure to a total of over 100,000 tons, not 
taking into account considerable quantities produced 
by electrolytic methods for their own consumption at 
many pulp, paper and textile mills. 

(To be concluded) 
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Germany Using New Process 
for Ammonium Sulfate Recovery 


Recovery of ammonia as sulfate in gasworks and elsewhere is 
now confronted by so many economic difficulties that any process 
which promises to lower costs deserves serious consideration, says 
“Chemical Age.’”” A German chemist, Dr. M. R. Tern, of Zinno- 
witz, has lately been developing a process whereby the production 
of the sulfate is carried out without the use of sulfuric acid, and 
the process is said to have been successfully tried out on the large 
scale in Germany, where it has been attracting a good deal of 
attention. 


The process looks comparatively simple. The ammonia is 
driven off by steam. For the production of sulfur trioxide, the 
spent oxide of the gasworks is roasted, and the sulfur dioxide 
evolved converted to trioxide in an electric arc. The trioxide and 
ammonia are then precipitated as ammonium sulfate in an electro- 
filter, the moisture of the gases and of the air present sufficing for 
the purpose of the reaction. The amount of current used in the 
process (which is known as the Tern “‘Elektrostickstoff” system) 
is so small that by its use the saving through the obviation of 
sulfuric acid is sufficient to pay in a short time for the installation 
of the simple apparatus required. The ammonium sulfate ob- 
tained, known as “Elektroammon,” is pure white, and contains 
about 20 per cent. of nitrogen. Installations having an annual 
output of 37,000 tons per annum are projected in Germany, 
where a large plant has already been in operation since the begin- 
ning of July at the gasworks at Engelsdorf-bei-Leipzig. The cost 
of production of “Elecktroammon”’ per 1,000 kg. is said to be 
from 90 to 100 Reichsmarks less than that of ammonium sulfate 
as hitherto prepared in the gas industry. According to experi- 
ments carried out by the Pomeranian Chamber of Agriculture, 
“Elektroammon”’ is equivalent as a fertilizer to ordinary ammon- 
ium sulfate. The process, especially on account of its elimination 
of sulfuric acid, has an obvious interest for all makers of by- 
product sulfate. 





Japan’s Soda Caustic Production 
Supplies Only One-Third of Needs 


Japan’s production of caustic soda is only about one-third of 
the annual requirements of about 87,500 tons. Its quality is not 
satisfactory for use in the rayon industry, which is expanding 
rapidly. The liquid chlorine, which is produced as a co-product 
of the electrolytic caustic soda, is used for the manufacture of 
bleaching powder under the “Nelson” or ‘“Nekano’’ process. 
The Asahi Electric Industry Co., Toyama, and the Dai Nihon 
Artificial Fertilizer Co., whose office is in Tokyo, are the principal 
caustic soda producers. There are three other smaller companies. 
Great Britain supplies over half the caustic soda imports and the 
United States about one-third, according to Department of 
Commerce. 

Synthetic fertilizer may be produced on a large scale in Japan 
if the reported plan of the Mitsui Mining Co. is carried out. The 
plan calls for the establishment of a large ammonium sulfate com- 
pany with a capitalization between 10,000,000 and 30,000,000 
yen. (The yen is about 44 cents). The Mitsui Mining Co., it is 
pointed out, holds the licenses for producing sulfate of ammonia 
in Japan by means of the Claude process. 

Whether the capitalization of the new company will be fixed 
at 10,000,000 yen at first, subject to increase in the course of time, 
is to be submitted to a general meeting of the company’s share- 
holders shortly, reports the Department of Commerce. 





Union Chimique Belge effects series of mergers by which it 
secures control of eight other companies including Mutuelle 
Solvay and Societe Anonyme Cuivre. 
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The Edeleanu Process 


Creates a New Use for 


Liquid Sulfur Dioxide 
In the Refining of 


Petroleum Distulates 


By Robert L. Brandt* 


Technical Assistant to Doctor Edeleanu 


T MAY be said that of all the proposed substitutes lubricating stocks to pressure distillates are processed. 
| for sulfuric acid for use in the refining of petro- Essentially the process is a simple one. It is based 

leum distillates, thus far the only one that has on the facts that at low temperatures liquid SO, 
been successful in a commercial way is liquid sulfur readily dissolves aromatic, unsaturated, sulfur, nitro- 
dioxide. The Edeleanu process, using liquid sulfur gen, asphalt, and other compounds, and on the con- 
dioxide as a refining agent is the result of 20 years’ trary has practically no solvent effect upon paraffin 
experimentation and development. During this time and naphthene hydrocarbons. If equal volumes of a 
the process has evolved from a cumbersome batch raw distillate and liquid SO, are mixed together at 
method applicable to the refining of kerosene only, to about 14 degrees Fahrenheit and then allowed to 
a modern, continuous, high capacity system, in which stand, two layers of liquids will immediately be 
all types of distillates ranging from the heaviest formed. The lower layer consisting of the bulk of the 
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Flow sheet of the Edeleanu process showing modern continuous plant 
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original SO, containing in solution the impurities 
present originally in the raw oil, and the upper layer 
refined oil. A regular plant consists of apparatus that 
cools the raw distillate and SO,, mixes them in the 
proper proportions, separates the refined oil from the 
extract, and recovers the spent SO, for recycling in 
the system. 


The first step in the process consists in removing 
water from the raw incoming distillate. When treat- 
ing heavy lub oils this is accomplished by blowing the 





and drops to the bottom scrubbing the counter-flowing 
stream of distillate in its descent. Due to the selective 
solubility effect of cold liquid SO, for aromatic, un- 
saturated, sulfur, nitrogen, asphalt, and other com- 
pounds, the distillate is freed from these impurities in 
its passage through the tower. 

Separation of the raffinate and the extract takes 
place readily, on account of their large differences in 
specific gravities. We thus have a stream of raffinate 
continuously discharging from the top of the mixer 


stock with air in conventional blow pans. 


of lighter oils dehydration is 
effected by passing the dis- 
tillate by gravity from the 
refinery feed tank through a 
small tower (not shown) filled 
with rock salt. From this 
apparatus the stock is dropped 
into a capacity tank and then 
passed to an elevated horizon- 
tal tank where any air dis- 
solved in the oil is removed 
by means of a vacuum pump, 
whose suction is connected to 
a dome on top of the tank. 
The distillate is now ready 
for processing. It is picked 
up from the bottom of the 
vacuum tank by a centrifugal 
pump, and passed in series 
through two sets of double 
pipe cold exchangers, where 
its temperature is reduced to 
the desired point previous to 
its entry into the mixer. In 


In the case 





Operating Cost of an Edeleanu 
Plant Treating Lubricating, 
Oil 

Capacity 500 tons per day (3,500 bbls.) 
using 200 per cent sulfur dioxide (by 
volume). 

Assume the plant to be driven by elec- 
tricity, and the evaporators to be heated 
principally with exhaust steam. 

Electrical Power: 10,080 KWH per day, 
1 KWH at 1 cent, or $100.80. 

Steam: 338,000 pounds exhaust steam, 
1,000 pounds at 10 cents, or $33.80; 42,000 
pounds live steam, 1,000 pounds at 50 cents, 
or $21. 

Water: (recooled and reused) 100,000 
gallons per day, 1,000 gallons at 2.2 cents, 
or $2.20. 

Sulfur Dioxide: 2,250 pounds per day, 
1 pound at 1.8 cents, or $40.50. 

Labor: 3 foremen, each $8 per day, and 
7 operators, each $6 per day, or $66. 

Maintenance and Repairs: $12,000 per 
year (360 days), or $33.33. 

Supplies: $3,500 per year (360 days), or 


into the refined oil tank, and from the bottom of the 


tower a stream of extract flow- 
ing to the extract tank. The 
extract consists of around 85 
per cent SO, and 15 per cent 
oil, while the raffinate con- 
tains about 10 per cent SQg. 
The next steps in the process 
are to recover the SO, from 
the raffinate and extract for 
re-use in the system. The 
handling of the raffinate will 
be discussed first. 


Flow of Refined Oil 


Connected to the bottom 
of the refined oil tank is a 
centrifugal pump that passes 
the raffinate through the pre- 
viously mentioned double-pipe 
cold exchanger, the distillate 
precooler. In this apparatus 
it is warmed to about atmos- 
pheric temperature, and in 


the first unit cooling is accom- $9.72. 
plished by means of cold 
raffinate (refined oil) that has 
already passed through the 
mixer. In the second unit, 
liquid SO, is evaporated in 


tillate, $0.615. 


$0.088. 





Total cost per 24 hours of $307.35. 
Operating cost per metric ton of dis- 


Operating cost per barrel of distillate, 


turn it cools the raw entering 
distillate to around 30 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It next flows 
through the preheater, a 
double-pipe exchanger, where 
its temperature is raised by 
means of the counter-flowing 








the inner pipe of the double- 
pipe cooler; the cooling of this distillate being obtained 
on the same principle as in a regular ammonia refrig- 
erating coil. The cold distillate next enters near the 
bottom of the mixer for treatment with cold liquid 
SO,. Light oils require from between 50 and 100 per 
cent SO, by volume for treatment, while the heavier 
oils require somewhat more. The amount of SO, 
necessary is entirely dependent upon the character of 
the distillate at hand, and upon the degree of refine- 
ment desired. The mixer for light oils is a hollow 
verticle tower about 30 inches in diameter and 20 feet 
high. It is heavily insulated with cork to prevent 
thermal losses, filled with Raschig rings to promote 
intimate mixing of the oil with SOs, and is fitted with 
sight glasses for control purposes. Cold raw distillate 
enters near the bottom, passes through a spreader, and 
rises to the top of the tower. Fresh cold SO, enters 
near the top of the tower, passes through a spreader, 
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stream of hot raffinate dis- 
charged from the final evaporator. From the pre- 
heater the raffinate passes through a nest of steam- 
heated tubes connected to the evaporator, where its 
temperature is raised to about 150 degrees Fahrenheit, 
finally entering the shell of the evaporator where 
separation of the oil and gaseous SO, takes place. The 
hot SO, gas is led directly from a small dome on top 
of the shell to a conventional water-cooled condenser 
located outside of the Edeleanu plant building. 

The hot raffinate, still containing some SOz is foreed 
by the vapor pressure of the SO, in the first effect to 
the medium stage evaporator. Its temperature is 
maintained constant by means of steam. The vapor 
space of this effect is connected to the suction of com- 
pressors that maintain about a 10-inch vacuum upon 
the apparatus. Removal of the final traces of SO, 
from the raffinate is accomplished in the final or low 
pressure evaporator, where a vacuum of about 30 
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inches is held by means of vacuum pumps. The 
passage of the SO, gas to the compressors and vacuum 
pumps will be discussed later in detail. Finished raf- 
finate is removed from the bottom of the shell of the 
final evaporator by means of centrifugal pump, and 
from this point passes through the preheater, where it 
is cooled, to a refinery rundown tank. 


Recovery of SO, 


Recovery of SO, contained in the extract is accom- 
plished along similar lines. Extract at about 10 


volved. The hot SO, gas evolved from the second 
stage is combined with the gas from the first stage 
raffinate evaporator and led to the water-cooled con- 
denser, where it is liquefied and dropped into the SO, 
collecting tank. The pressure on these units will there- 
fore depend on the temperature of the cooling water 
flowing over the condenser coils and, under average 
conditions, will be about 50 pounds per square inch, 
The extract remaining in the second stage evaporator 
is next passed in series through the medium and 
vacuum stage evaporators. 


degrees Fahrenheit is passed 
from the extract tank through 
a series of interchangers by a 
centrifugal pump at about 150 
pounds pressure. First 
through the SO, precooler, a 
double-pipe exchanger, where 
it is warmed to nearly atmos- 
pheric temperature. In turn 
it cools the liquid SO, in its 
passage from the SO, collector 
to the SO, cooler. Then 
through the first stage of the 
extract preheater where it is 
further heated by the latent 
heat of condensation of the 
condensing SO, that has come 
from the first, or high pressure 
stage, of the extract evapora- 
tors. Next, through the sec- 
ond stage of the preheater, 
where its temperature is raised 
by the hot bottoms or finished 
extract discharged from the 
final stages of evaporation; 
finally through a_ nest of 
steam-heated tubes connected 
to the shell of the high pres- 
sure evaporator where its 





Operating Cost of an Edeleanu 
Plant Treating Kerosene 
and Light Oils 


Capacity 500 tons per day (3,800 bbls.) 
using 75 per cent. sulfuric dioxide (by 
volume). 

Assume the plant to be driven by elec- 
tricity, and the evaporators to be heated 
with exhaust steam. 

Electrical Power: 7,320 KWH per day, 
1 KWH at 1 cent, or $73.20. 


Steam: (exhaust steam) 232,200 pounds 
per day, 1,000 pounds at 10 cents, or $23.22. 

Water: (recooled and reused) 70,000 gal- 
lons per day, 1,000 gallons at 2.2 cents, or 
$1.54. 

Sulfur Dioxide: 2,500 pounds per day, 
1 pound at 1.8 cents, or $45. 

Labor: 3 foremen, each $8 per day, and 
7 operators, each $6 per day, or $66. 

Maintenance and Repairs: $12,000 per 
year (360 days), or $33.33. 

Supplies: $3,500 per year (360 days), or 
$9.72. 

Total cost per 24 hours, $252.01. 

Operating cost per metric ton of dis- 
tillate, $0.504. 


Operating cost per barrel of distillate 
$0.067. 


The gas evolved in the 
medium stage unit is first 
combined with that from the 
medium stage raffinate effect, 
and then with the cold gas 
coming from the SO, cooler, 
passed through a_ sulfuric 
acid drier (to remove any 
water) and finally to the 
suction of the compressors, 
where it is compressed and 
discharged to the water-cooled 
condenser. The gas issuing 
from the final stages of evap- 
oration of both the raffinate 
and extract evaporators is 
combined, cooled to about 
30 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
SO. gas cooler for removal of 
the slight traces of oil that 
come over, and passed to the 
vacuum pumps. These pumps 
discharge to the suction side 
of the compressors, which in 
turn discharge to the con- 
denser. So all the SO, used 
in the system eventually 
passes to the collecting tanks 





temperature is raised to about 





and from these points starts 
a new cycle through the plant. 








170 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The hot SO, gas separates from the liquid in the 
shell, is led out of the dome, and split two ways; one 
portion passing to the first section of the preheater 
where it is condensed as previously described. The 
liquefied SO, passes to the collecting tank. The re- 
maining portion of hot gas is passed into the shell 
surrounding the nest of heating tubes connected to 
the second evaporating unit, where it gives up its heat 
to the bottoms passing from the first to the second 
evaporator, is condensed, and passes to the SO, 
collector. 

Since the pressure of the extract is reduced upon 
entering the heating tubes of the second evaporator 
SO, is vaporized, and the heat of vaporization required 
is supplied by the latent heat of condensation of the 
hot SO, gas condensing on the outside of the tubes. 
In this manner great heat economy is effected as may 
be seen from a little consideration of the steps in- 
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There only remains a descrip- 
tion of the cooling of the SO, before use in the mixer. 
As has been shown, all SO, eventually gathers in the 
collecting tanks. 

Under its own vapor pressure it flows through the 
SO, precooler where it drops in temperature to about 
30 degrees Fahrenheit. ‘This cooling is effected by the 
cold extract flowing counter-currently in its passage 
from the extract tank to the preheater as has previ- 
ously been described. The final cooling of the liquid 
SO, is done in the SO, cooler. This apparatus is a 
horizontal tank whose vapor dome is connected to 
the suction of the compressors. By holding the vapor 
pressure of the SO, in this tank to around 12 pounds 
per square inch absolute thermal equilibrium of the 
liquid SO, obtains when its temperature is about 5 
degrees Fahrenheit. That is, by evaporating a por- 
tion of the incoming stream of liquid SO, cooling 
of the remainder is obtained at the expense of the 
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intrinsic energy of the liquid, and its temperature 
must drop. A centrifugal pump connected to the 
bottom of the cooler feeds the mixer. 


Treating Lub Oils 


When treating heavy lub oils another form of mixing 
device is used. Three small tanks are individually 
connected to three small mixing chambers to which are 
attached motor-driven paddles. The oil and liquid 
SO, are passed in counter-current series from one tank 
to the other via the mixing chambers where it is 
thoroughly mixed by the paddles. The principle is 
exactly the same as in the mixer previously described; 
however, due to the high viscosity of heavy lubs at 
low temperatures intimate contact between the oil 
and SO, cannot be obtained without resort to mechan- 
ical mixing. 

Suitable valves, meters, liquid-level gauges, pressure 
and vacuum gauges, allow the operators perfect con- 
trol at all times. In addition, each piece of apparatus 
is connected by piping to a centrally located control 
board in order that pressure or vacuum may be applied 
if desired. This is necessary for cleaning out purposes. 
The equipment is so arranged that an operator stand- 
ing in front of the mixer is able to observe all important 
liquid level and pressure gauges in the plant. 

The largest plants require three men per eight-hour 
shift, and the smaller units two. Operation is on a 
24-hour basis, with complete shutdowns necessary 
about once every three months. A _ well-organized 
shut down lasts 8 to 10 hours. Years of experience 
prove that no corrosion obtains in a properly managed 
plant. By means of the highly effective SO, recovery 
system, the loss of SO, is reduced to an economically 
negligible amount. This will be shown in the tables of 
costs. 


Results 


Lub Oils. It has been shown that in all cases when 
refining with SO, that a considerable rise in gravity is 
obtained, and that the sulfur content, the Conradson 
carbon, and the sludge value are reduced. Tests upon 
all types of oils have shown that when refined with 
SO, a considerably flatter viscosity curve results. 
This point is of great importance as it means that at 
high temperatures such oils retain their viscosity in 
contrast to sulfuric acid refined stocks. Tests con- 
ducted over a long period of years indicate that SO, 
refined lubs hold their color better, are more resistant 
to oxidation, give less sludge, and form a minimum 
of acid and carbon in actual usage. 

Transformer oils have a far lowered tendency to 
sludge, while turbine oils do not emulsify nearly so 
readily. These properties are quite easily explained 
by the facts that SO, removes the undesirable com- 
ponents from the raw distillates more completely than 
sulfuric acid; further no chemical action between the 
oil and SO, is obtained as in the case when treating 
with sulfuric acid. 
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In the case of kerosene, the burning and lighting 
qualities are vastly improved and the tendency of SO, 
refined oils to go off color, and to deposit resins is 
practically eliminated. The almost complete removal 
of aromatic and unsaturated compounds and par- 
ticularly the lack of formation of oil soluble compounds 
(as is the case when treating with sulfuric acid) is the 
reason for such satisfactory results. 

It has been found for example, that in certain cases, 
such as with some Californian, Texan, Louisianan, 
and other crudes, that it is economically impossible 
to obtain satisfactory products by ordinary acid 
treatment owing to the excessive consumption of acid 
and to the very low yields. 


Pressure Distillate 


In some cases, cracked or pressure distillate may be 
processed in the Edeleanu system in such a manner 
that the anti-knock properties of the finished gasoline 
made from the pressure distillate are greatly improved. 

This is accomplished by splitting the pressure dis- 
tillate into two fractions, treating the heavier fraction 
with SO, and combining the extract produced with the 
lighter fraction. The improved anti-knock properties 
result from the increased aromatic and unsaturated 
content of the gasoline. 


Extract 


One very important point remains to be covered. 
When treating oils ordinarily with sulfuric acid an 
unavoidable loss occurs. In most cases the acid sludge 
that is formed is a total loss. 

In the Edeleanu process only a clean oil, extract, is 
formed. It may be handled directly at least as fuel oil, 
or in the case of the extract resulting from the treat- 
ment of kerosene as Diesel fuel. It may also be re-run 
when an excellent anti-knock motor fuel is obtained. 
Its high nondetonating qualities result from the 
aromatic and unsaturated content. 


Costs 


The final worth of any process leaving aside con- 
siderations as to the material advantages, is deter- 
mined largely by the economical aspect. The accom- 
panying tables are therefore of great interest in this 
connection, since a little study of them will show that 
in comparison to other methods of refining, the cost of 
treatment per barrel by SOz is less than by any other 
method when the quality of the finished products is 
taken into account. 





Manufacture in Italy of acetone and butyl alcohol by the fer- 
mentation process is carried out by one company only, the Dis- 
tillerie Italiane S. A., which commenced production on the 
American process at the end of 1927. The present production of 
the firm is at the rate of 11% tons of acetone and 3 tons of butyl 
alcohol per day, the butyl alcohol being used in another plant of 
the concern for the manufacture of butyl acetate. The company 
has a capital of 130 million lire and for 1928 (its first year) made 
a profit of 13 million lire, declaring a dividend of 9 lire on each 
100 lire nominal share. New plants are being erected in Savona 
and the present plant at Sesto S. Giovanni is to be extended. 
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A Program for 


A million dollar bud- 
get —thatis the 
ambitious program of 
co-operative work 
which Mr. Rowell 
proposes for these 
chemical industries 
concerned with ferti- 
lizer problems—a sort 
of super-Institute, a 
model by the way for 
what has been pro- 
posed for many years 
for our industry. 


E HEAR a great deal about the new thought 

in business. This seems to cover everything 

from finance to combinations in distribution. 

The changes are amazing and mystifying, and just 
where they will lead us is yet to be disclosed. 

Huge banks, each formerly looked upon as the 
highest development in the banking field, have been 
merged into one tremendous bank with resources into 
the billions. 

Investment trusts have, in a few years, sprung from 
insignificant proportions to a capital investment of 
over three billion dollars. 


Holding Companies For Efficiency 


Huge holding companies with their experts in manu- 
facturing, management, and selling, are claiming a 
superior efficiency in the management and in the de- 
velopment of the many companies under their control. 

Large business institutions, without any apparent 
connection, have merged to develop a more effective 
and economical delivery service to the retailers hand- 
ling their goods. 

We have one chain store combination after another. 
We buy everything from a toothbrush to a suit of 
clothes from a chain store. 

We have manufacturers absorbing retail units and 
developing an enormous retail chain, to make a short 
cut to the consumer, and thus reduce to a minimum 
the cost of distribution, and to enable them to use a 
reduced field force as service men instead of salesmen. 

We find more and more associations or voluntary 
chains being formed for co-operative purchasing, so 
that independent merchants can have relatively the 
same buying power as the big chain. 

One retail food chain alone boasts of sales of more 
than a billion dollars for the past year on a cash and 
carry basis. 
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Co-Operation 


By L. W. Rowell 


President, National Fertilizer Association 


Trade associations of allied industries are merging 
or negotiating in regard to a merger. The directors of 
the Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., for example, recently adopted the following 
resolution: 


“Resolved, That it is the sense of this board that 
mergers with associations, whose members are engaged 
in the manufacture of products distributed through the 
grocery trade, are to be encouraged when of mutual ad- 
vantage. The members of such associations are to be in- 
vited to membership in this association, under the re- 
quirements of the constitution pertaining to member- 
ship, and that those who become members, under such 
merger arrangement, be invited to form within the as- 
sociation a section for the consideration of specifie prob- 
lems in which members of their group alone are inter- 
ested.” 


Machinery is being established by most all Asso- 
ciations to enforce their codes, or in other words, to 
see that the business game is played according to the 
rules that the different players have agreed to abide by. 


The Modern Trend in Business 


These developments, as stated above, are complex 
almost beyond man’s understanding, but they do 
suggest something, and expressed in a few words, 
this is what I get out of it: 

The consumer must be sold at the lowest possible 
cost, quality and service considered. 

Mass production has been effective in producing 
goods at a low cost. Now mass selling is being made 
equally effective in merchandising goods. 

That the route from the manufacturer to the con- 
sumer must be shortened, and all unnecessary ex- 
pense and waste eliminated. 


That the public wants the business game played 
according to rules, because they have learned that 
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they will be better off in the end if the industry makes 
money and is in position to develop their business to 
the utmost and pass along the improvements and the 
savings to them. 

And last, but not least, these happenings suggest 
that business is finding that there can be no monopoly 
on prosperity, that the manufacturer profits most, 
who will operate his business so that the other fellow 
also makes a profit. 

These developments suggest changes all along the 
line—in management, advertising, promotion, and 
sales work in our individual businesses and in associa- 
tion work, but since the theme for to-day’s program 
is ‘Working for the Common Good,”’ I am going to 
enlarge upon what that group of individuals and 
firms that are directly and indirectly interested in the 
tons of fertilizer or the kind of plantfood that the 
farmer uses on his crops, can do for the common good. 

Naturally the ones that are interested most are the 
producers of mixed fertilizers, nitrogen, superphos- 
phate, potash, phosphate rock, and sulphur, and it 
seems to me that it is this group that must work out 
some constructive plan for the common good of the 
farmer, themselves, and allied industries. 


Coordinated Sales Promotion 


In my opinion, now is the psychological moment 
for this group to undertake the job to merge their 
interests and agree on a co-ordinated policy of re- 
search, education, advertising, promotion work, and 
sales work, and put it into effect through a centralized 
agency. All of this work could be done under the 
name of The National Fertilizer Association as well 
as under any other name, but I think that as the con- 
templated work is so much broader than the work 
previously handled by The National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation, some of the interested parties might prefer to 
operate under some other name. That is a detail, 
but as a matter of convenience, I am going to refer to 
the agency from now on as the Plantfood Institute. 

Any producer of fertilizer raw materials or any 
manufacturer of mixed fertilizers or superphosphate 
would be eligible for regular membership. The mem- 
bership would be divided into divisions such as the 
mixed fertilizer division, nitrogen division, potash 
division, superphosphate division, raw rock division, 
sulfur division, ete. Each division would elect its 
own Chairman or officers, and would agree on the 
funds that they would raise as their contribution to 
the total fund to be spent under the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Directors of the Plantfood Institute. The 
Chairman, or individual designated by each division 
would represent that division on the Board of Di- 
rectors; the Board of Directors to decide whether 
or not there was a proper relationship in the amount 
of money each division was willing to pledge in con- 
nection with the work that was to be done, and an 
agreement would be reached that was acceptable to 
the board and to the division. 
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An organization of this kind should be able to 
raise a substantial sum of money—let’s say a million 
dollars or more. These are some of the things that I 
would have it do: 

Inaugurate a comprehensive research program in 
connection with sectional experimental farms, owned 
and operated by the Plantfood Institute, and with the 
aid of an advisory board representing state and na- 
tional agricultural authorities. 

Also arrange for a large number of demonstrations 
by actual farmers on their own farms. 

We owe it to ourselves and to our customers, to 
contribute our share to agricultural research, experi- 
mentation, and demonstration. We should not con- 
tinue to depend upon the United States government 
and the state experiment stations to develop our 
scientific facts for us. It is our job to specialize on the 
kind and amount of fertilizers to use for various 
crops, on various soils, in different climates. 

There is a certain amount of misunderstanding at 
the present time between the various groups that are 
in this picture, and this is going to reach the point 
where there will be an open break, unless each and 
every group puts its cards face up on the table and 
faces the issue squarely from the standpoint of— 
“What can we do to determine for the farmer the 
kind and amount of fertilizer that will pay him the 
largest profit from its use ?” 

These groups can get together, and eventually will 
have to get together, but if they get together now, 
we will accomplish in the next five years what other- 
wise will take twenty years, but it must be under- 
stood that we cannot be selfish; that we must be 
willing to give and take in our negotiations, and I 
hope that the members of the various divisions re- 
ferred to will get together and discuss this matter 
informally and appoint a representative that in the 
near future would be willing to attend a meeting of all 
interested to discuss the plan, and to outline a tenta- 
tive set-up. 


A National Advertising Campaign 


Carry on a national educational advertising cam- 
paign, telling the farmers how to use fertilizer, what 
kind of fertilizer to use, and how much fertilizer to 
use to make the most money. Allow me to give an 
opinion here in connection with the present educa- 
tional and sales work that is being done. Experiment 
stations and county agents are being overrun with 
agents representing either the various fertilizer com- 
panies, The National Fertilizer Association, or raw 
material manufacturers. These agricultural workers 
are complaining that they cannot consider or possibly 
co-operate in the widely different plans that are urged 
upon them. County Agents are being asked to con- 
duct demonstrations without the sanction of the 
County Agent Leader or the extension force of the 
state. Everyone is advocating his own pet idea, and 
the farmers are becoming confused, and if something 
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is not done, all of the time and effort that is being put 
forth with the idea of increasing the sale of plantfood 
wil] result in a decrease in consumption instead of an 
increase. We cannot blame the farmer when he sees 
that the experts don’t agree on what is the best thing 
to do, if he waits for the experts to reach an agree- 
ment before he gives them his money. 


Furnish dealers and others distributing fertilizers 
with films and electros to be used by them in their 
local advertising campaigns. These advertisements 
to carry the same message as the national educational 
advertisements, but “tying in” those that actually 
sell the farmer. 


Arrange for a department to handle the education 
of salesmen, and dealers, so that they will use the 
recommendations of the Institute and thus complete 
the link from manufacturer to farmer. 


Establish machinery for Code of Ethics enforce- 
ment. 


Increasing Total Consumption 


The different divisions of the Plantfood Institute, 
the different producers of raw materials, are, of course, 
vitally interested in increasing the sales of their par- 
ticular product. No one is going to get behind a 
program that is unfair to his particular product, but 
how can anyone refuse to get behind a program that 
is fair to his product and fair to the farmer who uses 
it? In the long run, each raw material manufacturer 
must bear in mind that it is not so much the ratio 
between nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash that 
counts, (although this is important) but it is the total 
tons of fertilizer that the farmer can use at a profit. 
If the total consumption of plantfood in the United 
States could be increased 50 per cent in the next five 
years or ten years, every producer of raw materials 
would show a most satisfactory increase in the sale of 
his product—and if the volume of sales is not in- 
creased everyone is going to be unhappy and feel that 
the mixed fertilizers manufacturers’ machinery is not 
equal to the job. 


Our industry will prosper only if the fertilizer manu- 
facturers have learned the same lesson that others have 
learned in other industries, namely, that no one can 
have a monopoly on making money; that he will 
profit most who conducts his business so that the 
other man can make money. 


We can make money if we will do business in the 
open—according to the Code and the law—and use 
our large sales force as service men—to make the 
dealer a better dealer, to show the farmer how to re- 
duce his costs and make more money—instead of 
sentinels placed at points of vantage to report the 
latest reduction in price or secret rebate. 
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Leunawerke Extends Production 
Using Haber-Bosch Process 


Works officials state that the Leunawerke is consuming 18,000 
to 20,000 tons of lignite or brown coal daily from its adjoining 
mines. This brown coal is used for direct firing in connection 
with the ammonia synthesis and as raw material in the “oil from 
coal” operation. Experimentation progresses in connection 
with efforts to produce raw gases, and producer and water gas 
from lignite, instead of coke and commercial exploitation of this 
process, is said to be imminent, according to the Department 
of Commerce. 

Production expansion has resulted in an increase in the number 
of employes, from 15,000 at Leuna a year or so ago to a present 
20,000, or an increase of 25 per cent. during this brief period. 
Both figures exclude the number employed in building construc- 
tion in connection with an extension of production. 

In describing the Leunawerke Haber-Bosch synthesis in prac- 
tice, the operation may be conveniently divided into five stages: 

1. As the water gas-producer gas mixture enters the operation, 
it has, of course, as impurities, carbon monoxide and dioxide, 
as well as hydrogen sulphide. As a first-stage operation, the 
gas mixture is washed to remove dust. 

2. The gas mixture is then filtered through activated carbon, 
when the hydrogen sulphide combines with a small amount of 
oxygen added as air, breaking it down to elemental sulphur. 
The sulphur is washed out periodically with ammonium sulphide, 
dissolving it to ammonium polysulphide, and the latter, heated 
at 1,140 degrees Cel., separates molten sulphur, leaving am- 
monia and hydrogen sulphide for retreatment in the next cycle. 

3. The desulphurized gases, containing nitrogen, hydrogen, 
carbon monoxide, and carbon dioxide, are treated with steam 
over a catalyst at 50 degrees Cel., when the carbon monoxide is 
reduced to 1 per cent. 

4. The gases are than led to the primary compression opera- 
tion, where they are compressed in two stages to 25 atmospheres, 
and thence to the carbon dioxide separation cylinders, in which 
the gas passes countercurrent to water at the same pressure, 
removing the carbon dioxide, which is dissolved out by the water. 
At this point the pressure is released on the water carrying the 
carbon dioxide, when the latter is given up for later use in the 
end reaction; that is, ammonia, gypsum, and carbon dioxide, 
producing ammonium sulphate and calcium carbonate. 

5. The gases, now containing nitrogen, and carbon monoxide, 
are subjected to a pressure of 200 atmospheres, under which 
conditions they are treated with cuprous ammonium chloride 
solution, which removes the last traces of the carbon monoxide. 

As a final commentary on the extreme economy characterizing 
the practical operation of this process, it may be mentioned that, 
as in the case of the carbon dioxide recovery, the carbon monox- 
ide is removed from the cuprous ammonium chloride solution 
and returned to water gas. The final step is when the pure 
nitrogen and hydrogen go to the catalyzing furnaces, still under 
200 atmospheres pressure and 600 degrees Cel. temperature, 
where an absolute conversion of 10 per cent. ammonia is had on 
the first run. The ammonia is washed out with water up to 
25 per cent. ammonia solution, and the pure nitrogen and hydro- 
gen are returned through circulating compressors to the catalyst. 

The 25 per cent. ammonia solution goes into reaction with 
gypsum and carbon dioxide for production of ammonia sulphate 
and calcium carbonate. Part of the latter is prepared as a 
counterreagent for acid soil fertilizing; part is assigned to the 
Leunawerke’s nitric-acid plant for processing to calcium nitrate, 
while the rest is dumped as waste ina spacious declivity adjoining 
the works. 





Sulfur exports from the United States showed a gain of 83,300 
in tonnage and $1,426,751 in value during the first eight months 
of this year as compared with the similar period of last year. 
Increased purchases by Canada and New Zealand of 13,800 tons 
each and France of 10,000, added to enlarged consignments to 
Germany, amounting to 26,500 tons accounted for the gain. 
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Plant Safety 


Organization 


By G. H. Miller* 


Safety and Fire Protection Division 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 





HE “Plant Safety Organization” : 
T is an old subject, and the form 

of organization best fitted to 
carry on accident prevention work effi- 
ciently is, of course, still being debated. 
We know that there are a great many 
different forms of safety organizations 
in practice to-day, and no doubt they all 
have some merit. We know also that 
many of the safety organizations at- 
tempting to conduct safety work have 
faults, some of which are common to all. 
Perhaps the most common fault is the 
fault of being incomplete. 

However, this discussion is not prepared with the 
idea of debating the relative merits of the different 
forms of safety organizations in use, but rather to 
outline what, after some experience and study, ap- 
pears to be the logical one. Plants vary so much in 
size, products, personnel and other characteristics 
that to arrange a form to fit all equally well, even 
allowing alterations, might at first seem impossible, 
but it is not as difficult as it appears. 

To organize, means to arrange or distribute into 
parts with the proper people so as to work or carry 
out a scheme efficiently. An organization is a group 
of individuals properly and systematically united for 
some end or work. A group of men attempting to 
carry on safety work in a plant is not a safety organ- 
ization in the true sense, unless those men are the 
proper individuals and unless they are logically and 
systematically united for such work. It appears that 
the proper plant safety organization is answered by 
two questions: Who of the plant personnel are the 
proper individuals to conduct safety work, and how 
are they to be systematically united for the purpose ? 





The Operating Organization is the 
Safety Organization 


Theoretically, every employee of a plant is a proper 
person to be in the safety organization and should be, 
and all of the employees of the plant should be united 





*Presented before the Chemical Section National Safety Council. 
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for safety work just as they are united 
for operating work. The operating or- 
ganization is the safety organization, 
and each employee has his responsibili- 
ties to assume, his burdens to bear and 
his duties to perform in the same sphere 
in safety work that he has in operating 
work. The plant manager, his assistant, 
the department heads, the foremen all 
have their respective responsibilities 
and fields; and finally the individual 
workman has his little area of endeavor 
and his responsibilities regardless of how 
small they may be. To whatever extent each man on 
the plant is responsible for operations, to that same 
extent he is also responsible for the safety of such 
operations; and his responsibility should not be taken 
from him nor should it be minimized. 





Each Employee in Safety Work 


The fact that each employee of the plant has his 
logical place in safety work is so obvious that it is 
strange that we see it given to him so infrequently. 
One is more likely to see the safety engineer taking 
the place of the plant manager or a workman taking 
the part of a foreman in the safety organization. 
Generally, the result is that those individuals who are 
trying to carry on the accident prevention program 
may not be competent to cover the fields in which 
they are working and may have little or no authority 
to carry out their ideas. In the earlier days of acci- 
dent prevention on plants, a safety committee of four 
or five men, selected without much regard to the re- 
spective positions and fields of authority of its mem- 
bers, bore the entire burden of the safety program. 
This small inefficient committee was the safety or- 
ganization. Such a committee still is in many plants. 

The burden of accident prevention should be prop- 
erly distributed over the personnel of the plant, giving 
each one his logical part with the whole systematically 
united. The manager is responsible for the safety 
of the employees in his plant, just as he is responsible 
for all the other phases of the plant activity. When a 
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Does your 


product 
or process 


need a 


plus feature? 


OO many discards? Lost 

motion? Complaints about 
the quality of finished products? 
Has competition got the edge on 
you with a brand new feature? 
Some of America’s leading or- 
ganic chemists spend their entire 
time solving such problems for 
various manufacturers in the 
splendidly equipped du Pont re- 
search laboratories at Deepwater 
Point, N. J. 


Here are model rubber plants, 
leather factories, paper plants, 
printing ink mills, textile works 
where new formulas, new ideas, 
new plus features for innumer- 
able products are givena practical 
work-out. 


For instance, du Pont Neozone, 
the new antioxidant, adds years 
to the life of rubber. Nitro- 
Filters have overcome the diffi- 
culty of premature failure of 
cloths for acid filtrations, and 
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the consequent interruption of 
production and boosting of 
manufacturing costs. When 
color became the vogue in the 
rubber industry, the du Pont 
laboratories brought forth a full 
line of organic colors for rubber 
manufacturers. ° 


Aside from the working out of a 
definite problem, the du Pont 
Company offers a remarkably 
varied line of organic chemicals. 
The large consumption of such 
chemicals by the du Pont Com- 
pany itself guarantees you the 
finest quality and constantly 
available stocks. 


The technical services of the 
du Pont organic chemical lab- 
oratories are freely available for 
solving problems connected with 
the use of our products. Let 
them provide a plus feature for 
your product or solve that pro- 
duction problem. 
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member of the plant staff, whether he be called a 
general foreman, a supervisor, or a department super- 
intendent, is given the job of operating a department 
the safety of the employees of that department goes 
with it. A foreman is responsible for the safety of the 
employees he supervises to the same extent that he is 
responsible for any other factors of their employment 


on the plant. The individual workman, in accepting 
his job, assumes a certain responsibility for carrying 
it on safely. When these bodies of men are system- 
atically united in safety work just as they are united 
in operating work, the result is a safety organization 
with ability to accomplish its purpose. The safety 
organization is the operating organization. 


Divisions of The Safety Organization 


The safety organization, however, is much too 
large to work as one unit and must therefore be di- 
vided, but it should be divided logically. The di- 
visions of the safety organization are generally called 
safety committees, and the problem of the proper 
form of plant safety organization is largely one of 
arranging these committees so that they include the 
plant personnel, fit the operating oprganization, and 
allow the burden of the work to be properly distributed. 

The arrangement of safety committees with au- 
thority or jurisdiction more or less in line with the 
operating positions of the members is to some extent 
carried out on plants to-day; but one will probably 
be safe in saying that in most cases the arrangements 
of safety committees has not been extended to include 
the workmen, or if it has the workmen have been in- 
cluded in place of the logical members. 

The accompanying diagram of a safety organiza- 
tion showing the arrangement of committees is pre- 
pared for a plant of such size, but may be expanded 
for a larger one or contracted for a smaller one. For 
instance, a very large plant might be divided into 
separate units with an organization, similar to that 
shown for the medium-sized plant, for each unit. The 
safety organization of a small plant might be com- 
posed of the organization beginning 
with the departmental committee. 
Furthermore, it is realized that op- 
erating organizations differ and some 
minor alterations in a standard ar- 
rangement of com- 
mittees might be nec- 


Plant Safety Organization 










service duties such as employment, welfare, etc., and 
a plant physician who may be on part or full time. 
There are, of course, office employees also. The safety 
organization on a plant of this size and personnel can 
be divided into three forms of safety committee bodies, 
a staff committee or central safety committee, de- 
partmental committees, and foremen’s committees, 
the central committee to direct the safety work, the 
departmental committees to extend the work to the 
foremen and the foremen’s committees to carry it to 
the workmen. 

While this paper is primarily interested in the safety 
organization as an organization, yet it may be neces- 
sary in discussing the personnel of the various safety 
committees to mention some of the committee func- 
tions to show how the committees are related to 
ach other. 


Central Safety Committee 


The central or governing safety committee of the 
plant should be composed of those men of the staff 
who are responsible for plant operations together 
with the safety engineer and the works physician. It 
is generally the practice to have the assistant manager 
the chairman of this committee and the safety engi- 
neer the secretary. In most cases the former can 
give the management’s decision on problems, and the 
secretary is usually responsible for keeping certain 
accident records and other data which he may pre- 
sent to the committee. 

We have purposely not discussed the part that the 
safety engineer takes in the safety organization up 
to this time, because it was desired to include this 
subject under one section. While in some plants the 
safety engineer is almost entirely responsible for 
carrying on the safety work, yet the best practice 
appears to be for him to act largely in an advisory 
capacity, except that he may have certain specific 
duties to perform. He should keep posted on the de- 
velopment of new safety devices and safety activities. 
He should be the one to make searching analyses of 
accident records and detailed studies 


of special problems and_ hazards. 
Central, Departmental and Foremeris Safety Committees ” ° 
Furthermore, many safety devices 


such as gas masks, and equipment 
such as elevators require periodical 
attention of a more or less 
technical nature, and these as 
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understood that he is a mem- 
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cA Few of Our (lients 
You Know 


Albany Grease (Adam Cook’s 
Sons Co.) 

Bakelite Corporation 

B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 

Eastman Kodak Company 

E.I.DuPontde Nemours & Co. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 

General Chemical Company 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Heller & Merz Co. 

Maxwell House Products Co. 

National Adhesives Corp. 

National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Inc. 

National Carbon Company 

Parke, Davis & Company 

Pure Oil Company 

Standard Oil Co. of New York 

The Carborundum Co. 

The General Foods Company 

The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co. 

United States Bronze Powder 

orks, Inc. 
United States Rubber Co. 
Vanadium Corp. of America 


Carpenter Drums conform to I. C. C. regula- 
tions. They are widely used for such products 
as—chemicals, abrasives, dyes, soap powders, 
insecticides, coffee, cocoa, spices, foods, drugs, 
greases, plastic materials. 
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Sizes 3 to 40 gallons—10 to 375 pounds. 


CARPENTER DRUMS 








HEN you state that your product is ‘‘always 

the same’’—remember that the customer can 
judge only after the material has reached him. It’s 
not enough to make the product uniform. It must 
stay that way—through shipment and storage. 

Your integrity is defended by your organization—-. 
your reputation by your product—your product by 
its package. 

Carpenter Drums bring your product to the cus- 
tomer uniform and in keeping with your high stand- 
ard of production—without loss, contamination or 
deterioration. Carpenter Drums protect your product 
and your good name. 

Naturally the sales department likes them. Pleased 
customers mean steady repeat orders. And the 
Carpenter Drums present the product attractively. 
They are handsome in themselves— provide excep- 
tional display possibilities—and are convenient to 
handle and open. 
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ber of all of them and that his service to each is simi- 
lar to the service he renders the central committee. 


The works physician is made a member of the 
central safety committee of the safety organization 
because of the need of his technical knowledge in the 
solution of health problems. 


Departmental Safety Committees 


Each department should have a departmental 
safety committee composed of the department head 
as chairman and the foremen as members. If it is not 
advisable to have all the foremen members of these 
committees at one time, the membership should be 
rotated so that all foremen will eventually have an 
opportunity to serve on them. Each departmental 
safety committee should act on all problems of safety 
within the department, taking care of them insofar as 
it has the authority to do so and referring to the 
central committee those problems which the depart- 
mental committee is not able or not in authority to 
solve as well as those problems which have plant 
application. 

It will be seen that in the arrangement being dis- 
cussed, the departmental safety committees are tied 
to the central safety committee through the de- 
partment heads who are the chairmen of the former 
and membeys of the latter. 


Foremen’s Safety Committees 


Each foreman should have a safety committee com- 
posed of his workmen with himself as chairman. Here 
again, if it is not practicable to include all the work- 
men who are under the foreman on his committee at 
one time, the membership should be rotated so that 
all the workmen may eventually be allowed to serve 
on this committee and take an active part in the di- 
rection of the safety of the area in which they are 
employed. Furthermore, here again the committees 
act within their jurisdiction. They take care of the 
problems of safety within their operating fields which 
they have the ability and authority to solve, referring 
to the departmental safety committees and perhaps 
through these to the central safety committee, prob- 
lems which they do not have the ability to solve or do 
not have the authority to handle, as well as problems 
which have application departmentally or to the 
plant as a whole. 

It is not the plan to have the foremen’s committees 
hold meetings of great length. As a rule, only a few 
minutes may be required for the meetings of these 
bodies; and it may not be necessary to keep minutes 
of the meetings, although it is entirely practicable to 
have the foreman take notes of the problems which 
they are unable to solve and submit them to the com- 
mittee of next higher authority. It will be seen that 
the foremen’s committees are tied to the departmental 
committees by virtue of the fact that the foremen are 
members of them. 
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The frequency of the committee meetings may be 
influenced by a great many plant conditions, but it is 
generally good practice to have the foremen’s com- 
mittees meet weekly, the departmental committees 
semi-monthly and the central committee at least 
monthly. 

Each committee should have an inspection force, 
the foreman’s committee inspectors inspecting the 
area under the jurisdiction of the foreman, being 
checked in these inspections by the departmental 
committee. Each departmental committee should 
have inspections of the department by departmental 
committee inspectors, being checked in such inspec- 
tions by the central safety committee. Finally, the 
central safety committee should make inspections of the 
the plant as a whole through inspector members. 

The study of major injuries should follow the chan- 
nels of the safety organization. A major injury, 
which occurs within the group of men under a fore- 
man, should be investigated and recurrence preven- 
tion considered first by the foreman’s committee, the 
injury investigation then being passed on to the de- 
partmental committee for checking and for whatever 
application the circumstances may have departmen- 
tally. Finally, the injury should be considered by the 
central committee for the purpose of checking the 
investigation and for whatever circumstances there 
may be concerning it which apply to the plant as a 
whole. 

Safety incentives should no doubt be handled in 
reversed order. By incentives we refer to the in- 
spirational safety activities. These will generally 
originate with the central safety committee and be 
passed down to the workmen through the 
channel of the branching safety bodies. 


natural 


Distributing the Safety Work 


If the arrangement of safety committees as out- 
lined is carried out on the plant, the safety organiza- 
tion will approximate the operating organization, 
bringing each employee into the field of accident pre- 
vention work in his proper place. 

No one on the plant except the manager can suc- 
cessfully take the place of the manager in the safety 
program. No one can take the place of the depart- 
mental superintendent except the superintendent 
himself. There is no one but the foreman who can 
take the logical place of the foreman in the safety 
organization. Finally, there is no one who can take 
the place of the individual workman in his small field 
of safety work except the workman himself. The 
safety engineer has his logical place, and the plant 
physician has his. 

There is no greater incentive to interest one in any 
work than the incentive secured by giving one his 
logical place in it. 

Whether or not accidents are increasing or are de- 
creasing throughout industry generally is being de- 
bated. There seems to be some justification for the 
statement that at present the trend of accidents is 
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upward in spite of the fact that safety work is per- 
haps being carried on more energetically to-day than 
ever before. It seems that, considering the multi- 
plying problems of accident prevention, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to maintain our control of them. 
However, we know that to-day, as in the past, the 
majority of major injuries occur as the result of care- 
lessness, thoughtlessness, or negligence on the part of 
the workman, possibly to a large extent due to in- 
sufficient instruction and supervision and in some 
cases to lack of managerial support of safety work. 
Unquestionably, satisfactory reduction in accident 
rates must come about through a better organiza- 
tion of plant safety—through arrangements whereby 
all employes, including the individual workman, are 
encouraged to take a greater part and consequently a 
greater interest in safety. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours Announces 
$25,000,000 Building Projects 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., announces plans to 
spend more than $25,000,000 on building projects in the next 
twelve months. Of this amount, $16,000,000 will go to complete 
projects already under way, including rayon plants in the South, 
a cellophane plant at Old Hickory, Tenn., a plant for the viscoloid 
company at Leominister, Mass. and expansions at Belle, W. Va., 
for the Du Pont Ammonia Corp. 

Construction under way at the dye works at Deepwater, N. J. 
will involve a further expenditure of about $2,500,000, and 
$4,000,000 is to be spent for expansion and improvement of 
Grasselli Chemical Co. plants throughout the country, with the 
largest expenditure, $1,500,000, at Grasselli, N. J. 

The Du Pont fabrics and finish company which has under way 
a new varnish plant in Philadelphia, will spend about $2,250,000 
at Newburgh, N. Y., Fairfield, Conn., and Parlin, N. J. An 
addition to the office building will cost $2,000,000. 











New Incorporations 














A. Bertola & Co., Ine., Wilmington, Del., medicines, chemicals—Colonial 
Charter Co., 500,000 shs. 

Forhan Co., chemicals—Dawes, Abbott & Littlefield, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
City, 100,000 shs. 

Carbon Dioxide and Chemical Co., Wilmington, Del., dioxide ice—Corpora- 
tion Service Co., Wilmington, Del. 300,000 shs. 

Hatsdale Research Labs., White Plains, cleansing preparations—Frank Weit 
& Strouse, 185 Madison Ave., Manhattan, $50,000 pf, 90 shs com. 


Grand Rapids Mfg. Corp., chemicals—Rubinton, Coleman & Gribetz, © 


32 Court St., 20,000 shs. 

Consolidate Chromium Corp., New York City, chromium, gold, silver,— 
Corporation Trust Company of America, $12,500,000, 1,500,000 shs com. 

Zoric Products Co., Wilmington, Del., carbon, minerals—Corporation Trust 
Company of America, 2,500 shs. com. 

Belvidere Industrial Alcohol Corp., denatured aleohol—H. C. Pollack, 
1 Madison Ave., New York City, 500 shs com. 

Obex Corp., chemicals—Katz & Levy, 38 Park Row, New York City, 100 
shs com. 

The Dicalite Co., Dover, Del., gypsum, lime, cement—U. S. Corp. Co., 
10,000 shs com. 

Arklahoma Co., Inc., Wilmington, chemicals, medicines—Corp. Trust Co. of 
America 50,000 shs com. 

Doubler Chemical Co., Newark—Phillip Lowitz, Newark, 1,000 shs com. 

Tyro Engineering & Chemical Co.—J. M. Brooks, 527 48th St. Brooklyn, 
600 shs com. 

Heinrich Chemical Co., Wilmington, toilet articles—Corp. Service Co. 
2,000 shs com. 





Nitrogen Industries, Ltd., Toronto, is chartered in Canada to 
manufacture and sell nitrogen products and machinery used in 
production of such products. Capital stock consists of 100 shares, 
par $100. 
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New Plant Construction 

















Shell Chemical Co., purchases 135 acres near Long Beach for 
the nucleus of a $5,000,000 nitrogen fixation plant. Site was 
purchased at price reported as $150,000. An option also was 
taken on 265 adjoining acres, which will bring land investment to 
slightly more than $400,000. The land lies near Los Alamitos, 
between Anheim and Long Beach. Construction is expected to 
start shortly on the first plant unit which will cost $250,000. 
Additional units will follow as fast as conditions warrant. 


Monarch Chemical Co. plans construction of new plant at 
Carteret, N. J., adjoining the works of the Warner Chemical Co., 
with which the former is affiliated. New building will be one- 
story, cost about $40,000, and be used primarily as mixing and 
packing plant for baking powders and similar products for which 
raw materials are furnished by the Warner Chemical Co. The 
latter is also to start the erection of a new building at Carteret to 
be equipped as a laboratory, and cost over $25,000. 


By-Product Fuel Co., Boston, plans erection of two plants for 
low temperature carbonization of coal in Cambridge, Mass., and 
Rockland, Me. Company is licensed by Fuel Engineering Co., 
Boston, to use patents covering low temperature carbonization 
processes similar to those used in Scottish iron industry. It plans 
production and sale of ammonium sulfate, phenol, cresols, tar 
oils, road tars, fuel gas and pig iron. 


Sugar By-Products Corp., New Orleans, plans erection of new 
plant consisting of alcohol distillery, with by-products plant for 
manufacture of fusel oil, acids, potash and kindred products. 
The works will consist of several buildings reported to cost about 
$400,000 with equipment. 


Waukegan Chemical Co., Waukegan, IIl., plans erection of 
new two-story factory building and reorganization of present 
buildings and equipment, at estimated cost of $85,000. New 
plant is expected to be in operation by February 1. 


Procter & Gamble Co. plans construction of $1,000,000 plant 
in Memphis for sheeting chemical cotton. The work had been 
done by outside companies. The product will be sold to concerns 
producing rayon. 


Chemicals & Drugs, Inc., holding company with offices in 
New York and Boston, plans to establish a laboratory and ware- 
house in Baltimore, having leased a five-story building for that 
purpose. 


Construction of a new plant to utilize the waste and by-prod- 
ucts of the Great Western Electro Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, 
Cal., is started. Plant is to cost over $250,000. 


Baugh Chemical Co., Baltimore, fertilizers, plans construction 
of new plant, consisting of a one-and two-story unit, to cost 
about $90,000 including equipment. 


Celanese Corp. begins construction of multi-story unit addition 
to its Cumberland, Md., plant, reported to cost over $500,000 
with machinery. 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. begins construction of branch plant in 
Baltimore. 


Corning Glass Co. plans erection of $600,000 plant addition. 
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plicity, with only one moving part, running 
in ball bearings, appeals to the engineer. 
Their great mixing action, with a minimum 


of power, and practically no upkeep expense, 








should appeal to every production manager. 

Expensive pawer-belt-driven machinery is 
being extensively replaced by these adapt- 
able machines which are made in sizes up to 


10. H. P. for tanks up to 50,000 gallons 





capacity. 


fiy- Speed PORTABLE ELECTRIC MIXERS 


Thousands of our different portable models, made in sizes of from one- 
tenth H. P. up, are in daily use mixing hundreds of different products. 

Our complete mixing equipment catalogue fully explains the many rea- 
sons why every concern mixing liquids should use these machines in prefer- 
ence to other methods. It is yours for the asking. 


GLASS LINED TANKS 


We manufacture all shapes and sizes of Glass-Lined Tanks up to 
200 gallons capacity and pipe up to 9 ft. long. 

Corrosion is practically eliminated forever by the use of this type of 
equipment. Write for Catalogue 


We also manufacture Elec. Filters, Pumps, Can & Bottle Fillers etc. 


ALSOP ENGINEERING CO 


47 West 63rd Street New York City 
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Type 6 one-third H. P. back- 
geared for mixing thick liquids 
in quantities up to 200 gallons, 
and thin liquids up to 1000 gal. 
Can be changed from one tank 


to another in two minutes. 
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Flow chart for a forced circulation, triple-effect evaporator used in the manufacture of glycerine. 


VAPORATION— 


in Chemical Manufacture 


By L. C. Cooley 


Chemical Engineer, Swenson Evaporator Co. 


VAPORATION is the term commonly applied to 
the removal of water from solutions of sugar, 
salt and similar materials. Your syrup for 

waffles, sugar for coffee and salt for eggs are also made 
by the process of evaporation. Evaporation is im- 
portant in soap-making and in manufacturing gly- 
cerine used in explosives and as an anti-freeze. 

Evaporation is accomplished by the application of 
heat in the form of fire or steam except in a few 
special cases. In any case fuel is required, and the cost 
of evaporation is determined by the amount of eva- 
poration obtainable from a ton of coal in the form of 
fire or steam. 


Multiple Effect Evaporation 


In boiling or evaporating maple syrup or in certain 
salt operations where direct fire is used, the cost of 
evaporating a ton of water is greater than that for 
evaporating a ton of water in an ordinarily efficient 
boiler; therefore, it is cheaper to evaporate by using 
steam. To reduce the cost of evaporation by steam, 
a method has been developed known as multiple 
effect evaporation by which the steam introduced into 
the heating tubes of an evaporator produces vapor 
which, instead of going off into the air or to a con- 
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denser, is fed to the heating tubes of a second evapora- 
tor from which vapor will go to heat a third and so on 
to a fourth or fifth evaporator. The more evaporators 
there are in series, the less steam there will be used. 

Space does not permit a full discussion of the limita- 
tions of the number of times that the vapor from one 
evaporator can be used to heat the succeeding eva- 
porator, except that the investmené increases with the 
increase in evaporators, and the physical and chemical 
properties of a solution also affect the number. For 
making distilled water, the number can be as many as 
ten, but for caustic soda, the limit is nearer four or 
five. 


Modifications in Number 


The limitations imposed on the number of eva- 
porators which can be arranged in series by the 
physical properties of the materials being handled, 
can be modified by methods of design and construc- 
tion. For example, if a solution of caustic and salt is 
being evaporated in an evaporator with horizontal 
tubes and is at a stage in the concentration where the 
solution is viscous and circulates slowly, then the 
transfer of the solution to an evaporator with vertical 
tubes would cause the circulation to be increased. 
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The increase would be due to the coffee percolator 
effect of bubbles of vapor interspersed with slugs of 
liquid spouting vigorously in the confined path of the 
vertical tubes. 


While for this purpose vertical tubes are better than 
horizontal, difficulties are introduced by the depositing 








These are pictures of an evaporator installation in the plant of 
Westvaco Chlorine Products Co. The two bodies covered with 
asbestos blocks on the left are the first and second effects of the double 
effect evaporator, each being connected to a salt settling chamber 
shown in black in the rear. The right hand evaporator is a single 
eyect for carrying the concentration to 50 per cent NaOH. 


of salt on the tubes when evaporation takes place 
within the tube itself. This condition has called for 
another improvement in design, namely, the forcing 
of the liquid through the tubes sufficiently rapidly to 
prevent boiling or vaporizing until the liquid has 
escaped from the tube ends where a portion flashes 
into vapor. In general, if no vaporizing takes place 
in the tubes, no salt forms on the tubes. 

To cite an example, in the electrolytic caustic soda 
industry, it has been customary to use cast iron 
double effect evaporators with steel heating surfaces. 
These double effect evaporators, as the name implies, 
use steam in one effect or body to cause evaporation, 
and the vapor given off by one effect causes evapora- 
tion to take place in the second effect. In other words, 
the steam is “‘used twice” or nearly so. There are 
certain technical limitations to the number of times 
the steam can be re-used. The more times, the lower 
the fuel cost. Therefore, if a third effect could be used, 
there would be nearly a 50 per cent increase in the 
amount of evaporation per pound of steam. 

By a new design and method of operation, a third 
body can be used with a consequent reduction in the 
coal consumption. 

Dilute caustic soda solution containing dissolved 
salt is accumulated in storage as received from the 
electrolytic cells. From storage the cell liquor is 
pumped continuously (Note the feature of continuity), 
to the first effect of a triple effect evaporator, where it 
is circulated through nickel heating tubes surrounded 
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by steam at about thirty-five pounds pressure. During 
the circulation, water evaporates from the boiling 
liquid, giving off vapor at a back pressure of about 
two pounds, while salt precipitates and is settled out. 
The vapor at two pounds pressure, passes to the space 
around the heating tubes of the second effect, where 
more vapor is given off, say at twelve inches vacuum 
and more salt is thrown out. In the third body, the 
heating tubes using vapor around them at twelve 
inches of vacuum, give off vapor at twenty-seven 
inches of vacuum, which passes to a condenser. More 
salt is removed from the third effect and the solution 
which started with a content of ten per cent caustic 
and fourteen per cent salt, rises through twelve per 
cent caustic in the first body to eighteen per cent in 
the second body and twenty-seven per cent in the 
third body. At twenty-seven per cent caustic soda, 
nearly two-thirds of the original content of water have 
been removed with the economy which accompanies 
triple effect evaporation. 

In a large plant producing in the neighborhood of 
sixty tons per day, the twenty-seven per cent caustic 
solution is next evaporated to forty per cent in a 
double effect of the new design. The concentration is 
then finished in a single effect evaporator built with 
a nickel clad steel heating element, strong enough to 
withstand one hundred fifty pounds pressure, which 
affords a working temperature drop great enough to 
rapidly produce a concentration of fifty per cent, or 
even as great as seventy-five per cent caustic soda. 

Beyond the seventy-five per cent stage, it is cus- 
tomary to finish evaporating in open pots made of a 








This shows the pumps for the same installation—a dry vacuum 
pump in the left background and three Kingsford centrifugal pumps 
in the center and right background. These latter are the circulating 
pumps which force the liquid through the heating tubes. 


special grade of cast iron, using coal or gas asfuel. Intro- 
ducing the solution with as little water as twenty-five 
per cent, instead of the usual forty or fifty per cent, 
greatly reduces the time required in the pots, hence 
the corrosive effect per ton of product is very greatly 
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reduced, likewise the amount of fuel necessary to heat 
and to evaporate the charge. 


Another way of looking at it shows that a greatly 
increased tonnage of solid caustic can be put through 
a given number of pots by reason of the space avail- 
able which formerly was occupied by water. The time 
and fuel consumed in heating and evaporating the 
excess water also represents a great saving. 


Evaporation of Glycerine 


The low price now being obtained for glycerine 
makes economy in production of special interest. 
Technical limitations, which until recently, restricted 
to double effects the evaporation of electrolytic caustic 
soda, also have been restricting the evaporation of 
glycerine solutions which are obtained as a by-product 
of the production of soap. Furthermore, there is more 
evaporation necessary on account of the lower per- 
centage of glycerine available in present day soap 
lyes derived from fats of widely varying properties 
and purity. 

In a typical report on evaporator efficiency in the 
manufacture of glycerine it was pointed out that the 
savings indicated would have been very much greater 
if the percentage of glycerine had been as_ low as is 
frequently obtained. A mixture containing 9% per 
cent glycerine and 15 per cent salt is sent to a double 
effect evaporator from which is produced a solution 
containing 12 per cent glycerine and 19 per cent sait 
at a cost of .84 of steam per pound of water eva- 
porated and 6.8 gallons of 85° Fahr. condensing water 
per pound of glycerine. 

The next step in the evaporation is to concentrate 
to 30 per cent glycerine and 16 per cent salt in a single 
effect evaporator at a steam cost of 1.14 of steam 
per pound of water evaporated and a condenser water 
consumption of 19.7 gallons of 85° water, per pound 
of glycerine. 

In a third and final step, the glycerine is concen- 
trated to 80 per cent with 8.5 per cent salt present in 
a single effect evaporator at a steam cost of 1.2 of 
steam per pound of water evaporated and a condensing 
water cost of 814 gallons of 85° Fahr. water per pound 
of glycerine. 


Steam Consumed 


For a million pounds of glycerine or a million and a 
quarter pounds of 80 per cent glycerine, the amount of 
steam required will be 8,324,000, the evaporation will 
be 7,781,000 and the condenser water required will be 
34,804,000 gallons. 

In the previous description, only one double effect 
evaporator has been used. In other words, very little 
‘‘re-use’’ of steam has been made. With an improved 
design, the evaporation can be carried out between 
9 per cent glycerine and 50 per cent glycerine in triple 
effect evaporator, which means that over 92 per cent 
of the total evaporation can be carried out with the 
economy obtainable in triple effect evaporation. The 
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final concentration up to 80 per cent is then carried 
out in a single effect, which is necessary due to certain 
technical limitations. Under these last conditions of 
operation, the total steam used per million pounds of 
glycerine is 4,364,000 pounds, the evaporation is 
7,781,000 pounds, the condenser water required is 
15,730,000 gallons at 85° Fahr. water. 
sumed will be 34,560 kilowatt hours. 

The changes in evaporator construction outlined in 
the foregoing indicates the need for consulting eva- 
porator manufacturers or specialists, but at the same 
time the prospective purchaser must not overlook the 
fact that the design and improvements in design are 
based on the laws of physics so that the engineers of a 
purchaser’s staff should be required to keep in touch 
with technical literature in order to better understand 
the information which they will receive from the sales 
engineers of an equipment maker, 


Power con- 











Freight Rate Decisions 














New York Public Service Commission approves a reduced 
freight rate of 15.5 cents a hundredweight for the New York 
Central (East) on liquid calcium chloride in packages, carload, 
minimum weight 50,000 pounds, and in tankears, carload, from 
Solvay and Syracuse to stations on the New York, Ontario, and 
Western; Cadosia, Keerys to Walton; and Northville to Sidney, 
inclusive, a reduction of 3.5 cents a hundredweight. It is effec- 
tive December 9. 

Commission also approves a new schedule of reduced freight 
rates filed by W. S. Curlett, agent for various carriers in Trunk 
Line territory, providing that benzene in metal cans in boxes, in 
bulk in barrels, or in tank-cars, carload, to New York State 
stations west of Buffalo and Salamanca, providing that, from 
stations taking the Albany rate, the basis shall be 25.5 cents a 
hundredweight; from stations taking the New York rate, 31 
cents a hundredweight; and from stations taking the Syracuse 
rate, 25 cents a hundredweight. They are effective December 15, 





Manufacture of fermentation citric acid is being started up by 
the Prager Montan und Industrialwerke vorm. Joh. Dav. 
Starck, Germany. The process to be used is based on German 
Patents No. 434,729 in the name of Dr. Benno Bleyer, and 
No. 461,356 in the name of Montan und Industrialwerke. The 
fermentation of the molasses is carried out in shallow open vessels 
making use of selected strains of citronyces mucor, aspergillus, 
etc. The temperature is kept low, and it is stated that under the 
operating conditions the danger of infection during prolonged fer- 
mentation, and also of the production of oxalic acid, is avoided. 
When the fermenting liquor has attained its maximum concen- 
tration of citric acid the latter is precipitated with lime or barium 
compounds, and worked up into citric acid in the usual manner. 


I. G. Farbenindustrie, announces that the satisfactory develop- 
ment of the I. G.’s business that marked the year’s second quarter 
continued during the third. Business in coal tar dyes and inter- 
mediates showed a favorable tendency, exports were lively and 
have been improved in a part of European markets. 

Business in chemicals and solvents, as well as pharmaceuticals, 
is satisfactory, while exports have increased. The I. G.’s dye- 
stuffs output is estimated to be 75,000 metric tons annually, with 
a production value of 350,000,000 marks approximately $83,300, 
000, according to the Department of Commerce. 
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Coal Tar Dye Exports 
Increase Over Last Year 


Exports of coal-tar dyes, colors and stains, other than dyes for 
household use, during the first eight months of this year were 
valued at $4,913,647, representing an increase of $1,070,488 over 
the corresponding period of 1928, when the shipments of dyes 
reached a value of $3,943,159, according to the Department of 
Commerce. 

The largest purchaser for the period was China, with total 
imports of American dyes aggregating $2,377,364 as compared 
with $1,453,032 for the same period last year. Japan was the 
second largest purchaser, although exports to this country 
declined from $767,156 in the first eight months of 1928, to $718, 
221 for the corresponding period this year, it is shown. 

Exports of dyes to Germany in the first eight months of 1928 
totaled $49,249, growing to $151,216 for the same period this 
year. Although this does not necessarily mean that the United 
States is displacing Germany in the dye industry, it nevertheless 
indicates a change in the trend, it was stated at the division. 

The Philippine Islands purchased $51,639 worth of dyes during 
the initial eight months this year, which compares with $24,045 
for the same period in 1928. Exports to Argentina also increased 
from $52,863 in 1928 to $96,633 in 1929, the figures reveal. 

The value of dyes purchased during the first eight months of 
this year by other large importers from the United States was as 
follows: Canada, $623,345; India, $422,871; and Belgium, 
$152,295. 

While exports of dyes from the United States are increasing, 
imports of coal-tar products are showing a slight decline. During 
the first nine months of 1929, the value of these products im- 
ported into the United States was $17,157,495, which compares 
with $17,930,427 for the corresponding period in 1928. Accord- 
ing to the division, the United States still imports a considerable 
quantity of dyes from Germany. 
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Standard-I. G. Co. Formed to Merge 
Hydrogenation Patent Interests 


Formation of this Holding Company Marks Completion 
of Negotiations Between Standard Oil of N. J. and 
German I. G.—Majority Stock Owned by American 
Company which also Assumes Responsibility for 
Management—Technical Work in United States in 
Hands of Standard Oil Development Company—Plan 
to License Process to Entire Oil Industry. 


Standard-I. G. Co., owned jointly by the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey and the I. G. Farbenindustrie, is formed to take over 
control of the merged patent interests of the two companies with 
respect to the manufacture of petroleum products by the hydro- 
genation process. Majority stock of the company will be owned 
by Standard of New Jersey, which will also assume responsibility 
for its management. 

Technical work in the United States on development of the 
process and construction of plants will remain for the present in 
the hands of Standard Oil Development Co., which will co- 
operate directly with the technical staff of the I. G. All business 
aspects of the joint development will be centered in the Standard- 
I. G. Co. 

F. A. Howard, now head of the Standard Oil Development Co., 
will be president of the new corporation; E. M. Clark, vice 
president, M. H. Eames secretary and R. P. Resor, treasurer. 
Directors will include E. M. Clark, Walter Duisberg, R. T. 
Haslam, F. A. Howard, Peter Hurll, H. A. Riedemann, H. G. 
Seidel, S. A. Straw, Otto von Schrenk and Guy Wellman. 


In respect to the hydrogenation process as supplementing 
refining and conversion by decomposition, the company states: 


“The hydrogenation method enlarges the field of possible 
conversion of petroleum products as distinguished from refining 
of such products in what are perhaps the only three statistically 
important respects in which such enlargement is required—as to 
quantity of available supply; second, as to balance between 
light and heavy fuel products, and third, to an important extent 
at least as to the reduction of sulfur content and improvement of 
other chemical characteristics, the difficulty of control of which 
by refining methods has been a minor but important weakness of 
the industry. 

“Three initial commercial oil plants for the operation of the 
hydrogenation process, now building at Bayway, N. J., Baton 
Rouge, La., and Baytown, Texas, are proceeding rapidly toward 
completion and these plants, together with the I. G. commercial 
plant at Merseburg, Germany, which operates both on coal and 
oil, will provide a fairly wide range of commercial experience. 
Aside from the basic technical and economic questions which are 
involved in the development of the hydrogenation method, the 
business aspects of the commercial use of the process have re- 
ceived the most careful consideration. 


_ “Tt has never been the plan to restrict the use of the process 
to the subsidiary and affiliated units of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). 
The views of the I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., and the Standard 
Oil Co. (N. J.) are and have been that the process will have the 
best chance of exerting a maximum constructive influence on the 
oil industry if it is offered for license in the United States at the 
earliest practicable time and on a basis which will provide oppor- 
tunity for co-operation of the industry at large in its further 
development.” 
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Newport Company Acquires Majority 
Control of Acetol Products, Inc. 


Newport Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., acquires 70 per cent of 
the common stock of Acetol Products, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturer of a synthetic glass which admits the violet rays of sun- 
light. S. J. Spitz and Dr. E. H. Killheffer, directors of the 
Newport Co., have been elected directors of the acquired com- 
pany. 

Acetol Products, Inc., whose plant is in New Brunswick, N. J., 
was incorporated in New York in 1927 to acquire the business 
and assets of a New York corporation of the same name. Its 
product, ‘‘Cel-O-Glass,”’ is distributed through dealers, whole- 
salers, and mail-order houses through the United States. Its 
authorized capital stock consists of 240,000 shares of common 
stock of no par value, and 60,000 shares of convertible, class A 
preferred stock. 

Newport Co. has extensive interests in synthetic organic dyes 
rand chemicals, textile chemicals, naval stores, and wood-fiber 
insulating material. Its plans contemplate expansion in various 
divisions of the chemical and related industries. Newport 
Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J., is its major subsidiary in the 
organic chemical field. 





Du Pont Ammonia Corp. Plans 
To Triple Output of Belle Plant 


Du Pont Ammonia Corp. plans to triple output of Belle, 
W. Va., plant, the present capacity of which is 2,000,000 gallons 
of methanol and other alcohols and solvents annually. Entire 
methanol production in America at present is not placed above 
5,000,000 gallons annually. The Belle plant employs the Casale 
process for both methanol and ammonia production as well as 
a modification of the Claude process. Ammonia production, 
now over 100 tons daily, will be more than doubled early in 1930 
according to present plans for additional equipment. Present 
capacity of the ammonia department is 145 tons daily and an 
increase to 215 tons has already been authorized. 

The present executive personnel of the plant is as follows: 
production superintendent, Dr. R. M. Evans; maintenance 
engineer, H. E. Walcott; assistant production superintendent, 
Prescott Van Horn; Alcohol superintendent, Dr. Howard 
Hoenshel; ammonia superintendent, F. D. Snyder; and hydrogen 
superintendent, Hugh Holstein. 





Rayon and Synthetic Yarn Association is formed by fourteen 
rayon producers as follows: American Viscose Co. (Courtaulds), 
Du Pont Rayon Co., Industrial Rayon Corp. Tubize Co., Amer- 
ican Glanzstoff Corp. American Bemberg Corp., American 
Enka Corp., Acme Rayon Corp., American Chatillon Corp., 
Belamose Corp., Delaware Rayon Co., New Bedford Rayon Co., 
A. M. Johnson Rayon Mills, and Skenandoa Rayon Corp. The 
only conspicuous absentee in this list is the American Celanese 
Co. The association will supplement the work at present being 
done by the Rayon Institute. 


Salesmen’s Association, American Chemical Industry, makes 
plans for annual Christmas party to be held in the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York, December 27. The committee in charge 
consists of chairman, Grant A. Dorland, MacNair-Dorland Co.; 
Robert Wilson, Dow Chemical Co.; R. T. Grant, Noil Chemical 
& Color Works; William H. Adkins, Givaudan-Delawanna, 
Inc.; Robert Quinn, Mathieson Alkali Works; and H. B. Prior, 
H. B. Prior & Co. 
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The Wright Biplane, which 
established the world’s sus- 
tained flight records, 1909. 


RANCE, on the New Year’s Eve of 1909. 
Wilbur Wright, American, launches his 
biplane into the air for the longest sustain- 
ed flight in history—two hours and thirty 
minutes. The world is astounded at the es- 
tablishment of this pioneer aviation record. 


Over 20 Years Ago EBG 
Pioneered in the manu- 


facture of Liquid Chlorine 





The EBG plant at Niagara Falls, the same 
year. Liquid Chlorine in the making. And 


a another achievement is registered, the bene- 
—— ir fits of which are shared today by many 
rine produced : ; 
in the U.S. A., industries. 

1907 


Like the pioneers in aviation, EBG has 
continually gone forward, working and ex- 
perimenting toward still greater accomplish- 
ment... and, displaying the true pioneer 
spirit, EBG is always ready to apply its 
knowledge and experience to the greater 
efficiency of bleaching processes. 


os Electro Bleaching Gas Co. es: 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. 9 East 41st Street 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE New York 
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Prof. James F. Morris and Prof. F. G. Keyes, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Prof. L. G. Newell, Boston University; 
Prof. Arthur B. Lamb, Harvard University; Dr. Willis R. 
Whitney, General Electric Co.; Dr. C. E. K. Mees, Eastman 
Kodak Co.; Prof. Marston T. Bogart, Columbia University; 
Prof. Roger Adams, University of Illinois; Dr. C. M. A. Stine, 
EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; James A. Rafferty, 
president, Carbide & Carbons Chemicals Corp.; and Dr. Irving 
Langmuir, president, American Chemical Society, are asked by 
Arthur D. Little to serve on a committee to outline plans for pre- 
senting a hundred years’ progress in chemistry at the Chicago 
Century of Progress celebration in 1933. This committee is one 
of forty similar groups appointed by members of the National 
Research Council’s science advisory committee to collaborate 
with the Century of Progress trustees in developing a basic theme 
whereby the Chicago exposition may be able to dramatize for 
visitors to the fair the advances which have been made in pure 
and applied science during the past hundred years. 


Glenn M. Davidson, National Biscuit Co.; Frank H. Gardner, 
Cornstalk Products Co.; Harry Mix Hooker, Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co.; Joseph Fleming Leete, Spreckles Sugar Corp.; 
Truman Sunderland Safford, patent attorney; Robert Louis 
Sebastian, American Agricultural Chemical Co.; Martin Melvin 
Spencer, Fink Corp.; Edgar H. Stone, Syrups Products Co., and 
Frederick C. Noyes, Phosphate Export Association; are among 
the new members of the Chemists’ Club, New York. 


Dr. Irving Langmuir, assistant director, research laboratory, 
General Electric Co., and president, American Chemical Society 
is chosen by trustees of Columbia University to receive the 
medal of the Charles Frederick Chandler Foundation for 1929. 
The medal will be awarded December 13 at a meeting at Colum- 
bia University, when Dr. Langmuir will lecture on ‘Electro- 
chemical Reactions of Tungsten, Thorium, Caesium and Oxygen.” 


Sir Robert Balfour, until three years ago senior partner in 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., San Francisco, dies in London, November 
4, aged 85. He was born in Fifeshire, Scotland, in 1844, and went 
to California in 1869 accompanied by Robert Foreman and 
Alexander Guthrie to establish a branch of Balfour, Williamson 
& Co. 


H. B. Bishop, C. O. Brown, E. R. Brundage, J. B. Churchill, 
J. G. Detwiler, C. R. Downs, H. B. Lowe, R. M. Palmer, H. P. 
Pearson, J. W. H. Randall, C. F. Roth and T. B. Wagner, are 
appointed members of the membership committee, the Chemists 
Club, New York. 


R. J. Grant formerly assistant general manager, is appointed 
general manager, Noil Chemical & Color Works, New York, coal 
tar dyes, succeeding F. P. Summers, who is now associated with 
Calco Chemical Co. 


R. L. Sibley, formerly patent specialist, Rubber Service Lab- 
oratories Division, Monsanto Chemical Works, is appointed 
director of research of the division, succeeding C. Olin North, 
‘resigned. 


Dr. L. F. Nickell, vice-president in charge of the Monsanto, 
Ill., works, Monsanto Chemical Works, is elected as director, 
Union Trust Co., East St., Louis, Ill. 


Irving Langmuir, president, American Chemical Society, is 
elected an honorary fellow of the Chemical Society. 
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National Fertilizer Association 
Holds Fifth Annual Southern Meet 


National Fertilizer Association holds fifth annual Southern 
meeting in the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., November 
18 to 20. The meeting was featured by plans for greater intra- 
industry co-operation. 

The first day of the session was given over to registration and 
to meetings of the soil improvement committee and of the board 
of directors. The second day was featured by a general session 
in the morning and the Fertilizer Industry Dinner in the evening. 
Among the speakers at the general session were, L. W. Rowell, 
president of the association, on ‘“‘A Plantfood Institute’; Martin 
A. Morrison, Federal Trade Commission, on ‘‘Trade Practice in 
the Fertilizer Industry’; H. R. Smalley, director of soil improve- 
ment work, on “Teamwork for Increased Fertilizer Consump- 
tion’; and Ward H. Sachs, assistant director, on “Soil Improve- 
ment Work in the South.” 

E. L. Robins, president, Meridian Fertilizer Factory, presided 
at the banquet, and the speakers were Charles J. Brand, secretary 
of the association, on ‘‘Sales Methods and Policies in Europe’’; 
and E. St. Elmo Lewis, on ‘Marketing Goods at a Profit.’”” The 
closing day was given over to a round table discussion of the 
industry’s problems limited to active members of the association. 





Chemical Division, Commerce Dept., 
Inaugurates First ‘‘Chemical Day”’ 


Chemical division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, holds first “Chemical Day”’ at the New York offices of the 
Bureau, November 21. At that time, C. C. Concannon, chief of 
the chemical division, spent the day in interviewing representa- 
tives of various chemical companies. Despite the fact that 
interviews were limited to fifteen minute periods, there were fully 
forty requests which could not be accommodated on that day. 

The purpose of this day is to acquaint the industry further 
with respect to the services available through the chemical 
division, for bringing into closer contact the government agencies 
and industry. It is also sought to determine the needs of the 
chemical industry with the thought of further expansion of the 
chemical division’s activities. 

C. C. Coneannon will be in New York one day each month for 
these conferences, and a definite date for each ‘‘Chemical Day”’ 
will be announced well in advance. Richard P. Hendren, of the 
New York office of the chemical division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, is in charge of details connected with 
“Chemical Day.” 





American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists holds 
ninth annual meeting, December 6 and 7, in the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia. Among those who spoke at the general 
sessions were E. H. Killheffer, Newport Chemical Co., president 
of the association, on “Research”; Alan Claflin, L. B. Fortner 
Co., on ‘Behaviour of Ammonium Salts in the Dye Bath”; Dr. 
George L. Clark, University of Illinois, on ‘““X-Ray Research on 
Textiles’; Arthur K. Johnson; Hughes L. Siever; Dr. Paul 
Krais; H. L. Platt; Margaret Hayden Rorke; Charles A. 
Siebert; Ormond W. Clark; Andrew Fisher; Louis S. Zisman. 


Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ Association holds 
annual meeting in the Hotel Commodore, New York, December 
13. 


George Taylor, secretary, Fred L. Lavanburg Co., New York, 


dry colors, dies in Richmond Hill, N. Y., November 12, aged 53. 
He had been with the company since 1890. 


George M. Eddy, president, A. S. Wolley Co., fertilizers, 
Seaford, Del. dies November 11, aged 67. 
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Atmospheric Nitrogen Co. produces approximately 130 tons 
of nitrogen from the air daily at its Hopewell, Va., plant, accord- 
ing to an estimate by Prof. Lauren Hitchcock, University of 
Virginia. This estimate is conservative, according to Dr. Hitch- 
cock, but at current market-prices for nitrogen means an annual 
production by this plant of upward $12,000,000. He placed 
Virginia’s total annual output of fertilizer materials in the 
neighborhood of $20,000,000, an industry, however, ranking only 
third among the State’s chemical activities. Only three other 
States in the union have a chemical fertilizer output of this 
magnitude. 


Dyestuffs department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
announces following new colors: Du Pont Scarlet Y for Lakes, 
and the following Durotone colors for wall paper printing and 
coated papers: Durotone Pink B Paste, Brown OY Paste, 
Yellow R Paste, and Blue G Paste. New Ponsol colors are 
Ponsol Red Violet RRNX Powder and Ponsol Pink double 
powder. 


Century Carbon Co., Wishnick-Tumpeer subsidiary, announces 
that H. W. Perritt, formerly director, Louisiana Minerals divi- 
sion, State Department of Conservation, Monroe, La., is now 
general manager of the company’s gas and land division. Pre- 
vious to his connection with the Department of Conservation, 
he had been in charge of the Haines Oil Field. 


Alweda Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturing chemist, is 
formed by merger of Allen-Foster, Inc., and the Weda Chemical 
Co. Temporary managing committee consists of Nicholas S. 
Gesoalde, president, and George 8S. Harkavy, secretary-treasurer, 
Allen-Foster, Inc.; and H. Schwartzbach, vice-president, and 
B. Grossman, secretary, Weda Chemical Co. 


Titanium Pigment Co., Inc., New York, announces that the 
product formerly designated as ‘“‘Titanox,” will henceforth be 
known as “Titanox B”; and that the pigment formerly known 
as ‘Titanium Calcium Pigment” will be 
“Titanox C.” 


designated as 


» 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. purchases General 
Laboratories, Madison, Wis., makers of a deodorant and fly 
spray. Company will be operated as separate unit, with 
Walter K. Wilson as general manager. 


Ansbacher-Siegel Corp., New York, dry colors and insecticides, 
acquires Contex Color Co., Paterson, N. J., manufacturers of 
toners and lakes, founded in May, 1928, by L. D. Walker and 
S. H. Solomon. 


General Dyestuff Corp., New York, announces the marketing 
of a synthetic wax, manufactured by the I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
The product comes in different grades suitable for different uses. 


Solvay Sales Corp. publishes 24-page book entitled, ‘Solvay 


Liquid Caustic Soda,’ which gives complete information and 
instructions for unloading and handling liquid caustic soda. 


’ Chemical Foundation, Inc., announces that it has taken over 
the business management of “The Journal of Physical Chemistry.” 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. announces removal of New 
York stock transfer office to 17 Battery pl. 


General Chemical Co. announces removal of Philadelphia 
office to 1343 Azch st. 
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Anglo-Chilean Nitrate Completes 
Negotiations with Lautaro Company 


Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corp. acquires Lautaro 
Nitrate Co., an English compary which is a large producer of 
nitrate with extensive holdings in Chile. The transaction 
involves a concurrent agreement by which Anglo-Chilean Con- 
solidated Nitrate Corp. obtains outright ownership of all patents 
relating to the extraction of nitrates by the Guggenheim process. 
The patents were transferred against payment of the net cost 
of developing and obtaining the patents, plus interest amounting 
to about $267,000. 

According to stockholders by E. A. Cappelen Smith, president, 
Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corp., that company, “has 
agreed to design and construct for the Lautaro company a new 
540,000-ton Guggenheim process plant and has granted the 
Lautaro company a license to operate such plant. Cost of con- 
struction has been provided for through the sale of $32,000,000 
twenty-five-year six percent convertible bonds of the Lautaro 
company. It is expected the plant will be completed and placed 
in operation before July 1, 1932. Representatives of your com- 
pany have been elected to the Lautaro directorate and will 
control the latter’s management.” 

Gross earnings of the Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate 
Corp. in six months ended June 30 were $2,363,774, compared 
with $1,974,118 in the corresponding 1928 period. 





Belle Chemical Co. Plans 
Synthetic Camphor Manufacture 


Belle Chemical Co., Belleville, N. J., announces plans for 
manufacture of synthetic camphor on a commercial scale by 
January 1. Initial production will be between 500 and 1,000 
pounds per day and present plant capacity is said to permit of 
an increase to atona day. Officers of the company are as follows: 
president, Jacob V. Smeaton, president also of S. M. Birch 
Lumber Co., Passaic; vice-president, Stewart Lindsley, president 
and owner, National Carbonic Gas Co., Newark; and treasurer, 
Edward F. L. Lotte, general manager, National Silk Dyeing Co., 
Patterson; and secretary and general manager, Charles A. 
Bianchi. 

Financial structure of the company is as follows: Capitaliza- 
tion $500,000 of which amount half has been mailed in; 500 
shares of preferred with par value of $100 each; 10,000 shares 
of A and 10,000 shares of B common stock. Stock is closely held 
by the officers and it is said that no public sale is contemplated. 





Du Pont Secures Interest in 
Oberkoks in Duco Agreement 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., takes a stock interest in 
Oberkoks Chemical Co., Berlin, as the result of an agreement 
between the two companies by which the du Pont company 
grants the Berlin concern patent rights for the manufacture of 
Duco at the factory of Oscar Mosebach, Riesa, Saxony, sub- 
sidiary of the Oberkoks company. 

Berlin company will have exclusive rights to manufacture 
Duco products in its territory. The du Pont company will accept 
stock in a new company as part payment, the remainder of the 
consideration being payable in cash. Agreement is no different 
from that which the du Pont company has entered into with the 
Australian Duco company and the French Duco company, both 
these companies having been granted exclusive rights to manu- 
facture Duco products in their territories. 





Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufacturers’ Association holds 
sixteenth annual convention, December 9, 10 and 11, at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York. Among the speakers at the three-day 
session, featured by the annual banquet on the evening of 
December 10, were, C. C. Baird, J. P. Jordan, Major L. D. H. 
Weld, and Merle Aylesworth. 
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Stabilisal 
66 A 99 


Stabilizing Bronze Lacquers 


TABILISAL “A” is a 

material that has been 
used for several years in 
Europe as an addition to 
nitrocellulose bronze lac- 
quers, to prevent their jelly- 
ing and to minimize the 
tarnishing of the metallic 
bronze powder in the dried 
lacquer film. Polished 
metal surfaces, protected by 
a clear metal lacquer con- 
taining very small amounts 
of Stabilisal “‘A,’’ will not 
tarnish. 


The principal advantages 
in its use are the “el 
tion of waste of lacqffer due 
to jellying and thickening 
before using as well as an 
increased durability of the 
resulting finish. 


Samples and literature 
upon request 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT 
& CO., Inc. 


1150 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing 
Company 


of Philadelphia 


announces the purchase of the 
process and plant for the 


manufacture of 


Ammonium 
Persulphate 





formerly owned by 
The North American 
Chemical Company, 
Bay City, Michigan 





This equipment has been trans- 
ferred to their Wyandotte, 
Michigan plant, and is now 
being operated in charge of the 
people formerly at Bay City. 





THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 





solicits orders through its 
regular representatives 
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Meetings to Aid Census Program 
Held Throughout Country 


Advisory committee, Census of Manufactures, Department of 
Commerce, inaugurates, November 22, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, a series of meetings designed to bring the practical 
use of the Census data to the attention of the manufacturers of 
the country in order that full co-operation may be received by 
the Census Bureau in gathering this information. Speakers at 
the opening meeting, which was attended by several hundred 
business men representing communities within a radius of 100 
miles of New York, included Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce; Colonel L. S. Horner, president, Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co.; Frederick H. Feiker, managing director, Associated 
Business Papers; and John E. Palmer, chief in charge of informa- 
tion of the census of manufactures. 

The complete schedule of the other conferences of this nature 
is as follows: Philadelphia, Nov. 25; Atlanta, Nov. 27; Detroit, 
Nov. 29; Buffalo, Nov. 30; Pittsburgh, Dec. 2; Cleveland, 
Dec. 4; Chicago, Dec. 5; New Orleans, Dec. 7; Dallas, Dec. 9; 
St. Louis, Dec. 11; Omaha, Dec. 12; Denver, Dec. 14; Seattle, 
Dec. 17; San Francisco, Dec. 19; Los Angeles, Dec. 20, and the 
final meeting at Boston, Jan. 4. 





European Benzol Producers 


Form International Cartel 


Benzene producers of Belgium, England, France, Germany, 
Ireland, Luxemburg, Netherlands and the Saar meet together in 
Paris and form an international cartel. It was arranged to 
create a permanent central international benzene committee, 
with offices in Paris, the next meeting of the committee to be 
held in London early next year, followed by a general meeting in 
Germany in June, 1930. The objects of the new group are the 
establishment of grades, propaganda work for the use of benzene 
and research on the improvement of benzene motor fuels. Uni- 
form prices may also be anticipated. 

One of the most important purposes of the alliance will be the 
promoting of the extended uses of benzene as a motor fuel. 
Although for the present the central offices are to be with the 
Paris Gas Co. there will ultimately be secretaries and official 
address in each of the countries represented. 

M. H. Laurain, managing director, Paris Gas Co. has been 
appointed chairman of the permanent committee. 





Egg Albumen Duty Raised 


Duty on egg albumen, in the form of crystals, as dried egg 
albumen, is fixed at 18 cents a pound in a decision rendered by 
the United States customs court. The protests of numerous large 
import houses, claiming duty at 6 cents a pound, under the pro- 
vision for ‘‘egg albumen,” prepared or preserved, and not specially 
provided for, were set aside by the court. 

The court ruled that ‘“‘considering this commodity as Congress 
would naturally have considered it, from a relative standpoint, it 
is dried.” 

Importers, whose protests are overruled, include the F. H. 
Shallus Co., Gallagher & Ascher, American Trading Co., S. W. 
Bridges & Co., Bridges, Neumer & Co., T. M. Duche & Sons, 
Exact Products Co., Wm. H. Foster & Co., French Kreme Co., 
Globe Shipping Co., Hans Hinrichs Chemical Corp., Importers 
Commission Co., Innis, Speiden & Co., A. Klipstein & Co., Joe 
Lowe Co., David L. Moss & Co., and Stein, Hall & Co. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Ethyl Gasoline Corp., 
and Frigidaire Corp., establish an experimental laboratory at the 
University of Cincinnati for investigation of physiological effects 
of metals, poisons and general industrial chemicals. 


Du Pont Rayon Co. announces starting of production of 


“‘Acele Rayon” production in company’s new plant at Waynes- 
boro, Va. 
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Chemical Manufacturers Paid 
5.73 Per Cent of Total Income Tax 


Manufacturers of chemicals and allied products paid 5.73 per 
cent of the total corporation income tax collected by the Federal 
government on returns for the calendar year 1927, and the per- 
centage of tax on the amount of net income was exceeded by only 
two other manufacturing groups. 

An analysis of the 1927 tax returns issued by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue shows that returns were filed by 7,229 corpora- 
tions engaged in manufacturing chemicals and allied substances, 
including petroleum refining, fertilizers, drugs, oils, paints, and 
soaps. Of this total 3,960 corporations, or 54.78 per cent, re- 
ported a net taxable income, compared with the 57.40 per cent of 
all manufacturing concerns, which showed net income. The 
chemical firms showing net income for 1927 had a total gross in- 
come of $6,799,331,331, and were allowed deductions of $6,303, 
474,059. 

The total net income of these chemical manufacturers was 
$495,857,272, but they were allowed a total of $8,398,156 as net 
loss for the prior year. The total income tax collected from them 
was $64,766,664, or 13.06 per cent of their net income, and 
amounted to 5.73 per cent of the total corporation income tax 
for that year. 

After deducting returns from inactive corporations reporting 
no data, the Bureau of Internal Revenue reports that 40 per cent 
of the corporations manufacturing chemicals in 1927 (numbering 
2,892) reported no net income. These had a gross income of 
$1,969,078,193, and were allowed deductions totaling $2,079,447, 
208, leaving a deficit of $110,369,015. Among all manufacturing 
corporations there was a total of 38.75 per cent reporting no net 
income. 

Gross sales of all chemical manufacturing corporations filing 
returns for 1927 totaled $8,036,189,168, and the gross profits from 
the sales totaled $2,273,447,055. Dividends on stock of domestic 
corporations held by chemical manufacturing companies totaled 
$189,921,926. The compiled net profits of all chemical manu- 
facturing companies reporting, including those with no taxable 
income, and before deductions permitted by law, totaled $588, 
221,212. The companies distributed $521,280,397 in cash divi- 
dends and $12,413,473 in stock dividends during 1927. 

The bureau divided chemical manufacturing corporations into 
four groups. Returns were received from 633 petroleum and 
mineral oil refining concerns, of which 267 had net incomes, total- 
ing $157,388,266, and paid an income tax of $20,811,404. Manu- 
facturers of chemicals proper (acids, salts, and other compounds) 
filed 412 returns of which, 230 showed a net income: this totaled 
$84,774,345 and was taxed at $11,347,923. Manufacturers of 
allied chemical substances, such as drugs, oils, paints, soap, and 
other chemical substances not elsewhere specified, filed 5,906 
returns, of which 3,298 showed a net income, this being $248,117, 
091, taxed at $31,977,384. Fertilizer manufacturing corpora- 
tions filed 278 returns, of which 165 showed a net income of 
$5,577,570 and paid a tax of $629,953. 





Anhydrous aluminum chloride is quoted in Germany at about 
16 cents per pound in 10-ton lots or 19 cents per pound in half- 
ton lots. Its importance not only in petroleum refining but in 
more intensive application in the classic Friedal and Crafts and 
Gotterman reactions are recognized, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Desulfurizing oil is said by some to be a 
possible new outlet for cheap aluminum chloride. This product 
is manufactured and marketed in Germany by the I. G., Dr. 
Alexander Wacker, J. D. Riedel, E. de Haen, and A. G. Egestorff, 
Salzwerke & Chemsche Fabriken. 


New Orleans Association of Commerce publishes a twenty-five 
page booklet entitled, ‘Industrial Chemical Opportunities at 
New Orleans,’”’ which is a statement of facts concerning New 
Orleans as a suitable location for chemical industries, prepared by 


J. F. Coleman Engineering Co. Copies are available upon 
request. 
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U. S. Chemical Exports Increase 
13 Per Cent for Nine Months 


Imports also Show Increase of 4 Per Cent over Correspond- 
ing Period of Last Year—Total Imports of Industrial 
Chemicals Show Gain of 30 Per Cent—Still $9,000,000 
Below Total Exports of this Classification. 


Exports of chemicals and allied products from the United 
States increased 13 per cent to $158,730,000 for the first nine 
months of 1929. Imports also increased 4 per cent to $176,419, 
000 as compared with the same period of last year. 

Although a gain of 30 per cent was made in total imports of 
industrial chemicals, they were still $9,000,000 below the total 
exports of this classification, which advanced only five per cent, 
according to the Department of Commerce. 

Of the imports of industrial chemicals, amounting to $22,466, 
000, the commodities accounting for the greater part of the trade 
and making the increase were arsenious acid, $734,000; tartaric 
acid, $511,000; acetic acid, $1,726,000; cobalt oxide, $646,000; 
crude glycerin, $753,000; refined glycerin, $445,000; crude 
iodine, $1,500,000; potassium carbonate, $762,000; potassium 
hydroxide, $783,000; potassium nitrate, $378,000;  argols, 
$1,216,000; sodium cyanide, $2,368,000; and miscellaneous 
chemical compounds, $4,905,000. 

Month by month this year some specific sodium compounds 
have been entering the United States in greater amounts for each 
single month than previously for any entire year. An exceedingly 
large amount, or $212,000 worth of sodium carbonate, calcined, 
or soda ash has been imported into the United States, 99 per cent 
of which has entered Michigan from Canada. Over $800,000 
worth of crude sodium sulfate, $200,000 of sodium silicofluoride, 
and $350,000 of sodium chlorate have been received during the 
first nine months of 1929. 

Almost two-fifths of the industrial chemical specialties exported, 
to the amount of $11,032,000, was comprised of insecticides, 
disinfectants, and similar preparations. After having been 
shipped in slightly too large amounts to be consumed in 1928, 
this class recorded a small reduction of $241,000 to $4,282,000, 
for the nine months of 1929. This loss was in the household 
insecticides and not those preparations sold for agricultural use. 

The chief changes in the exports of industrial chemicals, 
valued at $20,666,000, were larger sales of acetone, to $559,200; 
nitrocellulose or acetocellulose, solutions, to $451,400; calcium 
chloride, to $327,200; dextrine, to $795,000; hydrogen peroxide, 
to $296,010; anhydrous ammonia, to $303,700; chlorine, to 
$195,600; oxygen, to $80,200, and other gases, to $299,800. 

Although the total exports of sodas and sodium compounds 
changed but little, there were several decided changes in the 
individual items; for example, only about half as much bi- 
chromate and chromate and two-thirds as much borate were 
exported. These losses were partially offset by lafger shipments 
of the carbonates—soda ash and sal soda—with a trade of 
$1,100,000 worth; of the modified sodas, $400,000; hydroxide, 
$2,740,000; and miscellaneous sodium compounds, $1,700,000. 

A rather outstanding contrast in the fertilizer trade was the 
upward trend in the outbound trade and the downward trend in 
the inbound. Total foreign shipments of fertilizers and materials, 
amounting to $15,311,000 (1,155,000 tons), surpassed those of 
the corresponding period of 1928 by 19 per cent. The improve- 
ment was general except in superphosphates. 

After a somewhat lessened demand from foreign countries, 
owing to competition and overstocking, ammonium sulfate ship- 
ments improved to 99,000 tons, valued at $4,328,000. Other 
nitrogenous materials advanced to 15,000 tons, $746,000; phos- 
phate rock to 855,000 tons, $4,000,000; and prepared fertilizer 
mixtures to 27,000 tons, $1,443,000. 

Fertilizers entering the country declined 10 per cent to $56, 
000,000 (1,760,000 tons), attributable partly to the drop in price 
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of some commodities and partly to overstocking last year. Most 
conspicuous among the losses were thpse of sodium nitrate, from 
$30,881,000 (853,600 tons) to $28,740,000 (767,000 tons); 
ammonium-sulfate-nitrate, from $4,240,600 (73,700 tons) to 
$571,800 (10,000 tons); tankage, from $1,077,300 (38,700 tons) 
to $570,000 (14,400 tons); ammonium sulfate, from $1,069,000 
(23,000 tons) to $688,000 (16,800 tons); potash chloride, from 
$6,378,000 (182,300 tons) to $5,952,200 (166,200 tons); potash 
sulfate crude, from $3,245,000 (71,900 tons) to $2,557,300 
to $2,557,300 (55,600 tons); and manure salts, from $4,214,600 
(320,900 tons) to $38,655,800 (278,500 tons). 

One-quarter more coal-tar products were shipped to foreign 
countries in the January-September, 1929, period than in the 
1928, or a total of $13,538,000. The expansion occurred, for the 
most part, in benzol, which accounted for 45 per cent, and colors, 
dyes, and stains, forming 43 per cent of the total. Exports of 
colors, dyes, and stains other than household dyes improved 
from $4,345,000 (18,000,000 pounds) to $5,581,000 (28,148,000 
pounds). Coal-tar medicinals declined most markedly from 
$257,300 (664,200 pounds) to $133,000 (124,700 pounds). 

In the inbound trade the most conspicuous change was made 
in the 30 per cent loss in imports of creosote oil to $7,573,000 
(58,867,000 gallons), explainable by greater production in the 
domestic industry. Imports of colors, dyes, and stains, amount- 
ing to $6,566,000 (5,839,000 pounds), were not only one-third 
greater than during the corresponding period of 1928, but were 
very nearly $1,000,000 above the exports. 

Exports of naval stores, gums and resins advanced 21 per cent 
from $19,422,000 in January-September, 1928, to $23,474,000 in 
January-September, 1929. One-third more spirits of turpentine 
left the United States during the January-September, 1929, 
period, or a total of $6,443,000 (12,275,000 gallons). Notwith- 
standing the adoption to a greater extent of synthetic resins in 
place of the natural gums, particularly for protective coatings, 
imports, nevertheless, were one quarter more in January-Sep- 
tember, 1929, and reached $27,484,000, a figure one-sixth of the 
total import of chemicals and allied products. Varnish gums 
including shellac, advanced from $13,736,000 (64,912,000 pounds) 
to $17,032,000 (80,391,000 pounds). 





U. S. Exports 700,000 Tons of Sulfur 


United States now exports annually about 700,000 long tons of 
sulfur in addition to supplying most of the domestic market, 
according to a report by the Bureau of Mines. This position is 
contrasted with recent years when the nation was dependent 
upon foreign deposits. 

From 1917 to 1928, inclusive, average annual production of 
brimstone in the United States amounted to 1,608,000 long tons, 
compared with an annual average of 365,000 tons for the period 
1904 to 1916. Imports of foreign sulfur during the period were 
negligible. Exports during the period averaged annually about 
449,000 long tons, increasing from 152,736 tons in 1917 to 789,274 
tons in 1927, but decreasing 13 per cent in 1928 to 685,051 tons. 

Domestic pyrites production decreased from an average annual 
of 296,000 long tons (1904-1916) to an average annual of 257,000 
tons (1917-1928), whereas pyrites imports dropped from an 
average annual of nearly 800,000 long tons for the earlier period 
to an average of 379,000 tons for the later. Domestic consump- 
tion, exclusive of any utilization of by-product smelter fumes of 
sulfur as brimstone and pyrites, increased during the same time 
from an average of 794,000 tons to an average of about 1,374,000 
tons. 





Holzverkohlungs Industrie A. G. (Haig) of Constance has been 
granted German Letters Patent No. 475,428 covering its new 
process for producing actone from ethyl alcohol, by treating it 
with water vapor in the presence of catalysts such as iron oxide, 
manganese hydroxide, copper oxhydrate, and copper carbonate. 
The process is not at present economical in Germany on account 
of the high price of alcohol, although it is said to be in operation 
in England, reports the Department of Commerce. 
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Solvay American Investment Corp. 
Five-months’ Net at $2,198,470 


Company’s Investments Carried on Balance Sheet at Cost 
of $79,891,529—Chief Holding Consists of 466,488 Shares 
of Allied Chemical Stock—Market Value and Cost of 
Holdings Compared as of August 31. 


Solvay American Investment Corp. reports for five months 
ended August 31, 1929, net profit of $2,198,470 after interest, 
expenses, taxes, etc. Stock consists of 250,000 shares (par $100) 
of 514% preferred and 300,000 no-par shares of common. On 
August 31, 1929, the market value of securities held exceeded 
book values by $85,185,309, exclusive of $127,177 securities not 
quoted, which are valued at cost. 

Income account for five months ended August 21, 1929, follows: 
Dividends received $1,124,462; profit on realization of invest- 
ments $1,268,520; interest, etc., $283,698; total income $2,676, 
680; expenses, interest, taxes, etc., $478,210; net profit 
$2,198 470. 

The investments include certain common shares of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., 359,000 of which shares are deposited as 
security for the $15,000,000 15-year 5% secured notes, Series A, 
of Solvay American Investment Corp., and an additional 62,500 
of which shares are deposited in escrow to be delivered to such 
registered owners of the stock purchase warrants attached to its 
5%% cumulative preferred stock as may exercise the subscrip- 
tion privilege to subscribe for those 62,500 shares; when any of 
these shares are subscribed for by owners of the warrants, the 
corporation is obligated to pay to the previous owner of the shares 
an additional $80 a share for each share sold at not less than 
$325 a share. 

Market value and cost of the company’s investments as of 
certain dates are as follows, according to the ‘Wall St. Journal.” 





Mar. 31,'28 Mar. 31, ’29 Aug. 31, '29 

Dlarket Value... ...scccccecs $67,091,482 $107,379,740 $165,076,839 
ER a a cc ie Cashin yeaa WL 56,528,163 54,362,466 79,891,529 
BO Tee e Cea $10,563,319 $ 53,017,274 $ 85,185,310 


Investments as of August 31, with number of shares and mar- 
ketvalue, follow: 


Industrials: Shares Mkt Value 
General: 
American Int’l Corp. common.............+. 18,760 $ 1,655,570 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., common............. 666 91,9 
Kreuger & Toll Co., A. C. for par db......... 19,200 758,400 
Montgomery Ward & Co., common.......... 666 91,242 
OR ee eo, eee ee 500 128,250 
Westinghouse 1. & M. Co., common........ 500 144,000 
il: 
Shell Union Oil Corp., common.............. 2,000 58,000 
I ky shee Rie weed Cheese anwes 1,000 70,125 
RY CHI oca.s' ba ch aKasiegbeeles Oaens- awe 500 63,000 
Public utilities: 
Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y., com.......... 500 90,375 
Banks and trust companies: 
je ee he 2. A} Seen 1,000 184,500 
First National Bank of N. Y..........ecee00 100 788,750 
Guaranty Trust Co. of Ni Yo ccscccccccccewcs 642 634,617 
Forpign: El. Sec. C 5% fB 10,000 
ydro-El. Sec. Corp., 5% par pref B......... i t 
Int'l Holding Co., td. COMMONs...ss-+++++ 400 ‘ *25,030 
.French & For. Inv. Corp., pf. 5% pd......... 4 
French & F. Inv. Corp., em. fully pd......... S000 f *102,146 
Specials: : 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., common....... 466,488 156,708,300 
Libbey-Owens Sec. Corp., res v..t. C.......... ryt 
tLibbey-Owens S. Corp., unr. v. t. ¢.......... ‘ 2,429,992 
Part. of th in purchase of: 
International Holding Co., Ltd., and S. A. Fab. 
aN a =e eee eee 1,052,549 


$165,076,839 


*Valued at cost. tMarket values based on market value of holdings of 


Securities Corp. 
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Du Pont Declares Extra of 
70 Cents Per Share on Common 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. declares an extra dividend of 
70 cents on common stock in addition to the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1 on the common and $1.50 on the debenture stock. 
Extra common dividend is payable January 4 and regular Decem- 
ber 14, both to stock of record November 27. Debenture dividend 
is payable January 25 to stock of record January 10. This carries 
out the custom of the company of passing on to stockholders the 
greater part of the extra payments received from its holdings in 
the General Motors Corp. which previously declared an extra 
dividend of 30 cents a share. The du Pont company holds or 
controls 22.94 per cent of the stock of the General Motors Cor- 
poration and has always paid to du Pont stockholders the extra 
dividends received from such holdings. An extra dividend of 
50 cents a share was paid by du Pont on July 3, reflecting an extra 
General Motors dividend of 30 cents paid on July 2. 





Allied Chemical and Dye Declares 
5 Per Cent Stock Dividend 


Allied Chemical and Dye Corp. declares a 5 per cent stock 
dividend and announces that in view of the economic progress of 
the company it was expected that the payment of an annual 
stock dividend would be continued. The directors also declared 
the regular quarterly dividends of $1.50 a common share and 
$1.75 a preferred share. 

The stock dividend is voted to common stockholders of record 
of Dec. 11, payable on Jan. 3, 1930, “or as soon thereafter as 
approval to list the additional shares on the New York Stock 
Exchange is granted.”’” The cash dividend on the common stock 
is payable on Feb. 1, 1930, to stockholders of Jan. 15, and the 
preferred dividend on Jan. 2 to holders of record of Dee. 11. 





J.T. Baker Offers New Rights 
and Declares Extra Dividend 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co. declares an extra dividend of 11% 
cents and the regular quarterly dividend of 1834 cents on the 
common stock, both payable December 31 to stock of record 
December 14. Directors propose to continue the 30 cents as a 
quarterly dividend, placing the stock on a $1.20 annual basis 
compared with 75 cents heretofore. 

Stockholders of record November 20, 1929 have been offered 
rights to subscribe to additional stock at $20 per share in the 
ratio of one new share for each share held. Rights will expire and 
payment is due December 2. Any common stock so offered for 
subscription which is not subscribed for on or before December 2, 
1929 will be offered for sale at not less than $20 a share at such 
times and in such manner as the officers may determine. 





Commercial Solvents Corporation declares an initial quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents on its new stock, placing the stock on a $1 
annual basis, equal to $10 on the old stock prior to the recent ten- 
for-one split-up on which $8 annually was paid. 


Nichols Copper Co. declares regular quarterly dividend of 
4334 cents a share on its Class A stock, payable January 2 to 
stock of record December 20. 


Hercules Powder Co. declares extra dividend of $1 and regular 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents on common, both payable Decem- 
ber 24 to stock of record December 13. 
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Twelve Chemical Companies Show 
28% Combined Profit Increase 


ese 

Twelve chemical companies, show in their published profit 
figures for the first nine months of 1929 a combined increase of 
28.17 per cent. in comparison with the corresponding period in 
1928, according to Ernst & Ernst, accountants. 

The comparative figures are as follows: 

1929 
$4,876,570 


2,887,787 
2,809,662 


1928 
$2,528,166 
2,105,851 
2,099,774 


Bie OCUCUIOR COs TOOK 6 4.66.6 6.0.0 oes bos eee 
CEWUNDN COPMOR COs. iieciiccas cecsenvesseevns 
Commercial Solvents Corporation 


PN RO ee 6 am cies wo Gah olalbi ara saws *2,742,876 *1,952,393 
Piatneeon: Bima WOES. «5.6.66 ccc ce cnaccves 1,726,904 1,560,020 
Monsanto Chemical Works... 6.6 cccccoecsces 970,039 692,000 
Wat. Distillers Products Corp... ......6.500scceccsess 462,845 311,218 
ON Ol iehic eos rset a He Ree ee eaten eis 1,173,952 622,313 





(EGESS GOETHE CO acs scic cc cicisizie nese sine 11,480,489 = -:10,: 381 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.............2+05 24,050,664 19,629,483 
MTD CAPTION cin 65 his dS alee ta weed mee beeen 1,079,186 581,742 
Westvaeo Chlorine Products Corp............... 841,840 481,756 





SONU se cle tea ee ete dean ote hee or Ba Ce og $55,011,614 $42,921,077 
. Note—Where figures published are before certain charges they have been so 
included here. *Nine months ended August 31. 





Westvaco Chlorine Products 
Nine-months’ Net at $841,840 


Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. and subsidiaries report 
for nine months ended September 28, 1929, net profit of $841,840 
after interest, depreciation and federal taxes, equivalent after 
allowing for dividend requirements on 7% preferred stock, to 
$3.21 a share on 225,109 no-par shares of common stock. This 
compares with net profit in corresponding period of 1928 of 
$481,756, or $1.61 a share, computed on above number of com- 
mon shares. 

Current assets on September 28, last, including $1,446,852 
cash, call loans and temporary investments amounted to $2,575, 
145, comparing with $1,685,537 on same date in 1928 while 
current liabilities totaled $251,345 against $471,624. 





Monsanto Third Quarter Net 
Equivalent to 75 Cents a Share 


Monsanto Chemical Works for quarter ended September 30, 
1929, reports net profit of $234,614 after charges and federal 
taxes, equivalent to 75 cents a share on 310,852 shares of no-par 
stock. This compares with $255,728 in third quarter of 1928, or 
82 cents a share, based on same number of shares. 

Net profit for nine months ended September 30, 1929, was 
$878,840 after above charges, equal to $2.83 a share on 310,852 
shares of stock, compared with net profit of $682,980 or $2.23 a 
share on present share basis in first nine months of previous year. 





Duval Sulphur Changes Capitalization 


Stockholders of Duval Texas Sulphur Co. authorize a change 
in the present capitalization of 100,000 shares of $10 par value to 
550,000 shares of no-par value. Five new shares were issued for 
each share now held. Additional 50,000 shares not required for 
the split-up will be held in the company’s treasury for expansion 
purposes. The split-up was effective November 15. 


a 





Atlas Powder Co. declares extra dividend of $1 and regular 
quarterly dividend of $1 on common, both payable December 10 
to stock of record November 29. 


Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corp. declares regular quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents, payable December 16 to stock of record 
November 30. 


International Salt Co. declares regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.50, payable January 2 to stock of record December 16. 
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Newport Company Offers New 
Common at $20 Per Share 


Newport Co. offers common stockholders right to subscribe 
to additional common at $20 a share in ratio of one new share to 
every forty held November 23. Holders of class A convertible 
stock who convert and become holders of record of common on 
November 23 will be entitled to the rights. 
subscriptions are payable in full December 20. 

Company declared regular quarterly dividends of 75 cents on 
class A convertible stock and 50 cents on common, both payable 
December 2 to stock of record November 23. 

Report of Newport Co. and subsidiaries for quarter ended 
September 30, 1929, shows net profit of $442,335 after interest, 
depreciation and federal taxes, equivalent after dividend require- 
ments on 64,791 shares of $3 class A stock outstanding at end of 
period, to 95 cents a share on 404,565 no-par shares of common 
stock. 

For nine months ended September 30, net profit totaled $1,173, 
952 after above charges, equal to $2.54 a share on 404,565 com- 
mon shares against $622,313 or $1.31 a share on 251,250 shares 
in first nine months of previous year. 


Rights expire and 





Anglo-Chilean Reports Six- 
months’ Net Loss of $1,331,760 


Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corp. and subsidiaries 
report for six months ended June 30, 1929, net loss of $1,331,760 
after interest, taxes, amortization, depreciation and depletion, 
etc.,comparing with net loss of $902,278 in first six months of 1928. 

Statement shows gross earnings of $2,363,774, compared with 
$1,974,118 for the same period in 1928 and $330,952 for that in 
1927. After interest on floating indebtedness, taxes and miscel- 
laneous charges, net earnings to surplus were $1,269,367, against 
$1,434,842 for the first half of 1928 and $119,759 for the 1927 
period. 

After deducting $1,141,656 for interest charges on British 
debenture stock and on American debenture bonds for the six 
months, a surplus of $127,711 before depreciation and depletion 
remained. After depreciation and depletion charges of $1,459, 
470, there was a deficit of $1,331,760. 





Sherwin-Williams Co. of Canada, Ltd., manufacturer of paints, 
varnishes and lacquers, reports for fiscal year ended August 31, 
1929, net income of $772,115 after depreciation, interest, taxes 
and pension fund, equivalent after dividend requirements on 7% 
preferred stock, to $2.65 a share on 200,000 shares of no-par 
common stock. This compares with $772,873 or $2.66 a share in 
previous year, based on present share basis. 


Monroe Chemical Co. reports for ten months ended October 31, 
1929, (including Mary T. Goldman Co. for three months) net 
profit of $333,011 after charges and federal taxes, equivalent after 
dividend requirements on 30,000 $3.50 no-par preference shares, 
to $2.45 a share on 100,000 no-par shares of common stock. 


International Printing Ink Corp. declares a quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents on the common, placing issue on $3 annual basis 
against $2.50 previously. The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 on the preferred was also declared, both dividends payable 
February 1 to stock of record January 13. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., has purchased 3,000,000 
marks of total 12,000,000 marks capital of Hirsch Copper Co., 
Berlin, large metal trade and rolling mill undertaking. 


Virginia Carolina Chemical Corp. declares regular quarterly of 
$1.75 on prior preferred stock, payable December 5 to stock of 
record November 20. 


Link Belt Co. declares regular quarterly dividend of 65 cents, 
payable December 1 to stock of record November 15. 
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1929 Sales Earnings 
Nov. 27 1929 1928 In Since ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
High w High Low High Low Nov. Jan. 1 $ Listed Rate 192921928 1927 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
131} 126} 223% 77 99 59 278,700 2,167,700 Air Reduction.............06. : No 769,000 $3.00 9 mo. 5.63 4.61 
2454 242 3543 197 2523 146 125,020 941,420 Allied Chem. & Dye..... eee No 2,178,109 6.00 1928 11.12 10.03 
196 922° 926 REBA k  ceus 6,400 40,900 LA © BOCA ree koee 100 392,849 7% 1928 68.63 62.59 
6} 63 23% 4 26 15 16,100 186,800 Am. Agricultural Chem......... a 100 333,221 eae 1.59 
264 244 732 18 79} 55 17,600 85,800 100 284,552 “its 2.47 7.86 
114% 110} 184) 86 1174 70 797,000 5,481,100 25 2,473,998 4.00 1928 6.86 4.11 
140 140 142 133} 147 136 5,800 42,600 100 412,333 71% 1928 48:17 31.66 
284 27 55 20 87} 74 58,800 423,300 No 380,000 1.60 9 mo. 2.59 3.39 
42} 40} 812 31} 633 39 98,300 2,117,200 No 868,000 3.00 6 mo. 1.73 3.58 
112 109 135 106 1174 109 1,1¢ 32,400 100 69,000 6% 6 mo. 24.10 26.52 
72 70 130} 62 293 169 341,400 3,901,200 No 1,830,000 4.00 6 mo. 5.03 8.24 
135 1344 138 123 142 131 6,50 41,800 100 fi 71% 6 mo. 21.90 S717 
10} 9; 49} 7 57 63 41,900 711,800 25 200,000 ee 3 mo. 0.97 ie 
61i 57§ 1114 403 117% 40 7,200 86,600 eae RESIN Rae 25 96,560 6.00 3 mo. 3.92 d5.99 
77% = 85§ «140 70 1203 53% 2,524,400° 32,064,600 POR come Copper Mining........ 50 8,796,000 7.00 1928 6.63 3.37 
264 25 40} 18} 112% 55} 37,800 529,200 Archer Dan. Mid Beee Sale eee eevee No 81,000 2.00 9mo. 0.49 8.04 
ee aa cone we ke oe 2,120 RRP Pre ere 100 41,000 7% 9 mo, 22.10 46.94 
81 81 140 67 114 63 20,500 288,700 pres BOD 6 6.5: aisie'ss:0's'si0- 50's No 261,438 4.00 9 mo. 6.29 4.30 
97 97 1064 90 1103 102 1,060 6,720 © 2 RE ee Omir eae Sem 100 90, 6% 9 mo. 22.77 18.76 
41 40$ 77} 30 664 50 347,300 6,732,700 Atlantic PR isle oc Rashi o.c0eie 25 2,670,000 1.00 6 mo. 3.06 7.72 
4} 4 9} 2 12 4; 40,200 406,300 Butte Copper & Zinc............ 5 600,000 ae 9 mo. 0.27 0.31 
6 6 12} 5 16 8} 6,500 156,300 Butte Superior Mng............. 10 290,198 2.00 1928 0.28 0.94 
27 26 474 20 122 65 47,600 556,300 By Product Coke............0+. No 760,000 1.00 9mo. 2.10 6.59 
3t 1} 4 1 5t 13 18,000 264,900 Calla Lead & Zinc....... Taesieas 10 724,592 phe 6 mo. 
33 324 61} 25 47% at 165,200 2,497,500 Calumet & Heola .....c.cccccccs 25 2,001,000 4.00 6 mo. 1.24 1.55 
14 14 32 11 119 61 27,600 336,700 Certainteed Prod..............0. No 00, eas 6 mo. 
59§ 56 81} 46 634 23 900 10,500 WIRD CAKcke4 04 esvaacca se 100 62,904 7% 6 mo. 10.63 6.77 
75 60} 127} 53 74 37 1,000 1,334,700 Chile Copper 25 4,415,497 3.50 6 mo. 3.32 4.52 
145 140 344 105 134 79 79,600 758,600 Columb Carbon.............605 No 457,000 4.00 6 mo. 4.56 6.30 
28 26% 663 20} 250} 137} 849,300 1,812,000 Commercial Solvents............ No 227,000 8.00 6mo. 7.94 13.20 
512 50 92 40} 644 53 224,100 4,055,600 Cont. Can. .6c..c0s0ccccccscess No 1,714,000 2.50 1928 4.35 7.55 
125 125 126 115 128 123 2,280 Ng coe Shae arden catowts 100 49,000 1% 1928 135.66 86.82 
88} 87 126% 70 94 64% 145,900 2,207,200 Cua! ey 25 2,530,000 3.00 6 mo. 2.36 4.35 
140 140 144} 137 1463 138} 2,820 31,580 BAe ee rese isle Sioloaih cietere ices 100 250,000 7% 6 mo. 27.46 50.98 
29 28 69} 21} 68} 34% 49,500 1,456,800 Davison Chem..............-00- No 504,000 ee 3.34 11.58 
37 37 64; 24 61 40 17,400 185,400 Devoe & RaynA..........seee. No 160,000 2.40 6 mo. +2.87 +5.95 
110 102 115} 102 120 108 2,970 SE eee 100 16,000 7% 6 mo. 31.54 64.02 
116 113} 119} 107} 1214 114 16,400§ 87,400 Dupont deb.........2.20022222: 100 978,000 6% 9 mo. 62.43 69.06 
113° 109} 213 80 503. 310 327,000 2,082,100 Dupont de Nemours..... Seba sie 20 10,322,000 4.00 9mo. 5.64 5.97 
176 173} 2642 150 1944 163 84,500 960,000 Eastman Kodak....-......... se No 2,223,000 5.00 1928 9.60 9.61 
123 119} 128 117 1324 1234 440 § 3,350 Eee j 100 61,657 6% 1928 326.17 326.68 
187 125 310 125 230 120 100 ,400 Fed. Mining & Smelting......... 100 ,400 in 6 mo. 25.61 24.15 
364 35} 54} 233 at 43 123,700 920,500 Freeport TOEGS....c.ccccccecces No 729,844 4.00 9mo. 3.76 4.49 
50; 50} 943 42} 94; 1414 76,000 1,060,600 General Asphalt................ 100 238,000 ae 6mo. 1.41 2.79 
gee A cen 150 132 44,2 Me eect ais alae einicis weieilo 5% 6 mo. d6.97 13.89 
354 33] 644 26 37 20$ 105,200 1,457,000 Glidden Com. No 676,000 2.00 9mo. 2.79 3.55 
101 101 1064 95 105 = «95 1,930 9,730 prior pfd 100 74,000 1% 9 mo. 26.46 32.69 
40} 39} 2 31 1433 71 482,500 5,867,400 Gold Dust............cccccceee No 1,764,000 2.50 1928 1.33 0.82 
- soi : ats 380 192 4.470 Hercules Powder.......-..-- aire No 566,000 3.00 9mo. 4.41 22.04 
eee oes Sei eaiois 125 1184 1,280 - Eee ror 100 114,241 7% 9 mo. 28.33 35.35 
53 50} 794 40 84 64} 34,600 172,300 Sentabaal POG: 25. .ses.cedeceas'e No 575,000 3.50 6 mo. 2.64 5.22 
4} 44 17] 4 203 13 14,100 201,800 Intern. Agri.........cccceeee ee No 444,000 0.79 1.66 
48 48 88} 40 8 48 3,000 23,900 a cA fo .ces caaawceas i 100 00,000 71% 10.54 14.47 
30$ 28% 723 2: 46 414 1,156,300 15,385,400 ang LS ee No 13,777,000 1.00 6 mo. 0.75 1.05 
50 49} 68} 40 60 47 11306 156,000: int. Print Ink. ..05.scccceces dew No 73, 2.50 6 mo. 3.55 2.96 
63 661 )06= 90 55k BD 49 540 75,500 Intern. Salt................ss0. 100 60,771 ne 6 mo. 3.80 7.23 
120} 120} 123 118 202 38-96 199,100 3,231,400 Johns-Mansville. ............0++ No 750,000 3.00 9mo. 6.84 6.75 
555 54 113% 40 124 63 45,400 729,700 Liquid Carbonic Corp........... No 311,000 4.00 8mo. 2.51 8.11 
34 33 «46 ~~ 403 57% 45 6,400 67,500 Mac and Forbes.....----...-... No 384,000 2.60 6 mo. 1.46 3.30 
39} 373 72% 29 190 117% 125,500 897,880 Mathieson Alk..............006 No 637,000 2.00 9 mo. 2.67 4.35 
124§ 123 125 120 130) «115 420 3,53) Waa aks alk 'o vineie dine csivisivis 100 28,000 7% 9 mo. 60.95 84.50 
28 264 544 20 33 172 70,600 1,721,800 Miami Copper............-..0% 5 747,116 4.00 1928 1.96 1.53 
50 49 80) 47 eh a Mens 5,025 Monsanto in Pee ie wsice nae: No 311,000 1.25 6mo. 5.13 7.52 
35} 34458 15 58} 29} 63,700 1,021,400 National Dist. Prod. No 168,000 eee 6 mo. 2.99 pas 
Cate sk mes oe aS 243,900 Se errr aa od poans pa 
140 140 210 1293 136 115 22,700 264,140 National Lead...........sseeee. 100 309,831 5% 1928 11.45 8.40 
sat a ate ae ae 5.200 160,200 Newport Co.......cccccccseccer ; 50 130,000 3.00 6 mo. 5.47 5.55 
29 283 60; 22 414 22} 40,300 698,400 Penick & Ford. .........ccsceeee No 433,773 ee 9 mo. 2.96 3.15 
240 215 404 208 217 +157 2,700 182,700 Peoples Gas Chi................ 100 6,000 8% 11.67 11.92 
23 23 45 20 92 = 6} 5,400 2,280, 800 Spencer Kellogg............0+: ; No 500,000 1.60 3.59 2.37 
48; 47} 94 384 71 37 61,400 652,300 St Joseph Lead..............005 10 1,952,000 2.00 6 mo. 2.22 2.96 
64 62} 83 48 59 373 1,099,000 13,409,100 Standard Oil Co. of N.J. ..-...... 25 24,835,000 1.00 1928 4.43 1.52 
354-35 48} 313 45 28 238,100 6,959,800 Standard Oil Co. of N. Y........ 25 17,364,000 1.60 1928 2.28 0.67 
ar 113 20; 9} 19 10 45,900 1,105,800 Tenn. Cop. & Chem,............ No 57, 1.00 1928 = 1.48 0.51 
57 a 854 42 824 62 317,400 4,024,900 Texas Gulf Sulfur........ weer No 2,540,000 4.00 9mo. 4.52 5.72 
78 75% 140 59 209 186 675,900 5,960,700 Union Carbide............e.00% No 9,200,000 2.40 9mo. 2.89 $:71 
1393 134 243% 95 138 102 216,600 2,013,300 U.S. Ind. Alo. ....c.cccccsccece No 373,000 6.00 6 mo. 5.30 10.29 
aoe aa 8860 ee ecg tice 6 100 60,000 36.03 
52 51% 1164 37} ey 60 78,600 1,851,800 Voondien ROMA cy id is Seeing No 378,000 3.00 6 mo. 3.13 4.53 
6 5} 24} 3} 20 12 44,500 660,800 — ry re No 479,000 see 0.69 
29 28) 65} = 13 64444 ee SS a een 100 213,392 wae 3.06 d7.57 
26 25} 97} 25} 993 88 8,610 27,510 7 oR ord Ee cea anee eee SES ove 100 ,000 7% 12.35 20.09 
NEW YORK CURB 
- ee i 31 16 3,800 § 39,400 Acetol.Prod...........e00. ae No 60,000 1928 2.27 
19§ 19f 43) 15 42 334 4,100 BLO) Bate AWNDG w.. 6ccedc<ccescccssce No 00,000 was 
236 236 5394 146 1972 120 11,500 106,150 Aluminum Co. of America No 1,472,625 oe 1928 8.03 5. 
107} 107 et 103 110} 104 3,400 33,900 ise Oe Carico NCae aude Vo 100 1,472,625 6% 1928 14.04 10. 
29} 27% 69 20} 65 302 377,300 2,066,975 Amer. Cyan............. No 66,000 —-:1.60 1.56 $3.68 
a aS 40} 10} 28 11 3,000 173,200 —_—, Sol. & Chem. com....... No 160,000 wank 1928 1.69 0 
30¢ 30$ 42 25% 47 25 2,400 ee Ee a eee No 113,000 me 
21 21 453 15 264 15,600 185,500 ow Chile Nitrate......ccccees No 1,756,750 ear or 
5 44 103 } 333 7 15,100 146,900 Br. Celanese. .........cccceees : 108 200,000 a A 
14 | ae * 464 41 1,400 Canad. Ind. Alc.............. esis No 969,000 1.52 1928 +2.87 $2.49 
2. ‘7 57} 20 103 364 13,300 144,400 Celanese Corp. of Am...... seams No 1,000,000 a 1928 0.67 be 
17$ 16} 50 12 122 34 4,5( D000 DMN. 6 56k co ccscceccces é No 194,952 =e 1928 1.29 0.86 
58 57k 90 40 92 75 8,500 123,000 Colgate-Palmolive Peet.......... 2,000, 2.00 1928 2.65 2.10 
15} 15} 254 12 Sake gates 3,000 52,100 Courtaulds.......... pileseanwce . £1 24,000,000 1928 19.88% 34.88% 
24; 20 Am. dep-rects..... Sekgmeses wen ron som io 
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ings 
Nov. 27 1929 1928 In Since ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
High Low High Low High Low Nov. Jan. 1 $ Listed Rate 1929-1928 1927 
iia os 414 17} 23 7k 1,400 18,800 Heyden Chem........... bowie 10 150,000 wa 1928 2.02 1.02 
t 7 11¢ 63 eee ian 2,400 5,000 Imperial Chem. Ind............ ‘ £1 3,364,000 1928 26. 70% 25.36% 
an ees ee Poe 98 38} 2,200 Monroe Chem. ..........0- nadie No 100, 1.50 6mo. 0.98 
pees ree ree oon 325 Voge ere 50 150,000 5.00 1928 8.27 8.09 
10} .6} 9} 6} 6,200 55,900 Pyrene Mfg aie wdedeeccaveeawews 10 219,470 .80 1928 1.00 0.70 
eae gid Egan oe 525 7,475 Sherwin Williams.......... ewe 25 594,445 4.00 6.99 6.42 
15} 154 48} 15 1114 103 20,000 CE CO se cnc ccwccwcousnwde No A sad 
654 1,100 Se COM VON 6ccccccccctsececes 200 lire 8,333,333 1928 7.22% 2.01% 
; 2} 29 17 1 1 err re are m es 
138} 1324 149% 121} 10 5 4,650 oe ear re 100 1,500,000 8% 1928 9.29 8.13 
160 151 550 111 42 31 3,985 SE CU Eo ovo kis he Kemeccecens No 78,858 10.00 
34 34 614 293 150$ 125 2,200 4, —— 2 crmesane WEOe cxiexnues ous 50 120,000 3.00 
‘ 17 17+ 630 450 100 oO a eer are “eee No 102,000 
91 364 100 534 1,040 284,840 U.S. goo SC TCT Te 20 760,000 1.60 6 mo. 2.69 7.21 
< “6 *ee ee eens 21,550 Westvaco oo Cults WOE ico ccece No i 2.00 3.60 
CLEVELAND 
98} 94 147} 104 134 24,506 Cleve-Cliff Iron..........cceeeee No 400,000 4.00 9.74 
684 68} 80 60 225 412 1,041 TOLS ERO CHEM sac co cccacnvecceness No 1,000,000 6.00 
1013 1014 1074 100 107 103 326 1,110 EOE e errr ee eee 100 30,000 7% 
acs were vare ie: ac eae Glidden Cec uee aa ceumacbreeeewke No \ 2.00 3.37 2.88 
areia ata 1042 96 2,865 Po | Oe rs 100 69,167 7% 9 mo. 26.46 32.69 
105 75 95 654 1,733 20,864 — Williams imuceuuewaeees 25 594,445 3.00 1928 6.99 6.42 
104 104 108 103 1093 106 686 oo a” ar eee ? 100 125,000 6% 39.21 37.82 
‘ ° 28 24} 2,569 Wook Chemical Prod. “‘A”....... No 20,000 2.00 7.75 
CHICAGO 
264 12 96 ort 800 22400 Motree CHAM sc ccccissccvccece 100 100,000 1.50 6 mo. 0.98 0.76 
146 127 100 715, 72 Momeemte Ch... icc cccctcocte No 311,000 1.25 6mo. 5.13 7.52 
139 132 145 123 ee Ey 10,800 95,850 oa a bones Metiewaswabseewes ees e 100 1,500,000 8% 1928 9.87 8.13 
44 43 92} 35 see tee 40,670 SIE OOO U.S, CAV, 66665 cccccececce ° 20 812,000 1.60 6 mo. 2.69 7.21 
13 12 wee “i 100 55 67,150 Uaived ae a ey No 120,000 3.00 1.57 
CINCINNATI 
58} Be. tees ome 300 249 33,980 106,02 Proc. & Gam.....cccccee indnwas 20 1,250,000 8.00 11.96 11.38 
PHILADELPHIA 
we. eee 116 «89 =: 1094-92 9,900 41,600 Penn. Salt...... aE eere 50 150,000 5.00 10.64 8.27 
30}. 29 + 59$ 26 1734 114% 745,000 3,569,028 United Gas Imp.............0.. No 3,999,000 1.00 1928 1.36 0.67 
MONTREAL 
ea aad Sec cae re whe 1,816 41,073 Asbeatos Corp. .....ccccccces wie No 200,000 eae 0.87 
12 10 cae eae coe are 355 11,910 re rrrrrrr ry eecce 100 75,000 7% 1928 3.36 9.32 
ae Te eee one 33,515 250,147 a RUM ccuecenmeecses No 969,000 1.52 1928 +2.87 $2.49 
754 75 ees ears we wee 46,990 700,293 A ) ere No 2,178,000 2.00 1928 2.17 2.41 
BALTIMORE 
28} 17 1000 Silica Gel...........0. seeeucee e No 630,000 
UNLISTED 
bet ree om Pee 80 70 Agfa Ansco, pfd........ akananes 100 50,500 _— ar 
pane pros ee ne 375 = 190 Hercules Powd., com..........+. No 147,000 14% 9 mo. 15.10 16.36 
72 Gn se, Sas 82 64 Merck. & Co., pfd.......... sana 100 33,950 Jats eas 
The Industry’s Bonds 
1929 Sales Orig. (1 
Nov. 27 1928 In Since ISSUE Date Int. Int. Offering 
High Low High’ to High Low Nov. Jan. 1 Due % eriod $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
1034 1034 1064 103} 1063 104 159 1,114 Am. Agi CRAM. 6 <cccs neaweuws 74 *F.A. 30,000 
98: 98} 983 933 97 92 110 LAO Miners CVG cc. ccc cccncecescedes 5 A.O. 
105} 1044 135 95 erie eka 1,165 S,0G¢ Ames. 5. GC. Chet. < <:.oses0s 
101 101 102 98 1023 993 354 3,017 Am. Smelt & Refin aay 5%.. 5 A.O. aaa 
88 88 100 79 105 92 272 Fie Ce GN once es caccccccececescsees 7 MLN. 16,500 
1024 1024 103} 993 103 99} 192 Fee ee oiin.s civ ecccccecceacecaqes ae 56 J.J. 15,000 
1014 100% 102 98} 1034 100 78 ee Oo ci'a yt esinacecedsbucaeniccnaeeeacadacs 5} M.N. 8,000 
102 100} 103 964 103% 100 14 OF Cee PE EINES gi cra'a o cie'es cut coccccdgaecccesecuadccean 5 M.N. 10,000 
aati ean Pe ses 117 106 781 General Asphalt... ..cccccccecse “ge 6 A.O. 5,000 
934 93} 95 904 95% 894 6 ee Ce OE cn ccna ecadaneeassanvenscaanuduens 5 M.N. 30,000 
72} 72} 814 72 864 77 16 169 Int. Agri. Gam, stamped, extended DGteeawecewsneneanwodnad 1942 5 M.N. 7,020 
eae re 104 82 usta ead 583 Ly RII ona (eek dd ae cclau bade scekedkencadaeteelase 
106 102} 127 1004 evn we 106 1,639 — Wn 6 Cae Cee eed Sh eeee Gabe cecdecedlecadeud 107 7 2&£.d. 
see es 99} 93 see see 80 Ds Uh CCECERE RARE REAGE Fe KEEEAKERCS geneneken 1937 7 J.J. 
113 111 113 110 ase Pron 3 93 wines 8 _ DECK detace ene Raman eds HeeeKaerekekoueces 1943 6 A. O. 10,000 
1013 101% 105} 100} 108% 102 96 791 Re Bee a Sede ORS CCH eRUEEN SRR Naas Kee 1947 5 M. 8. 40,000 
102 1014 103% 100 104 102 941 Ce RI ee ccid ae cacawcstese cceaceaenecucecenas 1946 5 F. A. 120,000 
964 96% 100 88 120 =101% 212 1,088 Tenn. Cop. and Chem.......... sdikebeCesoeenaaseeenons s oe € Ce 3,000 
73 694 82 68} 91} 82 3 127 Va. Iron C. & C...... errr Tre Teer TT CTT eT ree eT TTT Tee 1949 5 M.S 
NEW YORK CURB 
iit 100 214 Mas Ge I Ns 656 6a oc abeds kahessReecacenneciogse 1952 5 M. 8. 
102 1013 102} 993 121 98 Se ee OI I a ho boo bcs beceeedndukecedceccdsnscecncas 1943 5 M.N. 
ae eae ae ears 125 99 13 1,653 Amer. Solv. & Chem............. Sdsdhegdusaeacucacdanus 1936 6 M.S8. 
ees Bye 125 99% 101% 97} 250 F.S23 Toppers Gee Git COmiss cc cc cccccccccccccecssce nthaaees «« seer & Fh 25,000 
964 96 100} 93 103 98 343 Natl. Dist. oa ee pendeevedeceecawe deeteesetecuantacgceaead 1935 63 J.D. 15 3,500 
944 944 94} 88} 98 934 115 Sie Ca Ue giles o/b. oo 6:6:06 000.086 4650-445 ee KHOR KS 1967 44 A.O. 
re atere ees wats 106% 100 47 602 Silica Gel. 6} 4 arn ee KedeqeecKe teteiteaseas 1952 6 
paieke, (bse Bet ater 100 95 33 2,616 Solvay Am. Invest. Corp...... eceewneecs kednadadeceeacus 1942 5 M.S. 15,00 
99% 994 100} 98 1014 99 253 ak eee ee Ligchdaekecsadcaussesence, Se. een 50,00 
‘ee. See 104 98 104 99 29 GFE WERCUND CN BIO hiccsccdccccsscccccicccccscaccces IF Gf BMG 2,50 
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YOUR COPY 


is ready 


This book is of extreme value to every user 
of Alcohol. At a glance you can find: 


1. Rules and Regulations of U. S. Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau. 


to 


. Formulae and Uses of Completely Denatured 
and Specially Denatured Alcohol. 


3. Specific Gravity correction tables. 
4. Information regarding Pure Ethyl] Alcohol. 


5. Freezing point tables of Anti-Freeze Alcohol. 





ae is “on 
as? yo" “i gr e* 


* w. . 
Not ee a ad 






Send for your copy to-day. 
No charge. 


Pennsylvania es R Sugar Company 
oma ¢ Metheol Wy Denson, RS) 


REPRESENTED BY 


= AK Hamilton ee: 


Sales representatives and warehouse stocks in principal cities 
95 Wall Street Distillery—Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N.Y. 


ACETIC 
ACID 
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The Trend of Prices 











Past Month’s Industrial Activity 
Well Ahead of Last November 


Production, However, Declined Further From Unusually 
High Peak Reached During Middle of Year—Contract 
Renewals On Soda Ash and Caustic Indicate Complete 
Confidence of Business—From Two to Three Per Cent 
Ahead of Last Year—Solvent Group Off. 


Although the level of industrial activity declined somewhat 
further from the unusually high point of production volume 
reached during the middle of this year, production during the 
past month was well ahead of November of last year. 

Attention was directed in the statement of the Federal Reserve 
Board to the fact that the recession shown during the last several 
months was from an unusually high point of production volume 
that was reached near the middle of the current year. This level 
was “substantially higher” than the high point of 1928, and thus 
the new level created was above the volume for the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. 

Industrial production declined further in October, and there 
was also a decrease in factory employment. As compared with a 
year ago, industrial activity continued to be at a higher level, 
and distribution of commodities to the consumer was sustained. 
Bank credit outstanding increased rapidly in the latter part of 
October, when security prices declined abruptly and there was a 
large liquidation of broker’s loans by non-banking lenders. In 
the first three weeks of November further liquidation of brokers’ 
loans was reflected in a reduction of security loans of member 
banks. 


Production in basic industries, which had declined for several 


Money rates declined throughout the period. 


months from the high level reached in midsummer, showed a 
further reduction in October. The Board’s index of industrial 
production decreased from 121 in September to 117 in October, 
a level to be compared with 114 in October of last year. 

The decline in production reflected chiefly further decreases in 
output of steel and automobiles. Daily average output of shoes, 


leather, and flour also declined, while production of cotton and 
wool textiles increased. Preliminary reports for the first half of 
November indicate further reduction in output of steel and 
automobiles, and a decrease in cotton textiles. 

Total output of minerals showed little change. Production of 
coal increased, and copper output was somewhat larger, while 
daily output of crude petroleum declined slightly for the month 
of October and was further curtailed in November. 

Volume of construction, as measured by building contracts 
awarded, changed little between September and October and 
declined in the early part of November. 

Shipments of freight by rail decreased slightly in October and 
the first two weeks in November on an average daily basis. De- 
partment store sales continued as in other recent months to be 
approximately 3 per cent larger than a year ago. 

The general level of wholesale prices showed little change during 
the first three weeks of October, but in the last week of the month 
declined considerably. The decline reflected chiefly price re- 
ductions of commodities with organized exchanges, which were 
influenced by the course of security prices. During the first 
three weeks of November prices for most of these commodities 
recovered from their lowest levels. Certain prices, particularly 
those of petroleum, iron and steel, and coal, showed little change 
during the period. 


Chemical business during the past month has given every in- 
dication that industry generally is proceeding on its uninter- 
rupted course of activity with complete confidence. Contract 
renewals on soda ash and caustic, two of the most reliable indi- 
cators of general business conditions, have been proceeding at a 
great rate and for the month are reported as being from two to 
three per cent ahead of November of last year. As a group, those 
chemicals going to the lacquer industry are off to a considerable 
extent, but this is largely seasonal and an improvement may be 
looked for as soon as automobile producers begin work on new 
models. But aside from this outstanding exception, chemical 
business is reported as proceeding in good shape for this season 
of the year. Deliveries and shipments continue to go forward as 
usual under contract, with no sign of curtailment except in the 
cases noted. 








BUSINESS FAILURES, NUMBER 
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Business indicators prepared by the Department of Commerce. 


The weekly average 1923-35 inclusive = 100. 


The solid line represents 1929 and the dotted line 1928. 
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Prices Current 


Heavy Chemicals, Coaliar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 
Colors and Pigments, Fillers and Sizes, Fertilizer and 
Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, ete. 














Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f. 0. b. works are specified as such. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


indicated “second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. 


Quotations 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 


Raw materials are 


uoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 


Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are so designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 


Nov. 1929 $1.076 





Acetone — Although the same condi- 
tion of plentiful stocks in the hands of 
producers continues to prevail, there has 
been no further decline in prices and in 
some quarters the market is reported as 
being steadier. The chief difficulty of 
course has been the fact that demand has 
fallen off to such an extent that even the 
new low prices announced a month ago 
failed to stimulate business to any great 
extent. However, most factors look for 
improvement with the turn of the year 
when it is thought that automobile pro- 
duction will once more reach normal 
levels. Meantime it is pointed out that 
the solvent market generally is in firm 
position as there are no stocks in the hands 
of consumers and that when demand does 
start it will come in considerable volume. 

Acid Acetic — Although supplies of 
acetate of lime are still at a premium, 
producers of acetic acid are now well able 
to satisfy all demands, since the total does 
not come to any such volume as has pre- 
vailed during the past nine months. De- 
mands from both the lacquer and the 
textile users have fallen away consider- 
ably, and producers are taking advantage 
of the lull to build up their stocks which 
had become unusually low. 


Acid Boric — During the past month, 
producers have increased prices 3c l|b., 
thus marking the cessation of price com- 
petition and the return of normal and 
steady conditions to this market. Busi- 
ness is reported as being very active in 
this material as prevailing low prices have 
encouraged wider uses. 

Acid Chromic — Continues in good 
demand from plating industry with prices 
well maintained at current levels and 
considerable arrivals of imported material 
noted. 


Acid Nitric — In common with the 
other mineral acids, nitric has been in very 
firm position with contract renewals at 
current price levels coming in in good 
volume. 

Acid Oxalic — Continued scantiness 
of this material is reported from all quar- 
ters as production is all sold up and 
producers are making every effort to meet 
the tremendous demand from the coal 
industry. As an indication of the scarcity 
here, it is interesting to note the extra- 
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1928 1927 Current 1929 
High Low igh Low Market High Low 
.26 -18} 24 .24 Acetaldehyde, drs lo-1 wks.. .lb. .18} 21 .21 .183 
Acetaldol, 50 galdr.......... lb. Bs 31 .31 27 
.24 .23 -20 .20 Acetanilid, tech, 150 lb bbl.. .Ib. .23 24 .24 .23 
Acetic Anhydride, 92-95%, 100 
.35 .29 .29 .29 * re lb. .29 .35 .35 .29 
ee mE .38 .382 Acetin, tech drums..........lb. .30 .82 .32 .30 
.15 .13 12 .12 a, OE Ee rere oe Ib. Me 14 .16 12 
1.75 1.65 1.65 1.65 Acetone Oil, bbls NY....... gal. 1.15 1.25 1.25 1.15 
45 .42 .42 .42 Acetyl Chloride, 100 lb cby...lb. .55 .68 .68 45 
Acetylene Tetrachloride (see te- 
trachlorethane)............. 
Acids 
Acid Acetic, 28% 400 lb bbls 
3.88 3.38 3.38 3.38 ee J ree 3.88 3.88 3.88 
13.68 11.92 11.92 11.92 Glacial, bbl o-1 wk..... i ae 13.68 13.68 13.68 
1.00 .98 .98 .98 Anthranilic, refd, bbls........ Ib. .98 1.00 1.00 -98 
:80 ‘80 80 :80 _ Technical, bbls............ Oe. eiaaa '80 :80 :80 
2.25 1.60 1.60 1.26 Battery, obys. .......060+. 100 lb. 1.60 2.25 2.25 1.60 
.60 .57 .57 .57 Benzoic, tech, 100 lb bbls... .Ib. .57 .60 .60 .57 
Boric, crys. powd, 250 Ib. 
| .08} -08} .084 , OR . .062 .O7% .07} .053 
1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 Broenner’s, bbls............. BERS acta 1.25 1.25 1.25 
.90 -85 .85 .80 Butyric, 100% basis cbys..... Ib.’ -85 .90 .90 .85 
4.85 -85 .90 Se ae: eae 5.25 5.25 4.85 
.28 13 .25 .25 Carbolic, 10%, 50 gal bbls... .Ib. .13 .14 .14 13 
hlorosulfonic, 1500 lb drums 
.16 15 15 15 Se lb. .04 .053 .054 at 
.30 25 -37 .25 Chromic, 99%, drs extra..... 1 ode .19 ss one 
1.06 1.00 1.00 1.00 Chromotropic, 300 lb bbls....lb. 1.00 1.06 1.06 1.00 
Citric, USP, crystals, 230 lb. 
.443 .59 .443 .43 See ee Ib. -46 .59 .46 
.97 -95 -95 -95 Cleve's, 250 lb bbls.......... Ib. .52 .54 .59 .52 
-70 .68 -60 .57 Cresylic, 95%, dark drs NY. .gal. -60 .70 .54 .60 
172 :72 :70 ‘60 _ 97-99%, pale drs NY..... gal. .72 ‘77 17 172 
Formic, tech 90%, 140 Ib 
Rt etl EE SED). NM Sasser nia said 4 oa ates -11} -11}4 -114 .10} 
.55 .50 .50 .50 Gallic, tech, bbls............ lb 50 .55 Bet .50 
.74 .74 .74 .69 ere eee .74 .55 .74 
1.06 1.00 1.00 1.00 Gamma, 225 lb bbls wks..... lb .80 .85 .74 .74 
.63 .57 .57 .57 H, 225 lb bbls wks.......... lb. 65 .70 .99 .80 
.67 .67 .67 .65 Hydriodic, USP, 10%solnebylb. ..... .67 Ry .67 
Hydrobromic, 48%, coml, 155 .67 
.48 .45 .45 45 ee ea b. .45 .48 .48 .45 
Hydrochloric, CP, see Acid 
a er enn or none 
.90 -80 .80 .80 Hydrocyanic, cylinders wks. . .lb .80 .90 .90 .80 
Hydrofluoric, 30%, 400 lb bbls 
.06 .06 .06 .06 ND cn cdais cticdacisceacece s-0¥ls'e .06 .06 .06 
Hydrofluosilicic, 35%, 400 Ib 
ll mE | | BE | Oo rrr ae, Stara Fe | sat sil 
Hypophosphorcus, 30%, USP, 
.85 .85 .85 85 ae Ea es. ssa 85 8 .85 
.06 .043 .054 .054 Lactic, 22%, dark, 500 Ib bbls lb. .04} .05 -05 .04} 
.133 12 .13 .13 44%, light, 500 lb bbls...... lb. oak one .12 Pp | 
.54 .52 .52 .52  Laurent’s, 250 lb bbls. ....... Ib. .40 .42 .42 .40 
.60 fae Séaee “ences Malic, powd., kegs........... Ib. .48 .60 .60 .48 
.65 .60 .60 .60 Metanilic, 250 lb bbls........ Ib. .60 -65 -65 -60 
Mixed Sulfuric-Nitric.......... 
.08 .073 .07} .07} eS ee unit .07 .07} .07} .07 
.O14 .01 .01 .01 tanks wks.......... S unit .008 .01 .O1 .008 
.21 18 at -18 Monochloroacetic, tech bbl. .Ib. .18 21 .21 -18 
.65 .65 1.65 1.65 Monosulfonic, bbls.......... Ib. 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.65 
Muriatic, 18 deg, 120 lb cbys 
1.40 1.35 1.35 1.35 OUMNG. isi citndccat SOT. weiss 1.35 1.40 1.35 
tanks, wks. 100 Ib. 1.00 1.00 1.00 
1.80 1.70 1.70 1.70 20 degrees, cbys wks...100 lb. ..... 1.45 eae 1.45 
.95 85 .95 -95 N & W, 250 Ib bbis............ .85 .95 .95 .85 
.59 .55 .55 .55 Naphthionic, tech, 250 Ib....... ..... Nom. .59 .55 
Nitric, 36 deg, 135 lb cbys o 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 TEE A. i > Sean 5.00 5.00 5.00 
40 deg, 135 Ib cbys, ol 
6 00 .00 .00 .00 eee eee i wanna 6.00 6.00 6.00 
-113 .10} .11} -11 Oxalic, 300 Ib bbls wks NY...Ib. .11} .11} -11} A | 
.084 .08 .08 .07 Phosphoric 50%, 150 lb eby. .Ib. .08 .084 .084 .08 
.16 .16 .19 .16 Syrupy, BE, 7010 GB... cE tees .16 .16 -16 
.50 .50 .50 .50 Picramic, 300 Ib bbls........ lb. .65 .70 .70 .65 
.50 .40 45 SOG: NG PEG ioe is nice sceeawe Ib. .40 .50 .50 .40 
Pyrogalic, technical, 200 Ib 
.86 .86 .86 .86 Serer rer Se .86 .86 .86 
.32 .27 .27 .27 Salicylic, tech, 125 lb bbl..... lb. .37 .42 .42 37 
.16 15 15 -15 Sulfanilic, 250 Ib bbls........ lb. 15 .16 .16 15 
Sulfuric, 66 deg, 180 lb cbys 
1.95 1.60 1.60 1.60 OS Eee 100 lb. 1.60 1.95 1.95 1.60 
tanks, wks. to 15.50 15.50 15.50 
1.37} 1.20 1.20 1.20 1500 lb dr wks...... 100 Ib. 1.50 1.65 1.65 1.50 
1.12 1.123 1.10 1.10 60°, 1500 lb dr wks....100 lb. 1.274 1.42 1.424 1.27} 
Oleum, 20%, 1500 lb. drs 1o-1 
1.52 1.523 1.50 1.50 WEE cipccs saescanicee S: .eeweee 1.52 1.52§ 1.523 
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Acid, Tannic 
Asbestine 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 


- Nov. 1929 $1.076 





ordinarily heavy imports, which have 
been increasing by leaps and bounds since 
the middle of the year. This is 


normal tendency, 


not a 
for the 
trend is towards a definite disappearance 
of foreign from this market. 
Although the present emergency is merely 
a temporary one which will be removed 
as soon as present accumulated stocks of 
coal have been treated, is has resulted in a 
strong revival of imported material in the 
domestic market. 

Acid Sulfuric 
in good demand. 
tic 


condition or 


material 


- Continues firm and 
All factors are optimis- 
concerning contracts for next year, 
expecting a larger volume of business than 
ever at currently prevailing prices. 
Alcohol — 


demand 


Although the anti-freeze 
delayed, the past 
month saw it open in convincing fashion, 
with the result that producers are all in- 
clined to regard the coming season fa- 
vorably. Butyl alcohol was suffering from 
the let-down prevalent in the lacquer 


was rather 


field. This is largely seasonal, however, al- 
though this year it is being felt to a greater 
extent than was true of the same period 
last year. But some improvement in the 
automobile industry is expected with the 
turn of the year and it is felt that con- 
ditions in this market will improve at 
that time. 


Ammonia — Although the contract 
season had barely opened, producers re- 
ported that first returns gave every evi- 
dence of being entirely satisfactory. It 
was also announced during the past month 
that effective January 
hydrous would be 


1, prices on an- 
advanced 1%c Mb. 
This will establish the market in New 
York at 15%e lb. The usual additional 
6c lb. for 50 lb. cylinders will be charged 
and the advance will be general through- 
out the country resulting in from 1c lb. to 
2c lb. increase throughout the country. 


Ammonium Chloride — The modern 
radio is beginning to make itself felt inas- 
much as battery sets are definitely declin- 
ing and thus cutting consumption of this 
material. This has been expected but 
this past month is the first which has 
shown a definite decline as compared with 
previous figures on demand for similar 
periods. 

Ammonium Sulfate — In common 
with most of the fertilizer group except 
sodium nitrate, has been characterized by 
lack of activity and slack demand thus 
far during the season. Prices have con- 
tinued unchanged but off-season condi- 
tions prevail. 


Antimony — Has been characterized 
by lack of demand and a very quiet mar- 
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1928 1927 Current 1929 
High Low gh w Market High Low 
42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 40%, 1o-1 wke net .......tom ..... 42.00 42.00 42.00 

.40 .30 .30 .30 Tannic, tech, 300 lb bbls. . .40 .40 .30 
Tartaric, USP, crys, a 
.38 344 .37 .294 ae Say Sr nen Ib. .38 .384 .384 .38 
85 .85 .85 .85 Tobias, 250 lb bbls .. eee .85 .85 .85 
2.75 2.75 2.75 2.00 —— DOCHOR 66558 sce 2.75 2.75 2.75 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 OS SE re ere ro, mee 2.00 2.00 2.00 
1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 Denauie, re b. 1.40 1.70 2.25 1.00 
.55 .43 .45 .45 Albumen, blood, 225 lb bbls. .Ib. .43 47 47 43 
SO a Ree bbls., Ib. .12 .20 .20 12 
.84 .78 - 95 .80 Ege, ere lb. .74 one .83 .70 
.80 .70 .92 BS i Technical, 200 lb cases . .lb. .70 -15 .80 «te 
.65 .60 .60 2 Vegetable, edib is ccee swe Ib. .60 65 -65 .60 
.55 .50 .50 .50 gi ae errr lb. .50 .55 .55 .50 
Alcohol 
Alcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 gal 
-20 .18} .20 .19 OR GHEE. « ics 0cic on Ib. .173 .18} .173 i 
.193 183 . 203 .19} Drums, 1-c-1 wks.. «os .17} 18} .184 oe 
4 .19 ig .19} .184 Tank cars wks.......... lb. .16} 172 173 - 163 
Amyl (from pentane) 

2.25 ae? | sueke Deceas GPE O-1 WEE. i cnn se cee ~* Serorne 1.67 1.67 1.67 
1.80 1.70 1.70 1.70 Diacetone, 50 gal drs del. a 1.70 1.80 .80 1.70 
Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50 gal 
3.70 2.65 3.70 3.70 ee arr es fareacete 2.694 2.69% .694 
.55 .50 .50 .50 pert. ee PUGS. 5 <0. 3 55 ee Bi! A i | Pig 
Completely denatured, No i, 

* pi 50 gal drs we 
.52 .48} .52 .  ) Sap aewenr | berry 52 .52 49 
te se 188 pf, 50 gal oe. 
.50 .43 .50 .29 drums extra......... RG cia retaie -61 .51 .48 
.46 .41 .46 .25 gy Sarre ook reper .49 .49 .46 
1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 Isopropyl, ref, gal drs..... gal. 1.05 1.30 1.30 1.00 
1.00 1.00 .00 1.00 Propyl Normal, 50 galdr..gal. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
.82 .80 .80 .80 Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal dr lb. .80 .82 .82 80 
Alpha-Naphthol, crude, 300 x4 
65 .65 .65 .65 Wb ccoctaa sass s-srosaceitie Ds” aces .65 .65 .65 
Alpha-Naphthylamine, 350 lb 
.37 .35 .35 .35 | SSR RRC RE CRE RTS « x .32 .34 34 .32 
Alum Ammonia, lump, 400 lb 
3.30 3.25 3.25 3.15 bbls, lo-1 wks....... 100 lb. 3.25 3.30 3.30 3.25 
Chrome, 500 lb casks, = 
5.50 5.25 5.25 Re Rao te 00 1 5.00 5.25 5.50 5.00 
a, lump, 400 lb casks 
3.20 3.10 3.50 ih | .' reer aeer rs: 1 3.00 3.10 3.20 3.00 
Chines, 500 lb casks - 
5.50 5.25 5.25 Dee ei vec saeue weetneae 1 5.25 5.50 5.50 5.25 
Soda, ground, 400 Ib bbls 
3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 WEB 6 ockdaicse-samachae We?) isisaicie 3.75 3.75 3.75 
26.00 24.30 27.00 26.00 Aluminum Metal, c-1 NY.100lb. ..... 24.30 24.30 24.30 
Chloride Anhydrous, 
.40 .35 .35 .35 a pages nua i 05 15 .20 .05 
y _ 96%, light, 
.18 “ay ag + Ge, | heen ier eins mg 18 18 17 
.24 18 .28 .23 Stenenie, 100 Ib: bbIs...... <.«. ib: -25 -26 25 
Sulfate, Iron, free, bags c-1 
276 1.75 1.75 1.75 MES eas ote carnaicer 100 lb. 1.95 2.05 2.05 1.95 
1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 Coml, bags c-1 wks..100 lb. ..... 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1.15 1.15 1.15 ano Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kegs Or «eaves 1.15 1.15 1.15 
Ammonium 
14 .134 .134 .10 Ammonia, anhyd, 100 lb cyl. .Ib. .14 .14} .14} .14 
.03 .03 .03 .024 Water, 26°, 800 lb drdel...lb. ..... .03} -033 .03} 
Bicarbonate, bbls., f.o.b. plant 
raee eaahvenc aes hcawe ee DOB. cecas 6.15 6.50 5.15 
32 31 31 P| Bifluoride, 300 Ib bbls...... Ib. 21 22 .22 21 
.09 .08} .08% .08} Carbonate, tech, 500 Ib es. .lb. .09 12 12 09 
Chloride, white, 100 Ib. bbls 
§.15 4.45 5.05 4.85 Re ee 00 Ib 4.45 6.15 5.15 4.45 
5.75 5.25 .07 .05} Gray, 250 lb bbls wks.. lb. 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 
-11} 1l a | Pe & Lump, 500 lb cks spot. . .Ib. -ll -113 -11} kk 
.16 15 15 15 Lactate, 500 lb bbls. ...... Tb. -15 16 -16 15 
.10 .06 .06 .06 Nitrate, tech, casks........ .06 -10 .10 .06 
.38 .273 .273 .274  ~+Persulfate, 112 Ib kegs..... Ib. .26 .30 .34 -26 
Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 Ib 
18 18 .18 18 Lo SSAA err ‘ .123 13 .13 -123 
2.90 2.20 2.30 2.55 Sulfate, bulk o-1....... 100 lb. 2.10 2.20 2.40 2.05 
3.00 2.50 2.55 2.35 Southern points..... 100 lb. 2.10 2.20 2.45 2.05 @ 
Nitrate, 26% nitrogen 
31.6% —— imported 
60.85 60.85 59.70 56.85 en Oe See ROE. sarees 53.50 60.85 52.40 
.60 .55 .55 .55 Sulfocyanide, bos a waseaare Ib. .36 .48 é .36 
Amyl Acetate, (from 7 
2.25 i722 2.25 1.90 oh OE rere. gal 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Gecae | ERG —clOeRAS) | Henan Tech., drs eernnsnins: .23 .24 .24 20 
Alcohol, see Fusel Oil........ 
Furoate, Oe Sere " 5.00 
. 164 .15} .154 -15 Aniline Oil, 960 lb drs........ .15} . 164 .163 - 15} 
48 41 41 .41 Annatto, aplasia ieee .34 .37 .37 .34 
Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 is 
1.00 .90 .90 .90 Pare .80 .90 .90 -80 
Antimony, metal slabs, ton lots 
12 .09} -11} | Sr mr rye eee MSs. sisicwe O8§ -10 -08} 
12 -10 .153 .14 Needle, powd, 100 Ib cs....Ib. ..... 10 .10 .09 
Chloride, soln (butter of) 
.18 a7 a7 SEF | SRB ine cecnawcoses ‘ Yi .18 .18 od 
2 .092 .16} -16} Oxide, 500 Ib bbis......... oe. Sees .08} .10 .08§ 
hay 2 pepe .28 -25§ Salt, 66%, tins...........ID. .254 .26 -26 -254 
.20 .16 .20 .16 Sulfuret, golden, bbls...... Ib. .16 -20 .20 .16 
.42 .38 .42 .37} Vermilion, eee lb. .38 .42 .42 .38 
.19 meg .18 -18 Archil, conc, 600 lb bbls...... Ib. okT -19 .19 17 
.14 12 12 12 Dou le, 600 Ib bbls........ Ib. 12 .14 14 12 
.16 15 .16 14 Triple, 600 lb bbls......... Ib. 15 .16 .16 -15 
.08 .08 15 123 —. a a er Ms ‘sesies .08 .08 .08 
.16 15 .08 oude, 30%, casks........ Ib. -15 -16 .16 -15 
ll ast .10} 10} Arsenic, Red, 224 lb kegs, es. .Ib. .09 cme oak .09 
.04 .03 .04 3 White, 112 Ib RES. .04 .04} .04} .04 
14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 Asbestine, CR WAR, ccckccecs Me scan 15.00 15.00 4.75 
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A grade for every purpose 





Let us quote on your requirements 


MERCK & CO. Inc. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
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Industrial Division: POWERS-WEIGHTMAN-ROSENGARTEN CO. In Canada: 
P. O. Box 1625 MERCK & CO. Limited 
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Barium 
Casein 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 


Nov. 1929 $1.076 





ket. Prices are a bit lower with metal at 
85<c lb., oxide at 85éc lb., and needle at 
10c Ib. The decline in antimony prices 
has been almost recent 
years and there has at no time been any 


continuous in 


notable sustained recovery in market 
conditions despite occasional spurts in 
demand, and it seems evident that the 
general situation continues to be domi- 
Offers 
have not been pressed from China but 


nated by excessive production. 


there continues to be no interest displayed 
and market prospects seem rather poor. 
Commenting upon these conditions, ‘The 
Chemist & Druggist,’”’ London, says that 
“although resistance to the downward 
movement may possibly be encountered 
on the part of Chinese shippers, there is 
little doubt that competition from outside 
sources, which has been quietly growing 
of late years, is making itself felt at the 
expense of the Chinese industry. As 
previously pointed out, there was a par- 
ticularly large increase in the Mexican 
output for last year to 3,578 metric tons, 
a new high record, although there was a 
set-back in 1927 from 2,614 tons (in 1926) 
to 1,924 tons. Before 1925, the output 
in that country was comparatively small 
and confined to three figures for a number 
of years. An important portion of the 
metal produced in Mexico is secured in the 
form of lead-antimony as a by-product of 
the lead smelters, particularly the smelters 
of the Compania Minera de Penoles at 
Monterey. Lead-antimony formed nearly 
one-fourth of the total Mexican produc- 
tion in 1926, and its proportion since has 
apparently steadily increased. Roughly 
one-half of the Mexican product is being 
marketed in the United States in the shape 
of refined metal, although the mineral 
secured from a certain area is exported. 
Mexico is thus the second largest pro- 
ducer of antimony, 
fully one-fifth that of China, 
world’s producer, where the output has 
been fully maintained, being at the rate 
of about 1,400 tons a month, or approxi- 
mately 17,000 tons per annum, according 
to recent estimates. The Mexican in- 
dustry is apparently well regulated accord- 
ing to the current demand, and the fact 
that the calls made from that quarter 
have been increased has stimulated the 
output. Taking the world demand on the 
whole, it has been rather fitful, or not 
consistent or large enough to ensure a 
more stable market. In the event of any 
exceptional demand arising, for instance, 
for war purposes, the position, as hap- 
pened before, would be quickly affected, 
as old stocks would have to be drawn 
upon. In the course of this year there has 
been an accumulation of stocks in China 
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the leading 





her output being . 











1928 1927 Current 1929 
High Low High Low camer High Low 
Barium 
Barium, Carbonate, 200 lb bags 
57.00 47.00 47.50 47.50 WM cvictewaccicacausee ton 58.00 60.00 60.00 657.00 
.123 12 12 -12 Chlorate, 112 lb kegs NY. .lb. 14 15 .15 .14 
65.00 54.00 65.00 57.50 Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks...ton 65.00 69.00 69.00 63.00 
| .13 13 13 Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb drs.. .1b 12 .13 13 oA8 
-04 .04 -04} ot Hydrate, 500 Ib bbls....... lb. 1043 -054 5 .04% 
.08 .07 .074 .07 Nitrate, 700 lb casks....... .08} .084 .08 -08} 
Barytes, Floated, 350 lb bbls 
24.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 WEB ooo bs peer cscs aaxer = 23.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
8.00 Be - inean oses Seatie; Dit, THINGS. ....... 0:6 00 8.00 .00 5.00 
.38 .36 -40 .37 Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags. .“ ; = .37 .34 
.43 .41 .46 .38 Refi —s ee eee .42 .39 
-58 .56 .58 -56 LR eee lb. 51 33 .53 .61 
Duesiaede, technical, 945 lb 
-70 .65 .65 .65 GPO WER s. «666 4 iveccc lb. .60 .65 .65 -60 
Benzene 
Benzene, 90%, “epee = 
.23 Bi .23 sak gal tanks wks....... enki -23 .23 .23 
-23 21 -23 at Ind. Pure, tanks works.. ee .23 23 -23 
— Base, dry, 250 et 
.74 -70 -70 ye eee lb. -70 .74 .74 .70 
1.00 1.00 - 00 1.00 Bensoy c Chloride, 500 lb drs. _ Pre 1.00 1.00 1.00 
.25 ae thane Pare Benzy y Chloride, tech drs....Ib. ..... -25 .25 .25 
.26 .24 “124 .24 Beta-Na hthol, 250 lb bbl wi Ib .24 -26 .26 .24 
N ~~ ylamine, sublimed, 200 
1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 I Se rer: Sis, Vesevacvie 1.35 1.35 1.35 
-65 .63 .63 .63 Tech, 200 lb bbis.......... lb. -60 .65 .68 .60 
90.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 Blanc Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks..ton 80.00 90.00 90.00 980.00 
Bleaching Powder 
Bleaching Powder, 300 lb drs 
2.25 2.25 2.25 2.00 c-1 wks contract....... BOO TBis.0<0: 2.25 2.25 2.25 
700 lb drs c-l1 wks contract 
2.00 2.00 2.25 PTD x... vobinatagteeny ete avelenteriert lb. se 4.00 4.00 4 00 
5.25 4.65 3.75 4.75 Blood, Dried, fob, NY...... LO ae 4.10 4.60 4.00 
5.35 4.75 ions Seas PRS aiocsie cna wis ves of re 4.50 5.00 4.40 
5.05 ame «8 ‘ S. American shipt....... WS cwcies 4.25 4.70 4.25 
Blues, Bronze eee Milori 
F .31 .30 .28 Prussian Soluble........ Ib. 35 .35 -32 
30.00 29.00 38.00 29.00 Bone, raw, Chicago......... re 42.00 42.00 42.00 
.07 .06 -06 -06 Bone, Ash, 100 Ib i ee lb. .06 .07 .07 .06 
.08} .08} -084 -083 Black, 200 Ib bbls......... Eo. aes -08} .08} -084 
37.00 31.00 30.00; 28.00 Meal, —— Oo ae 1.00 35.00 0 .00 
.05 cam .043 NE RE OER sas. 5 6 5is.5 caeesise .024 .03} .03} .02 
12 .10 my be -11 Bordeaux , Matas, 16% pwd. lb. .104 .12 12 -10 
.10 .08 .08 .08 Paste, eee cae lb. .10 .10} .10} -10 
28.00 26.00 28.00 26.00 Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt....lb. 26.00 28.00 28.00 26.00 
1.20 .60 .60 -60 Bronze, Aluminum, powd blk .Ib. .60 1.20 1.20 -60 
1.25 .55 -55 -55 oe SO ear -55 1.25 1.25 -55 
Butyl, Acetate, normal drs 
1.60 1.40 1.60 a eer rer ee 18.9 19.3 19.3 18.4 
1.55 1.35 1.55 1.42 po a eer ee Scecs aeue 18.6 18,1 
-70 -70 -70 -70 Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks.. Sewes -70 -70 -70 
Carbitols ee Diethylene iy ei 
Mono (Butyl Ether)........ ssn cae $e -s 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono b utyl ether)......... 
Furoate, tec a gal. dr., lb. ee .50 .50 .50 
-36 .34 34 .34 Proptonate, GPS. .....cce0s .34 .36 .36 .34 
-60 -60 .60 -60 Stearate, 50 oa drs.. wesiane -60 -60 -60 
.60 .57 .57 .57 gi eer b. .57 .60 -60 .57 
2.00 1.35 1.50 1.35 Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes..... lb. .95 1.75 1.75 -75 
Calcium 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb oo 
4.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 es ES ares. 100 1 Sees 4.50 4.50 4.50 
am, 100 lb bbls c-1 
.09 -06 .073 oa, ER Re mers” 3 .07 .09 .09 .07 
.06 -05 .05 .05 Carbide, ee .05 .06 .06 .05 
Carbonate, tech, 100 lb ae 8 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 err lb. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
bared Flake, 375 lb drs 
27.00 25.00 27.00 27.00 00 .sece §«€65893:576 «©696500 «6958-75 
Solid, “850 Yb drs 0-1 fob “a 
2000. BB-00 SER “BERS bsisectsicii easiucscs 20.00 20.00 20.00 
562.00 52.00 652.00 52.00 Nitrate, 100 lb ba a 42.00 652.00 42.00 
chee. peeeas » GREK ‘aes Peroxide, 100 lb. .lb. 1.25 1.25 1.25 
-08 .07 .09 .09 Phosphate, tech, * 450 Tb bbls Ib. .08 .08% .08 .07 
Stearate, 100 lb * * “patient lb. .25 .26 26 .25 
Calurea, bags S. points. c.i.f. ton ..... 83.65 83.65 82.15 
18 Oe whee ..... Camwood, Bark, ground bbls. = Pree .18 .18 18 
-28 22 .33 ‘33 Candelilla AS” eee “ae «22 .24 22 
Carbitol, (See Diethylene Gye 
Mono Methyl Ether)...... ..... os jawew’ Sess 
ase Decolorizing, 40 lb bags 
.15 .08 .08 OR Es cece cnsccucwances .08 15 .15 .08 
Black, 100-300 Ib cases lo-1 
.12 12 12 .12 ripper. lb. mas 12 12 .19 
— 500 lb drs le-1 
.06 .05} .053 .054 a Seer Ib. .054 .06 .06 -053 
-06 .06 .06 .06 Dioxide, Liq. 20-25lbeyl...lb. ..... -06 .06 -06 
Tetrachloride, 1400 lb drs 
.07$ 07 .07 .07 ee) ere er lb. .06} .07 .073 .06} 
.58 .45 .50 .60 Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags....lb. .36 .37 .43 .35 
.60 .40 -90 .54 No. 1 Yellow, bags........ ME scar .35 .40 .34 
.38 .34 .37 .24 No. 2 N Country, bags..... ere .28 -32 .28 
. 56 .38 .68 .48 No. 2 Regular, bags....... MSs. 56550 31 .36 .ol 
32 = ee ee 7 2 eer. a? occas 25 25 -24 
.32 25 aa. s8ene PEO: NE sok ivccccewee SA 25 -26 .24 
.184 .14 18} -154 Casein, Standard, ground..... Ib. 15} .16} 17 15 
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BEFORE WINTER COMES! 
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Cheek Your Stocks of 


CHEMICALS and RAW 
MATERIALS 


Are you fortified against the transportation delays, 
afloat and ashore . . . the interrupted lines of com= 


munication which not infrequently come with 
Winter storms? 


“Hand to Mouth” buying is not a safe practice to 
adopt, particularly during the Winter months. The 
Chemical influences of Industrial Plant operation are 
altogether too far-reaching to overlook protective 


measures against delayed supplies, and even depart= 
mental shut=downs. 


“Isco” Standards are Quality Standards throughout 
... purity and strength are dominant, and you can 
stock against emergency with the utmost assurance 
of lasting dependability. 


‘Isco”’ Service is traditionally capable . . . but place 
reserve stock orders NOW! 


We supply the Chemical and Raw Material needs 


of Trades such awe 


Soap... Rubber... Paint ... Automobile... 
Leather ... Steel... Textile . . . Chemical 
. . « Insecticide . . . Ceramic . . . Cosmetic 
. . « Electrical . . . Railroad . . . Building 


te 
INAIS, SCEI(OEN SCO. 


(7-49 Ciseaty Street. New York. 


BRANCHES: 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Gloversville 
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Chemical Markets 


. 
me r C tand C t 
Dimethylaniline ruces urren an ommen 
Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 - Jan. 1927 $1.042 - Jan. 1928 $1.047 - Nov. 1929 $1.076 
of which, however, no reliable estimates a High” —_ Current - Pie on 
have been obtainable. According to a 
more recent report from the United States ie = See doe 
Department of Commerce about 1,700 Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
. é mono ethyl ether acetate). . 
tons were lying at Changsha and 1,000 .30 -26 -34 26 Cellnlaid, Scraps, Ivory ccf -26 -30 -30 .26 
tons at Hankow on September = a 3 a 28 P Transparent, a ee: : : 30 2 2 30 
al stocks i ‘hina have been placed up -40 1.40 F é e. “ge cetate, : - é ‘ 
total stocks in China have been placed’ ur "033 103. «= «1038. ~—S—«03_ Chalk, dropped, 175 Ib bbls... 03 «= «108% «== 6033.08 
to as high as 4,000 tons, including metal -044 :04} 024 .02} et heavy, 560 lb cks.. i. 02 03 oat 02 
lying at Hongkong and etre There ny ey a pe Charepal, Hardwood, Luni, bal a ny a . my 
roa ¢£ “| r; y ” as . rican . . ° 0h£GO WEB. ccccccvrccccccerseces . . . . 
was a steady increase in the me al Wee sax 2k % Pui 
bonded stocks from the end of April this .064 .06 .06 -06 wrt aia 400 ik aes -06 06% 064 -06 
¢ si -05 .04 .04 F ood, powd, 100 8 3 d A - 
year from about 920 tons up to “ge tons -03 A -03 oe Chestnut, velarified bbls wks,. ‘Ib. -024 S, A re 
, J r thie vere the largest ° a ° ° ee ee err 5 ; ° ° a 
by the end of July, which w rie '04.4/5 1044/5 105} 105} -Powd, 60%, 100 Ib bga wks Ib. ..... * 044/5 .04°4/5 .04 4/5 
figures recorded since the same date last 06 054 06} .064 _ Powd, decolorized bgs wks. .05} .06 .06 05} 
year, ut. the retuns on August 31 | ©@} 68H, 8, #98, casei gp ormiies 6B, Oe OG Oe 
s red ¢ -rease 245 tons, and there 12.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 Pulverized, bbls wks...... ton 10.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 
showed a decrease to 1,245 tons, anc 25.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 Imported, lump, bulk.....ton 15.00 25.00 25.00 15.00 
has probably been a further notable 03 .03  .03  .03 Powdered, bbls........... Ib. .03 .034 = .03$— 08 
shrinkage since owing to the smaller ship- _ Chlorine 
ments from China down to 370 tons for me nm “elm 07} 08} = 6084S («C07 
August, against 531 tons and 675 tons | -++++  sese+ teens teens _cyls, cl wks,. contract ...lb. ..... -044 -044 .04 
’ : Liq tank or multi-car lot cyls 
respectively for the two preceding months. .034 .034 .054 .04 tee wks contract...........- lb. .0275 .0285 .03 .0275 
The shipments advised for last aap: 07 97 07 97 nn deen we ee .084 .094 094 08} 
eve ere 7 s, and , ¢ 2 .20 -20 : oroform, tech, 1000Ibdrs..Ib. ..... 16 . 
however, were 723 tons, and the tots 1:35 1.00 1.00 1.00 Chloropicrin, commlcyls.....lb. “1.00 1.35 1.35 1.00 
shipped from China to America for the .29 .26 ~27 .26 Chrome, Green, CP.......... Ib. .26 .29 .29 .2C 
nine months amount to 6,340 tons, a att ost “tet Pere a he . aH oy 
agains , 4.88 s same peri romium, Acetate, rome 
igainst only 4,882 tons for the same period — a a | eae” “eRe: eee 043.052 = 053.048 
last year. American imports during 1926 -O5$ 08 -054 O65 PE ge = Ib bhi... ‘Ib. re O84 ey i 
‘ oo artionlariy heavy : vos 2 2 2 . uoride, powd, 400 lb b : ‘ : 2 
and 1927 were particularly heavy at well o 3h oot 9 sft oat oon green, bbis re b. wot et 10°38! 10a 
rer 13,00 B 000 tons respec- . : ‘ : ORE ERS DIB sn. o5.5: <0 014.0800 : ; } 
over 13,000 tons and 11,000 tons respex 2:22 2:10 2.10 2.10 Cobalt Oxide, black bags....Ib. 2.10 2.22 2.22 2.10 
tively, which was largely responsible .87 84 .92 77 Cochineal, gray or black bag. .Ib. ..... .95 95 .95 
for the high range of prices maintained .86 .86 92 ag wa" AGS: <i cisis.c i sees .95 95 .95 
: ail eal el harases _ opper 
in these two years, but they are now more | 17 99 49.99 13.574 12.90 Copper, metal, electrol...100 Ib. ..... 17.78 24.00 17.00 
in line with the average for the preceding 17} 16 .163 .064 Carbonate, 400 lb bbls..... Ib. 18 21} 25 13 
: ; C ° : .28 .28 .28 -28 Chloride, 250 lb bbls....... lb. 25 .28 .28 .25 
five years to 1925 inclusive, which was ‘50 148 148 148 Cyanide, 100 lb drs........ lb. 50 [55 [60 48 
/ ( . ay -164 - 16} .164 Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls..... lb. .24 .32 .32 - 164 
about 9,000 tons. Gubvcncaie <eaiigie, as te 
" . . .19 -18 .18 ae LEC: .18 .19 .19 .18 
Barium Chloride — Has been very 5.50 5.05 5.00 4.75 Sulfate bbls o-1 wks. .100 Ib. Rates 5.50 7.00 5.50 
Perea : eas Pp ie opperas, crys and sugar bu 
active during the past month. The mar- | 14 99 13.00 17.00 13.00 SE coccda casos cual ton 13.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 
ket was very firm with but limited quan- 1.35 1.25 1.25 1.25 Sugar, : 100 Ib bbls. .... 100 lb. 1.25 1.35 1.35 1.25 
ae nf : : : ee Soluble, wet, 100 Ib 
tities of foreign material available in the 42 40 40 Mi. J aoe ee en lb. 40 42 42 40 
ae ren : ane MeeeeEe, fl -ccbew . wa aw 42.00 20.00 Coteenmi . 7 _ an OM tae coves suet, Sabo Seeds 
market. Imports of barium chemicals | *'** 0 ***": 42.00 20.00 Meal SE. bullc.... Re eee sale keds 
into the United States during the first 38.00 36.00 35.00 21.50 Pie eae mills...ton 37.50 38.00 38.00 37.50 
E ; Crean Tartar, USP, Ib. 
nine months of this year, totaled 3,309 274.26 .27 . ee  “eeaemeemnney Oe nies 26} 28 26} 
s valued at $106.178 c ‘ 42 -40 -40 .40 Creosote, USP, 42 lb cbys... .Ib. -40 42 42 .40 
tons, valued at $106,178 compared to "19 4:17 +120. = :20._~—S—«OO il, Natural; 50 gal drs....gal. 17119119117 
6,288 tons, valued at $186,945, in the same 23 .21 25 25 10-15% tar acid........ gal. 21 .23 .23 ot 
: 9 OT ; . .28 MO. <Sslwee saws 25-30 % tar acid........ gal. .25 .28 .28 25 
period of 1928. The chief barium com- :20 (174 °° 1174 1174 Cresol, USP, drums...... 2... Ib. 114 117 ‘17 14 
—- a‘ : deal Crotonaldehyde, 50 gal dr... .Ib. .32 .36 
pounds imported are the precipitated 17 —-«.16.—~S—s«w27.—~—Ss«.16. Gudbear, English............ Ib. 16 (17 .17  § .16 
carbonate, the chloride and the nitrate. _ ae 184 18 Catch, — 100 lb bales. .Ib. .14 16 16 .14 
Since the manufacture of barium chemi- pas poe tei pee Cyanamide, bulk e-t whe ee _ cngares 
ee Se, ee oer : : ; : itrogen unit ......... a 2.00 2.00 2.00 
cals involves - the cycle a number of 5.12 3.77 3.92 3.77 Dextrin,corn,140lbbags.100 lb. 4.72 4.92 4.92 4 62 
other chemicals important to the chemical 6.07 3.73 a ge White, 130 Ib < aT a 4.67 4.87 4.87 4.57 
. Cera , iN eis edt beet : : : 2 otato, Yellow, 220 .08 .09 .09 .08 
industry as a whole, either as raw ma- 09 -08 084 08} White, 220 Ib bags lel. Db. 08 09 09 ‘08 
ee yes te enve ane rt. . = ‘ F apioca, ags lo- : e , .08 
terials or by products, says the Depart- ) "™* 7 3.80 3.80 Diaminophenol, 100 Ib kegs...Ib. ..... 380° 380° 3°80 
ment of Commerce, that it is interesting Hed 3.9 3.08 = Diamylp thalate, dra wks...gal. ..... 380 380 3.80 
aes ed ie ee ail is : : : : ianisidine, 100 ae Ib. 3.00 3.10 3.10 3.00 
to observe the extent to which this in- 3 = 314 294 Dibutylphthalate, wks. oes -Ib. ae = 30) .264 
strv is : 2 " stic a ; n = ‘ ibutyltartrate, gal drs.. ; .31 31 .29 
dustry is able to meet the domestic ree [| -" 3 eS Dickiorosthylether, 0 gal duel. 08 ‘OF 18° Oe" 
quirements as reflected by the above de- 5 as en sn Dichloromethane, dre wks. ~-4b,  . <5 .65 65 55 
rere ee Beacon : r ‘ ; ox iethylamine, 400 lb drs..... s (2se0 3.00 3.00 2.75 
crease in imports and increased domestic 2:15 2115 185 1:85 Diethylearbonate, drs ......gal. 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.88 
production. 2.00 1.85 55 -55 Diethylaniline, 850 Ib drs.... .Ib. 55 .60 .60 .55 
or 7" 20 .20 err: = d oaaiee = .10 12 .13 .10 
: : ae “‘aeese Megas Mono ethyl ether, drs.. A -13 .15 «kD .13 
Beeswax — Demand for crude has >| (GM ccukea. annus Mono butyl ether, drs....Ib. 128 30 (30 [25 
fallen off somewhat so that quotations a “mene ether, 50 gal. ie “ = : 
are now at 34c lb. September imports of tgs tgs te go gated Diethylene oxide, 50galdr... Ib. ..... ‘50 .50 “50 
beeswax and other animal wax amounted wn * ma mh Diethyl phthalate “i yo = po 
9 S. V : é Z a. | Serre te .24 -26 .26 .24 
to 5 1,681 pounds, valued at $132,730, of Diethylaulfaie, iid Oia 
which the largest quantity, 172,310 me - on 2 a - ru MB. s+ satan: B b. .30 .35 35 .30 
¥v ar : : ‘ imet a rs. = mae 2.62 2.62 2.62 
pounds, came from,Great Britain. The .32 30 .32.~=—«.30.-« Dimethylaniline, 340 Ib drs. . 130 32 32 30 
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VINYLITE 80 SOLUTION 








VINYLITE 80C RESIN 








VINYLITE 80C SOLUTION 





* TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


THE CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION is pleased to announce 
the availability of Vinylite,* the new synthetic resin. 

Many varieties of Vinylite resin are possible, each type having some- 
what different characteristics but in general the properties are as follows: 


Colorless and transparent to white and opaque. 


All types of Vinylite are insoluble in water and gasoline. Certain types 
are insoluble in most liquids. The more common type of Vinylite is soluble 
in Ethylene Dichloride, Acetone, the usual esters and in the aromatic 
hydrocarbons. 


Approximately 1.2. 
Most types are thermoplastic at 100-150°C. 


Some types are unaffected by light. Other types when pigmented are light 
resistant, 


Moderate to excellent, dependent upon type of resin. 


Certain types are unaffected by 20% caustic or 20% sulphuric or hydro- 
chloric acids. These same types are also unaffected by water or 95% 
alcohol. 


Vinylite resin may be molded with or without filler. As the resin is 
pure white it makes possible the molding of objects in any color. These 
colors in either pastel or brilliant shades are as permanent as the particular 
pigment used. 


Vinylite resin solutions may be used in the manufacture of lacquers, 
varnishes, paints and all types of surface coating materials. When properly 
formulated, these solutions can be applied with a brush or a spray gun. 
The film dries quickly and may be sanded or polished to a high gloss. 


Other types of Vinylite may be used for the impregnation of wood, 
fabric, paper or other cellular material resulting in water-proof and 
vapor-proof surfaces. Paper may be greatly strengthened by Vinylite 
impregnation. 


Three modifications are now available as follows: 
A light yellow liquid, viscosity approximately 2.7 poises, containing 50% 
Vinylite 80 Resin. 


Uses: Impregnating varnishes and paints. 


A white powder insoluble in water, gasoline and alcohol. Soluble in 
aromatic hydrocarbons, Ethylene Dichloride, Acetone, Cellosolve Acetate 
and Methyl Cellosolve. 


Uses: Molding and manufacture of lacquers. Impregnation. 


A practically colcrless solution of Vinylite 80C Resin in a solvent mixtur 
especially designed for it. Solids content 20%, viscosity approximately 
3.0 poises. 


Our Technical Department has been investigating the properties and 
uses of Vinylite resins for over five years and will be pleased to confer 
with you about special applications of the Vinylite resins. For additional 
technical data please address: 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Carbide and Carbon Building 
Thirty East Forty-second Street. New York City 


Unit of Union Carbide 
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Dimethylsulfate 
Gum, Accroides 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 - 


Nov. 1929 $1.076 





next largest shipment, 56,296 pounds, was 
sent by Brazil. Vegetable wax imports 
for the month totaled 349,229 pounds, 
worth $52,751, the largest quantity, 
273,520 pounds, coming from Japan. 


Benzol 
price have been somewhat 
unsteady during the past month with 
De- 
mand has slackened somewhat both from 
export and iron and steel business, which 
probably accounts to a large extent for 
the unsettled conditions. 


- It is reported that general 
conditions 


various evidences of price shading. 


Producers are 
holding firm at quoted levels. The lack of 
demand is seasonal and expected. 


Bleaching Powder — Producers re- 
port that this market is generally steady 
although expectation that 
export business will be anything like what 


there is no 


it has been in past seasons. Exports of 


bleaching powder amounting to 2,255 tons, 
valued at $111,687 for the first nine 


months of 1929 show a decline of 61 per 
cent in value and 74 per cent in weight 
from the 1928 exports for the same period. 
To what extent this decline reflects de- 
velopments of bleaching chemicals of high 
concentrations which retain their strength 
over long periods, is not known, says the 
Department but recent 
improvements in manufacturing proc- 
esses have resulted in chlorinated bleach- 
ing compounds of greater stability and 
about double the chlorine content of the 
old type product. Domestic output of 
chlorinated lime in 1927 was 3,751 tons 
less than in 1925, but was valued higher 
by $183,601. Wider adoption of hydro- 
gen peroxide in’ textile and other bleach- 
ing may be another factor affecting the 
use of chlorinated products. Likewise, 
the development of peroxide of 100 vol- 
ume strength as compared to the former 
10 volumes can logically be expected to 
promote its adoption as far as the eco- 
nomic aspect is concerne 1. 


of Commerce, 


Borax — During the past month, pro- 
ducers have readjusted prices on this 
material in order that a differentiation 
might be made on the powdered form 
which is now quoted at a premium. 


Butyl Acetate — Due to the easier 
position of acetic acid, producers of this 
material lowered prices during the past 
month so that drums are now quoted on 
the basis of 18.4¢c @ 18.8c lb., while tanks 
are at 18.1c lb. The reduction also prob- 
ably was made with the thought of en- 
couraging demand, which, in common 
with the other members of the solvent 
group, has fallen off due to the usual 


seasonal slump. 
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1928 1927 Current 1929 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
-50 .45 -45 45 Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs.. .Ib. .45 .50 -50 45 
- 164 15} - 153 15 Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls...Ib. -15} 163 - 163 - 153 
ae ~gannenenp 400 “a 
-16 -15 -15 S06: (RAB, oes ees. spaces .13 .15 15 p 
Dislisensiiiliilien, 350 lb bbls 
.34 -32 .32 UR x. sa eee temeacanaie ebtciatae aun ahere .34 37 .37 .34 
.32 .31 31 .81 Dinitrophenol, 350 Ib bbls. . 31 32 -32 .31 
.19 18 18 -15 Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls. . — 18 19 19 18 
Diorthotolyguanidine, 275° - 
.90 .48 1.05 .85 Aer .42 .46 .49 .42 
Seivals ieee sipawie ...-. Dioxan (See Diethylene Oxide) Aas seats aerate wa 
Diphenyl ....0. 06000 s000sees Ib .40 .50 .50 .40 
47 45 18 -45 Diphenylamine............. Bhar | cd erase .40 47 .40 
Be i PED. “csideay boiseueat Diphenylguanidine, 100 lb bbl Ib. .30 .35 .40 .30 
.30 .26 .26 -26 Dip Oil, 25%, drumr........ _ .26 .30 .30 .26 
62.00 58.00 49.00 41.00 = Divi pods, bgs shipmt..ton ..... 46.50 57.00 46.50 
.05} -05 -04 . oa errr re .05 .054 .054 .05 
.82 .73 .84 72 Ras. Yolk, 200 lb cases....... lb. ag § .79 .84 see 
—— Salt, tech, 300 = bbls 
1.75 7 2 00 1.75 1NY.. 00 lb. 1.70 1.90 1.90 17 
.38 37 .45 37 Ether, TUSP, 1880, 50 ib Py lb. .38 .39 .39 .38 
Ethyl’ Acetate, 85% Ester, ... 

1.05 .75 -90 .90 NNN aise ch vue eae Saar 12.2 12.2 12.2 
1.25 1.10 1.10 1.03 drums. . lb. 12.5 12.9 12.9 12.5 
beeee Seieec = ieaes tee Acetoacetate, 50 ‘gal drs.. —- -65 .68 .68 -65 
5 OR eI 1.05 1.05 1.05 Benzylaniline, 300 Ib drs. . 1.05 Lee ii 1.05 
.70 .70 .50 .50 Bromide, tech, drums ...... .50 55 .55 .50 
nine Bakke | Seen. Mkatee Carbonate, 90 %, 50 gal drs - 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
“aa 22 -22 22 Chloride, 200 lb. drums....lb. ..... -22 -22 .22 
Sohne) Mee ines Paice Chlorocarbonate, 50 gal dr. gal. .35 .40 .40 .35 
ekki eaten: \) wates) lens Ether, Absolute, 50 gal drs. .lb. .50 .52 .52 .50 

Furoate, 1 lb tins . —. ere 5.00 5.00 5.00 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Lactate, drums works...... lb. .25 .29 .35 .25 
.30 .30 .30 .30 Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs. ec cas .30 .30 .30 
.55 .45 -45 .45 Oxalate, drums works. . 1D.’ .45 .55 .55 .45 
.36 Ine) \ceGene,  eauuns Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drs ME vcec' .30} .36 .30 
-70 -70 -70 .70 Ethylene Bromide, 60 lb dr...lb. ..... 70 -70 .79 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 50 gal drs 
.85 75 .75 .75 GHIOLOWCONE......<-0s6.60< «0 lb. 75 .85 .85 Py fj 
me I .07 15 ey Dichloride, 50 gal drums.. .lb. .05 .07 .10 .05 
.40 .25 .30 .30 Glycol, 50 gal drs wks..... lb. .25 .28 .30 25 
.27 Re eres Mono Butyl Ether drs wks. 23 at 31 as 
.20 See 3063.) aaees Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks .16 .20 .24 -16 
Mono Ethyl Ether Acetate 
.23 lee awiaiee b Gene gh. Rearing ere thre 19 .23 .26 .19 
Mono Methyl Ether, drs. - .19 23 .23 Be i 
ne Oe ee ne: “pee 2.00 
-65 .62 .62 .62 Ethylidenaniline........ Ib: .62 .65 65 .62 
25.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 Feldspar, bulk............. ton 25.00 20.00 25.00 20.00 
21.00 15.00 .00 15.00 Powdered, bulk works..... ton 15.00 -21 21.00 15.00 
Ferric Chloride, tech, a 
.09 .07} .O74 .O7} SD So re 7% .09 .09 ‘07 
5.50&10 4.90&10 60 4.15 Fish Scrap, dried, wks...... a Nees 4.25&10 4.25&10 3.65&10 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 3 bas % delivered 
oe «we 00&50 .50 .24 Norfolk & Balt. basis... BRIBE. “Saleiers 3.50&50 4.00&50 3.50&50 
1.10 1.10 .90 Flavine, lemon, 55 lb cases...lb. 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.10 
L is 1.10 1.10 85 Orange, 70 Ib ee iD. 2.39 1.15 1.15 1.10 
THOME, caccsccasescsecue Me. see celemae 
cece Uiteame, = Raku usa PUOOK ss eas diaccwn eS CO areas 25.00 25.00 25.00 
25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 Fluorspar, 98%, bags........... 41.00 46.00 46.00 41.00 
Formaldehyde 
aah: soetsiateled> | taetatae. | eters ei dpe aniline, 100 lb. ..... serarexe Scenes eeas 
-42 .39 .39 Oe. - - SPIO oc rccrnncssa-oaee lb. .39 -42 .42 .39 
.09 .084 .11} .08} USP, 400 Ib bbls wks...... lb. 08). °* .@ «10 .084 
.04 .024 .024 .024 Fossil Flour a dia digi lo anata s .023 .04 .04 .024 
20.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 Fullers Earth, bulk, mines..ton 15.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 
30.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 Imp. powd 2-1 bags....... ton 25.00 30.00 30.00 25.00 
.19} -1ih .17} -173 Furfural 500 lb drums....... lb. .17} -19} .19} .173 
aaba” Reece? | teeee. emcee Furfuramide (tech) 100 Ib - DS ceive .30 .30 .30 
cninne NU Oawis 0 Caaaee = eke Furfuryl Acetate, llbtins....Ib. ..... 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Liaw canna: O“eGatriee aaa Alcohol, (tech) 100 lb dr.. _ Sens .50 .50 .50 
seas saci ese rere: Furoie Acid (tech) 10 lb dr. siecle .50 1.00 .50 
1.35 1.3 1.69 1.35 Fusel Oil, 10% impurities .. — sein 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.05 .04 .04 .04 Fustic, chips Ske ia cao rcpl eae attciots lb. .04 .0b .05 .04 
«22 .20 .20 .20 Crystals, 100 Ib boxes..... . Ib. .20 22 .22 .20 
.10 .09 .09 .09 Liquid, 50°, 600 lb bbls... .Ib. .09 10 .10 .09 
.23 .20 .20 .20 Porm 50 Ib’ WOMON secs 6 sis 5:0 Ib 14 .16 .16 14 
32.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 icks DR Oe ton 25.00 26.00 26.00 25.00 
.52 .50 .50 .50 G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls..... lb. .45 .50 52 45 
21 .20 -20 Re I a ere lb. 20 21 21 .20 
.09 .08 .08 .06 Gambier, common 200 lb es...1b. .06 .07 .07 06 
.14 .12 12 ,42 25% liquid, 450 lb bbls. . . .Ib. 12 .14 .14 .12 
a2 Be | -28 oat Singapore cubes, 150 lb be. lb. .08} .09 .09 .084 
.50 .45 .45 .30 Gelatin, tech, 100 lb cases... .Ib. .45 .50 .50 .45 
Glauber s Salt, tech, c-1 
1.00 -70 1.05 1 eee 100 lb. 1.00 1.70 1.70 -7@ 
Chasen (grape sugar) dry a 
3.34 3.24 3.24 3.24 : AS 3.24 3.34 3.34 3.20 
Tenear's Special, 100 ib bags 
3.14 3.14 3.14 Bae: 2). as panstergetaearse are 3.14 3.14 3.14 
.24 .20 .20 .20 Glue, medium white, bbls .. .lb. .20 .24 .24 .20 
.26 “22 22 Be Pure white, bbls.......... Ib. 22 -26 .26 22 
.19 15 .29 .22 Glycerin, CP, 550 lb drs..... lb. .14 .144 .16 .134 
.15 -11} 25 my i f Dynamite, 100 lb drs...... lb. .11} 12 a2 .103 
.10} ee sixes. “dedvs Saponification, tanks...... Ib. ‘Oot .08 .08 ‘Gal 
.09¢ Pe Laaties. lacie Soap Lye, tanks........... lb 063 — .07 .O74 -06 
35.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 Graphite, crude, 220lbbgs...ton 15.00 35.00 35.00 15.00 
.09 .06 -05 .05 Flake, 500 lb bbls......... lb .06 .09 .09 .06 
Gums 
Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 
“Oat .032 -033 033 fine 140-150 lb bags. soc ae 032 “Sot Sot .03 
.06 -06J -06 .06 Powd, 150 lb bags......... Ib. .06 -06 .06 .063 
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YELLOW 
PRUSSIA TE 


of SODA 


Aero Brand Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
is a standardized product and is so 
considered by the dry color and textile 
industries. 


Our years of experience in serving 
these industries have enabled us to 
set the specifications for Aero Brand 
Yellow Prussiate of Soda so that the 
user is assured of the highest possible 
yields consistent with quality. 


Write for full details on our Prussiates 
or any other Aero Brand Industrial 
Chemicals. 


Aqua Ammonia 
Ammonium Chloride 
Ammonium Phosphate 
Carbonate of Potash 
Case Hardening 
Compounds 


Red Prussiate of Potash 

Rezyls 

Rezyl Balsams 

Sodium Cyanide 

Sodium Phosphates 
(Di and Tri) 


Chromic Acid Sulphocyanides 

Copper Cyanide (Thyocyanates) 
Copper Sulphate Sulphur 

Cresylic Acid Sulphuric Acid 
Diorthotolylguanidine Teglac 

Diphenylguandine Thiourea 

Ethyl Lactate Urea 

Ethyl Oxybutyrate Yellow Prussiate of Potash 


Formic Acid 
Hydrocyanic Acid 
(Liquid) 


Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Zinc Cyanide 





Industrial Chemicals Division 


American Cyanamid Co. 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 
































Glyceryl Esters 





List No. 20 of Eastman Organic 
Chemicals contains the following 


glycerine esters which are man- 


ufactured in a high grade of | 


purity. 
Triacetin BP 152-154°/22 mm. 
iets ey Tee oF 
[riproprionin BP 1§5-157°/1§5 mm. 


Tributyrin BP 203-204°/25 mm. 
BP 228-231°, 
MP 4-6° 


MP 27-28° 


Tricaproin 
Tricaprylin 
Tricaprin 
Trilaurin MP 45-46.5° 
MP 53-55° 
MP 63-64° 
MP 71-72° 


Trimyristin 
Tripalmitin 


Tristearin 


Let us quote prices on supplying 
your requirements for pure or- 
ganic chemicals. Over 2500 


compounds always in stock. 


Eastman Kodak Company, 
Chemical Sales Department, 
345 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please submit prices on quantities of the above 
Glyceryl Esters as indicated after each. This does not 
obligate us. 


Name _.. 


Street and Number 


City and State. 
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Gum, Asphaltum 
Magnesium Carbonate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 


Nov. 1929 $1.076 





Calcium Acetate — Although wood 
distillers have made no increase in pro- 
duction, conditions in this market are 
somewhat easier. Business is continuing 
in good condition, but the seasonal slack- 
ness of the lacquer manufacturers has had 
its effect here too. 


Calcium Chloride Continues in 
very heavy demand especially from the 
coal industry. With this comparatively 
the volume of 
business has been about the same as for 
the month of November of last year. 


new source discounted, 


Carnauba Wax — Has been very gen- 
erally in good demand during the past 
month so that prices are generally higher 
and the market strong. Flor is now at 
36c @ 37c lb.; No. 1 yellow at 35c lb.; 
No. 2 N country at 28c lb.; No. 2 regular 
at 3le lb.; and No. 3 N. C. and chalky at 


25c Ib. 


Casein—Has been very quiet,which is an 
unusual condition for this season of the 
year. The condition is generally attributed 
the tariff controversy. During the 
preliminary discussion when it seemed 
almost certain that a higher duty was 
imminent, all stocked up 
heavily. At that time this present re- 
action was predicted. The situation is 
further complicated by the fact that the 
present indefinite status of the tariff has 
the effect of postponing any activity as 
the tendency is to wait to see what will 
happen. Quotations continue steady at 


5%e @ 16%c bb. 


to 


consumers 


Chlorine 


— Contracts were reported 
to be coming in in good volume and to 
date well up with the record of last year 
at this time. The lower contract prices 
are an encouraging factor for consumers 
in anticipating for the 


their demands 


coming season. 


Copper Sulfate — Has not been very 
active during the past month which is re- 
ported to have been one of the quietest in 
history. Although it is true that Novem- 
ber an “off’? month, the 
extent of the inactivity this year is quite 
unusual. 


is seasonally 


Agricultural business, of course, 
is not placed yet, as this is generally held 
off until about the middle of January, at 
which time producers can usually make 
some estimate as to their costs of produc- 
tion. But even with this in consideration, 
new business has been very light, although 
shipments have totaled well above those 
for the same month of last year. Prices are 
still below their natural level due to an 
effort to meet imported competition. 
Although there is practically no material 
coming in on the Atlantic Coast, there is 
reported to be considerable available on 
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1928 1927 Current 1929 
High Low High Low Market High w 
-20 .18 .18 .18 Yellow, 150-200 lb bags... .Ib. 18 -20 .20 .18 
Animi ‘(Zanzibar) bean & pea 
.40 .35 .40 .35 ee eee. »- .35 .40 .40 35 
55 .50 -60 -50 Glassy, 250 lb cases....... .50 -55 .55 .50 
Asphaltum, Radiedues (iaaiab) 
12 .09 .09 .09 00 TD RRs «6 6-< <.0:60:0-00:5 .09 12 .12 .09 
17 15 -15 15 Egyptian, 200 lb cases....... ib 15 ahd ot 15 
ite Selects, 200 lb _ 
C520 “SEO CEA “GOOD. nw wictiedde din ca cetseosvann 58.00 65.00 65.00 58.00 
arf anne standard i36’ ‘tb 
-26 -22 “Fol ee Ee eer i .22 .224 -26 22 
mR he .10 -10 .07 Batavia D Dust, 160 Ib bags..... Ib. -104 Pe | Bs | .104 
.173 -16 - 184 -174 E Seeds, 136 lb cases....... lb. 15 .15} .173 -15 
F a 136 lb cases and 
.144 .13 .14 Ce ee eer lb. 13 .13} .13 -13 
.304 .294 .34 = Singapore, § No 1, 224 lb cases lb. .26 .28 .30 .26 
.24 .20 .223 : 4 Ib cases........ i  aeicaie .214 .24 .214 
15 .134 .14 ‘ti No. 3, 180 lb bags......... lb. .10 114 .14 -10 
Benzoin ‘masta U. 8. P. 120 1b 
.48 .33 .35 S00): RE ie. cow nicouiseasconte .38 .40 .40 .38 
Copal ¢ nate 112 lb bags, clean 
15 .14 14 12 ee ree .16 yf ae .14 
.09 .08} .08? .08} Dark, ere ib: .08 .09 .09 .08} 
114 "12 112}  .124 Light, amber............. Ib. 12 114 114 1124 
.36 .35 .35 .35 Water ee Pe meres > .35 .36 .36 .35 
.65 WED 4<Sinwe -s84N0 NED ok 5G ea ot cine Sent -63 .65 -65 .58 
iene. 180-190 Ib esliots 
Pe ig 3 .16 -16 .16 Loba Pa f .173 YS Pe yf 
-164 15 15 .15 —— B .154 .16 “iat .154 
.14 13 -144 .13 -134 .14 .14 .134 
.19 .16 -16 .16 Pale bold, 224 lb es oe .19 .19 akg 
-134 Py i .14 <2 Pale nubs 13 .134 -134 13 
aa .07} .073 .073 East Indies chips, 180 lb bags Ib. .10 -1l | -10 
21 a. 86s kaa See Pale bold, 180 lb bags... .Ib. -20 .21 .21 .20 
.16 .14 my kf y ig Pale nubs Toon eee lb. 15 .16 -16 15 
(eke. Bees Ades  iedac Pontianak, 224 lb cases....lb. ..... scaaes 
. 254 22 .29 .25 Pale bold gen Nol..... lb. .20 21 .23 .20 
.15 13 .19 .13 Pale gen chips spot...... lb. .143 15 +a0 .144 
.14 13 .14 .13 Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 lb es... .Ib. .13} .14 .14 .134 
.13} .13 .13 12 No. 2, 80- 85 Ib cases..... lb. .13 .13}3 .134 13 
-13 12 -13 me I | No. 3, 80-85 lb cases..... lb. 12 13 .13 .12 
Kauri, 224-226 Ib cases No. 1 
.57 .50 .674 Ve | seater eget tere ereteceiets .50 .57 .57 -50 
.38 .35 444 .38 ING: 2 EG BRNO «iia cies as Ib. .35 38 .38 35 
~~ Chips, 224-226 lb 
12 .10 .14}3 50 OBS os wo ce cttosies Ib. .10 Pe sae .10 
ema | wae .42 .38 Bush “Chi 224-226 Ib ..... eee 
.40 00. SSaee °35555° _ 9) BORG S osc ace oee ae lb. .38 .40 .40 .38 
Sares: selvcabise. . Saiaie. in eioule Pale “Chips, 224-226 lb cases 
.26 .244 31} PORE ove Santali ee pee coos .244 .26 .26 .24} 
Sandarac, prime — 200 
-60 -26 27 -25 lb bags & 300 lb casks. = .40 .38 72 .35 
iGisex> Cassata Dawe laeees Helium, Pt. BOts, «..660s «01 wees, “ese .20 Ys 
.20 eg 12 12 Hematine crystals, 400 lb bbls it. Fp i i .20 Re ae 
Fe 8 | -1l .09 .09 Paste, 500 bbls SR ee Ms) 6 secua Pe i | Pe un 
.03} .034 .03} .034 Hemlock 25 %, 600 lb bbls wks lb. .034 .03} .03% .034 
16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 EAOUIE s ask ais waves sales ere 16.00 17.00 16.00 
.60 .60 .60 .45 Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks...... ee .60 .60 .60 
.56 .62 .80 .62 Hexamethylenetetramine, drs . lb. .48 .50 .58 .48 
4.00 4.00 3.35 2.75 Hoof Meal, fob Chicago....unit ..... 3.75 4.00 3.75 
Feornas Garces 3.90 3.0 South Amer. to arrive....unit ..... 3.75 3.90 3.75 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 
.26 .24 .30 .22 MS WOO. ois. cic wicca swab er .24 -26 .26 .24 
15 «12 Bs be .12 Hyperniec, 51°, 600 lb bbls. . as .15 .15 12 
1.30 1.28 1.28 1.20 Indigo Madras, | en aaa _ 1.28 1.30 1.30 1.28 
.18 15 15 .18 20% ——. GPU. 66:55 0.008 lb. 15 .18 .18 15 
.08 .07} .07} .O74 Solid, Se rr lb. .O74 .08 .08 .074 
Iron Chloride, see Ferric or 
Ferrous 
.10 .09 .09 .09 Iron Nitrate, kegs........... Ib. .09 .10 .10 .09 
3.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 corel Ae 0) Pe 100 lb. 2.50 3.25 3.25 2.50 
can .10 .10 .10 Oeide, TEBGUBN «6 6:0:6 60.64% lb. -10 13 me Y .10 
03 102 1024 024 Red, Spanish........... Ib. 1024 103 .03% 023 
.90 .85 85 .85 Isopropyl Acetate, 50 gal drs gal. .85 .90 .90 .85 
.20 ey 4 .29 .17. Japan Wax, 224 lb cases...... oe .16 .18 .16 
70.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 Kieselguhr, 95 lb bgs NY.. ton 60.00 70.00 70.00 60.00 
‘awe  weeaie 14.00 13.00 Lead Acetate, bbls wks.. "100 Ib. 13.00 13.50 13.50 13.00 
White crystals, 500 ib — 
13.50 13.00 14.00 13.00 WER c6iwiicaae weeks 100 lb. 14.00 14.50 14.50 14.00 
15 .13 . 15} -134 Arsenate, drs le-1 wks..... lb. 13 15 15 .13 
Dithiofuroate, 100lbdr....lb. ..... 1.00 
6.25 6.25 7.80 6.20 Metal, c-1 NY. 100 Ib. aces r Py i 7.75 6.10 
.14 .14 .14 .14 Nitrate, 500 Ib bbls. wks.. . eee .14 .14 .14 
18 .174 “tot “Oat Oleate, ‘bbls bi ha Nee hae acatatale lb. .174 .18 .18 “Oat 
.08} .084 .10 .08 Oxide Litharge, 500 Ib bbls.Ib. ..... .08} .08 .08 
.092 094 <an .093 Red, 500 lb bbls wks....Ib.  ..... 092 .09 .094 
.09 .09 .09 .09 Ww hite, 500 lb bbls wks.. ‘Ib. ‘awas .09 .09 .09 
-08} .08} .09 .08} Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk...Ib.  ..... .08 .08 08} 
Leuna saltpetre, bags c.i.f. . DEAS ls:diccexs 53.50 53.50 52.00 
ee ee ee 53.80 53.80 52.30 
4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 Lime, ground stone bags..... MO sane 4.50 4.50 4.50 
1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 Live, 325 lb bbls wks...100 Ib. ..... 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
sad .15 15 .15 Lime-Sulfur soln bbls........gal. 15 Be le re sf 15 
Lithopone, 400 lb bbls 1c-1 wks 
.064 .064 .064 See RTE Ie Se onrrrey R.. disae .05} .064 .053 
08}  .08$  .084  |08} Logwood, 51°, 600 1b bbls... .. Ib.  .084 084 084  .08} 
.034 .03 .03 .03 Chips, 150 ib WR iciaie<s lb. .03 .03 .034 .03 
12 .12} 12 Be Solid, 50 lb boxes......... Beis.) ayeriwee .123 .123 .123 
27.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 Sticks Se eres ton 24.00 26.00 26. 24.00 
.08 .07} 07} .07% _ Lower grades............. oa .07} .08 .08 .074 
.380 .30 .30 80 Madder, Dutoh..,....5< 05060: .22 .25 -25 22 
50.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbl.. 50.00 60.00 60.00 50.00 
Magnesium 
ion Carb, tech, 70 lb 
.064 -06 -064 -06 at SRE eee lb. .06 -06} -064 .06 
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W Naphthalene 
HEN the customer is P ‘. 
thoroughly satisfied; but Tri-Sodium Phosphate 
not until then, do we con- Caleium Chl oride 
sider an order filled. Con- 
scientious service of this Copper Sulphate 
kind builds friendships P 
and makes business a Anhydrous Glauber Ss 
real pleasure. . . . . Salts 

(99.5% Pure) 








PHONE 
LOMBARD 3210 


Alex. C. Fergusson Co. 
CHEMICALS 
29 So. Orianna Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CABLE 
FERGUSJUNR 

















Kessco \) 
\ PRODUCTS 


ie r" i *y uF wy 
Be Tuy Se ga 


SOLVENTS AND § 
PLASTICIZERS 


for the Lacquer Industry 


Ethyl Acetate Refined Fusel Oil 
Buty! Acetate, Nor. and Sec Butyl Stearate 
Amyl Acetate Dimethyl Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 
Butyl Propionate Dibutyl Phthalate 
Amyl Propionate Diamyl Phthalate 
Butyl Butyrate Dibutyl Tartrate 
Ethyl Lactate Triacetine 
Butyl Alcohol Sec. 
Amyl Alcohol 


Warehouse stocks carried at all 


Special Solvents 
and Plasticizers 


principal consuming points ax 


KESSLER CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
ORANGE, N. J. 


v a 
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Magnesium Chloride 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene 


Prices Current and Comment 








Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Avérage--$1.00 - Jan. 1927 $1.042 - Jan. 1928 $1.047 - Nov. 1929 $1.076 
the West Coast, where it is being sold High —_ ” at sili at “ icles 
without regard for price, merely because 
foreign ype are extremely goig 37.00 27.00 37.00 37.00 ee voagsre ston sheetete Ho $s.09 o0.08 
; > >] ye inventories. Ow- ‘ ; . mportant s men were en 3 A ° 
te Tignes Chae Senge SeeeRee 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 Fused, Imp, 900 lb bbls NY ton |... 31.00 31.00 31.00 
ever, this condition is not expected to Fluosilicate, cdg 400 lb bb ls 
last. much longer —s is i no, 103 He 4 a Onis; USP, light; 16d ib is - oy wy we 
then Forei aterial is withdrawn, the -42 ‘ r "OC Se Cn en ACen. Samer re ; = ° 
ee Eels ae ‘ Dp "50 «= .50s—«iwOt*«CSO Heavy, 250 lb bis. |... = "50 ©5050 
sulfate price will go to a level more in | ..7..0 w.0.. 0 .c.. ane ag Peroxide, 100 ib co Devan > Aer 1.25 1.25 1.25 
. . : : ; ‘ 5 9 pRB Ge ihcrcialeore ; d od : F 
keeping with the oa of the coco none -y ry _ cy ayStearate, BDI, . oes “lb = og ig = 
ac ; see K 190 chan in the anganese Borate, . 
factors seem to look for no change 24 «24k eee malleier: Ib. se 19 84.24.19 
metal price situation. -084 .08 .08 .08 Chloride, 600 Ib casks...... .08 .084 .084 .08 
: ia ore eee .05 -044 Dioxide, tech (peroxide) drs ib .044 .06 -06 .044 
Ethyl Acetate — In view of the easier .50 2B suse esos Ore, powdered or granular 
“yr ene eae nance 03} «030303 75-80%, bbls..........: Ib. .03 .03$ .034 03 
tendency in the acetic acid market anc "044 04 04 04 80-857), bbl bbls Bee ie eel Ib 04 044 O44 04 
ss on inane - » ott ati ms .05 ‘ A 5 BB Bs 5 vewcceccs ‘ F ‘ 4 
with a view towards stimulating demand, “Ort ‘07 07 ‘07 _ Sulfate, 550 Ide NY.2.liIb, “8 08} .08$  .08 
prices were lowered during the past month Nom. 034 .034 .03$ Mangrove 55%, 400 lb bbls.. .Ib. .034 Nom. Nom. 034 
e c. lh in tanks and 11.80 45.00 39.000 034.00 0 13. _ Bark, African............. ton ..... 33.00 35.00 30.00 
to a basis of 11.5c lb. in tanks and 11.8¢ | 12'00 ~=10.00 = 10.00 ‘5 . Marble Flour, bulk. ......0. ton 14.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 
@ 12.2¢ lb. in drums Mercurous chloride ......... See 2.05 2.05 2.05 
Fe ee te Aa bi 132.00 121.00 129 99.00 < pr erewd meren Se eieiaiers 75 lb _ oa: 125.00 126.00 120.00 
Glycerine — Although the market for a8 sin a be V etaritre-pare-tluidine 200 lb. Res Bac , -* boi 
' os chnwe 6 ali ‘ry of activity 1.80 1.50 1. i Matastenpene ae: : ’ 
crude has shown a slight flurry of activity Meta-phenylene-diamine 300 Ib 
during the past month, the market as a 94 .90 .90 .90 Meee ccdsice "800" .84 .90 .90 84 
whole has been inactive and weak. uxX- .74 72 .72 72 eta toluene-dia 2 300 .67 69 .72 .67 
ports of glycerine from the United States 
for the nine months ended September 30, Methanol 
1929, page tonya 1,115,079 pounds, val- 
: $151 856 ee 2B QOD wee (Wood Alcohol),.... 
ued at $151,859, as against 1,766,821 58.46 —(iw80t—«iCS ened ee iw zs» 2 a 
pounds with a v: a of $223,219 for the .60 47 .87 .57 97% iwieneeee .53 .55 65 .53 
p .63 EE asses: _ swore ANNO aon sof. us iceisielainne! scot -53 .55 -68 -53 
corresponding period of 1928. During "58 et ice | een Synthetic, drums c-1...... 157 62 :66 .57 
ied ca : 099 j : 75 .45 .80 -15 Denat. gre. tanks......... gal. .60 -62 -62 -60 
the first nine months of 1929, imports of '95 (95  :95  .95 Methyl Acetate, drums.....gal. ..... 95 195195 
crude glycerine amounted to 12,964,628 -90 68 .88 .75 Acetone, 100 gal drums.. . gal. .83 85 85 .83 
EME OR s -95 .85 1.00 .85 Anthraquinone, kegs....... Ib. .85 95 95 .85 
pounds, valued at $752,628 compared with Cellosolve, (See Ethylene 
2 2 ‘ 7 a Vv: Senme” Binasak? “seeek, asabeas «oeae Glycol Mono Methyl a Seale Teas -60 .55 
1,811,081 pounds, with a value of $148, 60 BS 55 55 Chloride, 90 Ib cyl......... : i ae ee 
208 in the corresponding period of 1928. Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr., ib oe .50 -50 .50 
: eae aled 4.887 80.00 65.00 .03} .03} Mica, dry grd. bags WEB ccc lb. 65.00 .00 0.00 65.00 
Imports of refined glycerine totaled 4,887, 1115.00 110.00 405 50a *. ground, a wks..... > 110.00 ee —s ar 
" , wy RO” > me | ccece coors F - ichler’s Ketone, kegs....... yeh : > ‘ 
595 pounds, value $444,637 in the nine eusaihecchaumen, ania san, 
months of 1929 against 1,106,537 pounds, Chorobenzene, mono...... Ib. 
154 208 in this period of 1928 75 -70 -70 .70 Monoethylorthotoluidin, drs. Ib. -70 75 75 -70 
value $154,298 in this period of 1928. Monomethylparaminosufate 100 
: 4.20 3.95 3.95 3.95 re lb. 3.95 4.20 4.20 3.95 
Gums — All grades have been firm =. 064 .064 064 Montan Wax, crude, bags... + db. a .07 oc 
Pree fee le ee af .04 .044 .04 .04 Oe Sen eet 2 4 .04 .04 
with stocks nos peaepoo the market 50 8 oo 3 ae 809 % Solid, 80 tb boxes... oa, “08 ast etl 0% 
as bee 7] 1 rice changes except 1n : . : : age ceeereeceseccccees on eos : . . 
has been without p sly 40.00 32.50 37.00 23.50 J2bags................. ton ..... 28.00 40.00 28.00 
the case of sandarac. Supplies are | 40.00 32.50 37.00 30.00 _R2bags................ton ..... 28.00 34.00 28.00 
eee and “sagt ag will 18 18 21 wet sa ae ie 16 18 16 
ably continue their steady advance. aphthalene 
ee : ei ~~ 2 © 2 eee A 05} 054.05) 
Quotations are now at 40c lb. Kauri -O44 O44 044 oa Crushed, chipped bus wis ab. Meee -04 044 -04 
een Reta» J J E . akes rr 3 d F 
gum of average ee quality tn 24 21 21 21 Nickel Chloride, bbla kegs... ‘Ib. i 24 04 21 
antity was received into store by , ‘ ; : xide, 100 lb kegs NY..... A : .4 .40 3 
oy a ; "09 109. «= 109. -~S 108} Salt bbl. 400 bbls lb NY... Ib. ..... 130031818 
Auckland brokers during September. 09 083 083 .08 neingle. 400 lb bbls NY..... ME seit oece 13 .13 .13 
° . . t 
Supplies oonee mies tons, a 7 - 1.30 1.28, 1.25 1.10 — oro te “ib 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
s ver the preceding month anc . : . : Sulfate, DUDS cuccure . : - 2 .984 
vemalihiuniitencti . = 14.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 Nite Cake, bulk...........ton 14.50 18.00 18.00 12.00 
tons more than corresponding month of Nitgobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
1928. Market values remain stationary. -10}—. 108 10g 00 Ib drs wka.............. Ib, = -10 108 108. 108 
a : ; eT Nitrocellulose, regular drums 
Total receipts of gum into store for nine Nom .40 .40 ‘ WED ccc cone aaaee nile me Ib. .40 Nom. Nom .40 
. Sota ‘ , Ow viscosity (soln only) 
months of — ae hse ng Nom 55 55 85 Grade 1 drums, wks ovis: Ib. 55 Nom. Nom 55 
sas c ared with 2,601 tons in 1928. om. : : : rade 2 drums, wks....... e om. om. .50 
a “ 4.00 3.35 3.60 3.35 Nitrogenous Material, bulk. -unit ..... 3.50 4.00 3.50 
August exports reached 291 tons, United 25 25 25 25 Nitronaphthalene, 680 Ib b bie. Db. Swratene 25 25 25 
Tee ie a. : .15 .14 .14 .14 itrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks. Ib. .14 15 .15 .14 
States purchasing over 60 per cent of the | nom. 125 25 .25 Nutgalls Aleppy, bags....... Ib. 16 164.16}. 16 
total with balance pricipally to United .18 17 aie | ee) oS eee Ib. 12 13 13 12 
a 7 .24 .22 .22 22 Powdered, _ he a yotviarelersiers Ib. 22 .24 .24 22 
Kingdom and Canada. As a result of the 03 034 -034 -034 Oak, sands, 8 wb bbl ck ies 035 -034 -03} 
. R a; eae : r f : iq., w : : 3 4 
poor prices being obtained for kauri gum, 50.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 Oak Bark, ground........... ton 30.00 35.00 50'00" 30.00 
Messrs. Whitley and Sons intend to close 23.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 Ww ole Ee ae ae n 20.00 23.00 23.00 20.00 
a ; field. The settl ’ Orange-Mineral, 1100 Ib casks 
the Aranga gum field. 1e settlement has 9 i3t Re 9 itt 18 Ort ine: ae Wika -Ib. 912 323! 913! 92 
My Fy ve res ° ° ° ° oamino eno. ° . e ° 
been in existence for 50 or 60 years, and 2°50 2.35 2.50 2.35 Orthoanisidine, 100 Ib dra-..Ib. 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50 
gum worth hundreds of thousands of 65 .50 .50 :50 Orthochlorophenol, drums....Ib.  .50 65 -65 .50 
is hae t ron f the field. Tt .28 18 18 -18 Orthocresol, drums.......... Ib. .18 .28 .28 18 
pouncs las been won irom the we ° 1e€ Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 lb 
diggers recently have been working at a .07 .06 .06 $06: SORES ook ccrsenccnen Ib. .07 .10 .10 .07 
. cain ~~ “OE 1200 
depth of 14 feet, but owing to the low 3 86=82st—‘<i‘S:t*«i«‘D asinine lb, 30 «33 33.30 
654 Chemical Markets Dec. ’29: XXV, 6 































Wn. S. GRAY & Co. 


342 MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK 


Vanderbilt 0500 Cables: Graylime 


Acetate of Lime 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetone C., P. 
Methanol 


(all grades) 


Methyl Acetone 
Denatured Alcohol 


(all formulas) 


Formaldehyde 
Phenol U. S. P. 
Benzol 
Whiting 
Magnesium Carbonate 
Magnesium Oxide 


Quinine Bisulphate 
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We sell 


LACQUER 
DILUENTS 


ACQUER Diluents—that’s our 
business! We supply them in 
quantity and of the highest quality, 
yet you realize a great saving over 
Toluol or Benzol. With this saving 
goes an improvement in your prod- 
uct, because our Diluents, de- 
veloped by specialists in our own 
laboratories, have every advantage 
Toluol and Benzol can offer with 
none of their disadvantages. If you 
are interested in insuring yourself 
an adequate supply of Lacquer 
Diluents at prices which mean a 
worthwhile saving to you, write to 
us now! | 


These products, created by us to meet 
production demands, are meeting 
with wide-spread success: 


LACTOL-— a special lacquer thinner for use 
as a diluent and a vehicle to carry the active 
solvent in the manufacture of lacquers; has the 
same evaporating time as Toluol; generally 
used by large manufacturers of lacquers who 
find it superior and more economical than 
Toluol. 


TEXTILE — a thinner for use in replacing 
Benzol, and other coal tar solvents; has the 
same evaporating time as Benzol; widely 
used by large industries, artificial leather 
manufacturers, textile manufacturers, etc., as 
a substitute for Benzol; more efficient and 
more economical. 


KEMSOLENE —a thinner for use as a dilu- 
ent and a vehicle to carry the active solvents 
in the manufacture of lacquers; has an excep- 
tional high flash. 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


306 So. Michigan Ave. 205 East 42nd Street 
Chicago New York 


ema 


A ROS OI CRT ite AE 
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Orthonitroluene 
Potassium Bichromate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 - 


Jan. 1927 $1.042  - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047. - 


Nov. 1929 $1.076 





prices it is considered more profitable to 
leave the gum in the ground. 

Mercury — Of chief interest during the 
past month has been the upward revision 
in prices made by the trust. Current 
quotations now range from $124.30 @ 
$125.25 flask depending upon quantity. 
As stocks in the hands of the English 
brokers are declining rapidly, the trust is 
becoming all powerful and it seems quite 
likely that the price tendency will be 
gradually upward, governed only by the 
presence or lack of demand. 

Methanol — Except for the denatured 
grade, this material is holding up surpris- 
ingly well, and there has been as yet no 
sign of any great slackening of demand. 
September production of crude methanol 
totaled 598,548 gallons, as compared with 
656,414 gallons for August and 495,555 
gallons during September last year. For 
the nine months methanol production 
amounted to 6,166,367 gallons, compared 
with 5,420,803 gallons for the same period 
last year. Stocks of crude methanol at 
plants at the end of the month were 256,- 
356 gallons and at refineries and in transit 
514,572 gallons. These figures for the 
corresponding time last year were, respec- 
tively, 229,683 gallons and 164,972 gal- 
lons. Refined methanol production dur- 
ing September was 432,094 gallons, against 
454,150 gallons at the end of August and 
355,353 gallons at the end of September 
last year. For the nine months 3,933,173 
gallons, 4,290,945 gallons during 
the same nine months of 1928. Shipments 
of refined for the year to the end of Septem- 
ber 4,433,016 gallons, 4,441,365 
gallons during the same time last year. 
Stocks of refined at the end of September 
729,932 gallons, against 783,674 gallons 
at the close of August and 300,478 at the 
end of September last year, according to 
the Department of Commerce. 

Phenol — Shipments have been re- 
ported to be going out more freely al- 
though there still exists some scarcity for 
material. Prices are firm and un- 
changed with no promise of any revision 


against 


against 


spot 


of any sort. 

Salt Cake — Continues to be in tight 
position so that prices have advanced on 
both grades. of the white 
material is creating new users of the chrome 
so that this too is considerably higher in 
Imports of salt cake for the first 
,426 tons, 
which approaches three times the total 
imports of 1928, of 28,228 tons, and is at 
the rate of about 100,000 tons for the 
entire This reflects the continued 
growth in recent years in American im- 
ports of this commodity, from a figure of 
1,913 tons in 1925 and 11,171 tons in 1927 
to 75,426 tons for the nine months of this 


The scarcity 
price. 


nine months of 1929 were 75 


year. 


656 


1927 








Current 1929 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs 
.18 17 13 13 WIE s vic diseepmunasew acre sie 18 .18 Pi yf 
.90 .85 .85 -85 Orthonitrophenol, 350 Ib dr. ‘lb. .85 -90 .90 85 
.31 .29 -29 25 Orthotoluidine, 350 Ib bbl 10-1 lb. 25 30 .30 -25 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins 
-75 .70 70 TO 2). Caan eg re aine se eee b. -70 .75 -75 -70 
Big .16 .16 16 Osage Orange, crystals....... Ib. .16 a § old .16 
.07 .07 .07 .07 EI ESSE eT ee lb. .07 .07} 2074 .07 
.15 .144 .143 . 144 ee her 100 lb bags..... Ib .143 -15 15 143 
Paraffin, refd, 2 lb cs slabs 
.06 .06 ot 063 123-127 deg. M.P......... b. .06 .06 .062 -06} 
.07 .07 .07 074 128-132 deg. M. P..... ay .06} -06 .07 ‘Ort 
.08 .08 .08 .08 133-137 deg. - are Ib. .O7} .07 .07% .07 
-10 .08% .082 .083 138-140 deg. M. P......... lb. .08 .09 .09 .08 
.28 -204 .29 .26 Para Aldehyde, 10-85 gal drs..lb. -204 .23 .28 - 203 
.05 .00 .00 1.00 Aminoacetanilid, 100 lb bg..lb. 1.00 1.05 1.05 1.00 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 lb 
1.30 1.25 1.25 1.25 RP ore rr. Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 Aminophenol, 100 lb kegs. .lb. .99 1.02 1.15 .99 
.65 .50 -50 .50 Chlorophenol, drums...... lb. .50 -65 .65 -50 
Kens baaes 12 .12 Coumarone, 330 lb drums. .Ib. ..... ener ree reer 
2.50 2.25 2.25 2.25 Cymene, refd, 110 gal dr. ‘gal. 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.25 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 lb bbls 
.20 yf ae .17 co re ree lb. ml 4 .20 .20 ane 
.55 .50 .53 .50 Nitroacetanilid, 300 lb bbls.Ib. .50 .55 .55 -50 
Nitroaniline, 300 lb bbls wks 
.59 .48 .52 WE oc uiewsrosenes ee eae ee .48 .59 .49 .48 
ene EemNON, 1200 Ib drs 
.32 .32 -32 OB BS ibe cn ctesc useage -23 .26 26 23 
Nitro-orthotoluidine, 300 “4 
2.85 2.75 2.75 S30 0. WIS bw Se aia coe 2.75 2.85 2.85 2.75 
.55 .50 50 .50 soot Se 185 lb bbls. . .50 .55 .55 .50 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 ib. 
.94 .92 .92 .92 i I ELE EERE. .92 .94 .94 .92 
.30 .30 .30 .25 Miavetaheass, 350 lb bbls. . ie .30 31 31 .30 
Phenylenediamine, 350 Ib bbls 
1.20 1.15 1.20 SEO) 4 sewer ate eee eee Ib. 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.15 
Le  -aaeenney 175 |b 
41 .40 .40 ye. | SR - b. .70 75 75 -70 
Toluenesuifonchloride, 410 lb 
23 .20 .20 .18 OE ere. lb. .20 -22 -23 .20 
.42 .40 .45 .38 Toluidine, : 350 lb bbls wk. . . Ib. .40 .42 .42 -40 
Paris reen, Arsenic Basis 
.25 .20 .21 21 MPA ONO: 6ii04 500 0 elslaed Ry toksr ate .27 BY .25 
-23 ae .19 .19 oe ge a eee ee Kexehaneie .25 25 23 
pegeoel. * bem kee .25 .25 Persian eae Ext, bbls. Ib. .25 Nom. 25 .25 
.03 -024 024 023 Petrolatum, Green, 300 Ib bbl. Ib. .02 .024 .024 02 
13 .20 18 -16 Phenol, 250-100 lb drums..... Ib. .14} 15 .16 13 
Phenyl - Alpha - Naphthylamine, 
1.35 1.36 1.35 1.28 100 5 i bene Figsleea amelian’s ID. seenae 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Phosphate 
Phosphate Acid (see Superphos- 
phate) 
Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
3.15 3.00 3.00 3.00 Florida Pebble, 68 % basis. ton 3.00 3.15 3.15 3.00 
3.65 3.50 3.50 3.50 ik A aa ton 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.50 
4.15 4.00 4.00 3.85 TEAMS 65.644 Caaeees ton 4.25 4.50 4.50 4.00 
5.00 5.00 5.35 5.00 75-7 4% WOME 6 is0rueer ton §.25 5.50 5.50 5.00 
5.75 5.75 5.75 5.60 75% 7, basis y oigieedie ehiaeee eer 5.75 5.75 5.75 
6.25 6.25 6.25 6.00 77- 76% BOR occas ce atoss 6.25 6.25 6.25 
5.00 5.00 5.50 5.00 Tennessee, 72% basis..... COR. eke 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Phosphorous Oxychloride 175 lb 
.40 .35 35 .35 | Rit Rene ann Ib. .20 .25 40 .20 
65 .60 65 .60 Red, 110 lb cases........ 374 -42 .60 .374 
.32 .32 .32 .32 Yellow, 110 lb cases wks. .3l .37} -32 .31 
.46 .46 .46 .46 Sesquisulfide, 100 lb ca..... ib wékae .44 .46 .44 
i<cas? —eeoes .35 .35 Trichloride, cylinders . iene 20 .25 .35 .20 
Phthalic Anhydride, 100 Ib _ 
.20 .18 .18 .18 MR i.e Kscewbastuleee .18 .20 .20 .18 
Pigments Metallic, Red or ia 
45.00 37.00 4000 37.00 bags, bbls, Pa. wks..... ton 37.00 45.00 45.00 37.00 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drums or bbls 
.64 .63 .63 -63 Destructive dist........... lb. .63 .64 .64 .63 
10.60 8.00 8.00 8.00 le ere bbl. 8.00 10.60 10.60 8.00 
.70 .70 .70 -66 Steam dist. bbls.......... gal .65 40 .70 .65 
BoC 
45.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 WEN sinc s ctpnnsacsaeee ton 40.00 45.00 45.00 40.00 
Plaster Paris, tech, 250 lb Ferg 
3.30 3.30 3.30 Bie §6§ | ekedinnetytanecubenaee 3.30 3.50 3.50 3.30 
Potash 
ot .O7% .O7} .074 Potash, Caustic, wks, solid...Ib ‘ .06} .07} .064 
.07 -O74 .073 .074 NNO cn ed alatare ne oa kale 0705 -08 .07$ .0705 
Potash Salts, Rough Kainit 
9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 12.4% basis bulk....... eee 9.10 9.10 9.00 
9.50 9.50 9.50 9.50 A eee re 9.60 9.60 9.50 
PS en nee 
12.40 12.40 12.40 12.40 20% basis bulk......... ton ‘ 12.50 12.50 12.40 
18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 30% basis bulk......... ton - 18.95 18.95 18.75 
. — Muriate, 80% — 
36.40 36.40 36.40 36.40 __ bags...................tom ..... 36.75 36.75 36.40 
Pot. & wha Sulfate, 48% basi 
at 300) ©3700 | STOO  BT00 WRB ooecvevcccanicceus . 27.50 27.50 27.00 
Potassium Sulfate, 90% basis 
S750 ORTOP RTD: OTD: oak ccc cea ka 47.75 3-47.75 7:0 
Petaumieas Leepenpene: USP, 320 
.094 .09 .09 SO I as bak cae ame wae .14 .14 -13 
Bichromate Crystals, 725 Ib 
.09 .08} .08} SO: MOM tecctv cuca hc 4 .09 .09 .09} .09 
a2 .12 <1 Bt] need. 725 lb cks wks... .Ib. 13 -13 .13} .13 
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Soda 
Ash 


LIGHT — DENSE 


Caustic 
Soda 


SOLID—FLAKE—GROUND 
LIQUID 


é COLUMBIA BRAND” ~Y 
| 
| 


Be) = 











Columbia Chemical Division 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Barberton, Ohio 








Address all Communications to 


THE — WINKLER & BRO. CO. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
OLDBURY ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





JOSEPH TURNER & Co. 
19 Cedar St. =i. New York 
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Potassium Binoxiate 
Sodium Bicarbonate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 


- Nov. 1929 $1.076 





year. It is estimated that in 1927 the 
United States imports of German salt 
cake represented about 8 per cent of 
Germany’s total exports, 20 per cent in 
1928, and present figures indicate approxi- 
mately 45 per cent for 1929. 

Soda Ash — Renewal contracts for the 
month of November are reported as being 
slightly ahead of last year at this time. 
The only decline is noted in the demand 
for ash for flat glass, and this is expected 
to be overcome with the starting of the 
projected construction programs through- 
out the country. Exports of soda ash and 
sal soda for the first three-quarters of 1929 
were 27,733 and 4,741 tons, respectively. 
This trade combined was 32,474 tons, 
valued at $1,097,910, against 24,262 tons, 
valued at $930,080 in the corresponding 
period of 1928. The increased tonnage 
is equivalent approximately one- 
fourth. In addition to the above 7,246 
tons of modified sodas were exported in 
this period of the current year with a value 
of nearly $400,000. This class is shown 
separately for the first time, covering 1929, 
and 
and caustic 
bonate. 


to 


includes combinations of soda ash 


soda or soda ash and bicar- 


Soda Caustic — Contract renewals are 
reported as being from two ot three per 
cent ahead of last year’s November re- 
newals. As a general indication of con- 
fidence of industry generally throughout 
the country, this is probably unsurpassed. 

t is especially remarkable in view of the 
general hesitancy to make any commit- 
ments for 1930, and shows that industry 
generally is moving ahead on a sound 
basis. There has been no curtailment of 
standing orders for shipment and de- 
liveries continue to be up to and ahead 
of forecast based on those of previous 
years. 

Sodium Chlorate — Continues to be 
very firm with every indication of heavy 
demand and perhaps higher prices for 
next year. Imports for the first eight 
months of 1928 totaled nearly 3,000 tons 
valued at about $240,000. This repre- 
sents about 2'% times the 1928 total of 
1,297 tons, valued at $96,025, which in 
turn was a great increase over total im- 
ports for 1927 764 tons, valued at 
$55,237. The greatly increased consump- 
tion is due to its growing use as a weed 
eradicator. 


to 


Sodium Nitrate — Is reported as 
being firm and in good demand, with a 
tendency towards higher prices. This is 
probably the only member of the fertilizer 
group of which this can be said at the 
present time. Stocks in Chile as of 
October 31 were 1,093,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 922,000 tons at the same time 
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1928 1927 Current “1929 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
say -16 -16 .16 Binoxiate, 300 lb bbls...... lb. .16 Py f ef .16 
.30 .30 .30 .30 Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs...... Ib. aie .30 .30 .30 
Carbonate, 80-85% cale. 800 
-05} -05} -05} 05} MME os ockin os cssrnrin cen Ib. .05§ .052 -053 05} 
Chlorate “i = 112 

.09 .06}  .08} 08} keg .08$ 09 .09 .034 

pti ty 112 lb" 

-08} .07 .082 .08 ON errr. b... 07} .072 -072 .074 

-054 -05 -053 .05 Chloride, TVS DDIB. <.6:6.0:0:6:85 Ib. 05} .054 -054 053 

.28 eg oar ae Chromate, a ae eee lb. as § .28 .28 oat 

.573 55 .55 .55 Cyanide, 110 lb. cases..... lb. .55 .574 .574 .55 

12 .11} -11} -114 = Metabisulfite, 300 lb. bbl...Ib. Me .13 BS -114 

.17 .16 -16 -16 Oxalate, bois... . . «2.50.0 Ib. .20 .24 .24 .16 

12 ret -1l oad Perchlorate, casks wks..... Ib. sak 12 12 a fi 

Permanganate, USP, crys 500 

. 154 15 .15} 7 374 & 100 lb drs wks........ lb. -16 - 163 . 16} .16 

.38 .37 39 .37 Prussiate, red, 112 lb keg. . . Ib. .38 .40 .40 .38 

. 184 .18 18 .18 Yellow, 500 lb casks..... lb. .184 oak <i .184 

.51 .61 51 .61 Tartrate Neut, 100 Ib ae ae oak .51 .51 

Titanium Oxalate, 200 ib ‘bbls 

.25 .25 .25 [O° (eae Soe ue me aes Ib. 21 .23 25 if 
ee ee ey oo os 6h y) Pimonte, 1 Tb tins....051Ds. seca. 5.00 5.00 5.00 

-05 .04 .04 .04 Ponies Stone, lump bags..... Ib. .04 .05 .05 .04 

-06 -044 “Oat -04} ie ina , 044 .06 .06 .044 

.03 .024 .02 .02} ne ta 350 lb bags..... lb .023 .03 .03 .024 

-03} .033 3.75 3.75 Putty, commercial, tubs..100 lb. ..... -03} .03} .034 

-054 .054 5.50 5.50 Linseed Oil, kegs. .... FE keane -054 -05} .054 

1.50 1.50 3.00 1.50 Pyridine, 50 gal drums...... Ee 1.75 1.75 1.50 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 

13 13 013 12 DOCU WO a5 s<icinccisc unit 13 13} .13} 13 

-04 .03 .03 -03 Quebracho, 35 7 liquid tks... .Ib. .034 .04 .04 “Gal 

.04 .034 .03} .03} 450 lb bbls o-1.......... lb. .03% .04} .04} .03 

.05 .04 .04 .04 35 % Bleaching, 450 Ib bbl _ 044 -05} 044 054 

.05 .05 .05 .043 Solid, 63%, 100 lb bales cif . -05 -05} .053 .05 

.05 .05 -05 .05 Clarified, 64%, bales..... i rey 54 .05} .05 

Quercitron, 51 deg liquid 450 lb 

.06 .05} -06} .06} RNB oo ow ies hs cee b. .05} -06 .06 .054 

-13 .10 .10 .10 Solid, 100 Ib boxes......... Ib -10 .13 .13 .10 
14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 Bark, ee Ne ere BOM ciecars 14.00 14.00 14.00 
35.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Gives Ssaccnaanced ton 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 

46 45 45 -45 R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks...... lb. 45 46 46 .45 
Mase “Sees .18 -18 Red Sanders Wood, grd bbls..Ib. ..... .18 18 .18 

1.35 1.25 1.25 1.25 Resorcinol Tech, cans........ me: 1.35 1.25 1.25 1.15 

Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first run 
.57 .57 .67 BO. adeeeiabulew cscs Mase maen Beh wereieve -62 .62 .57 
-62 .62 72 .62 Es rn ee “A ae .64 84 -62 

Rosin 

antes 600 lb bbls 280 Ib... unit 
9.75 8.20 13.00 a ORS Ses ere erm ee 8.70 9.25 7.45 
9.80 8.25 13.00 8.50 D Lowe SabeRee eee ee eee e. leew 8.70 9.25 7.70 
9.95 8.60 13.15 8.50 Bilis ciescsiceteiece waisiocesae. 1seisice 8.72 9.27 8.30 
10.10 8.65 13.20 8.50 Fie. ban AGswaaieeuwar nee aen eames 8.75 9.27 8.40 
10.10 8.75 13.25 8.50 ERNE SACP CASA tae er ere 8.75 9.45 8.40 
10.10 8.75 13.30 8.50 Pha A scsi San easab Leen eet Lsuwels 8.75 9.50 8 40 
10.15 8.80 13.35 8.55 Or ey me 8.75 9.50 8.40 
10.15 8.85 14.80 8.65 MSs sriniaieeaaronine Dis ieaa ke abies 8.75 9.55 8.45 
10.30 8.85 15.00 8.80 Ds cccnkios ace eo Gseeeacee reas 8.80 9.85 8.50 
11.00 9.15 15.85 9.15 DU giis'o ais sroces vin ernravorsiw a asiewis 8.95 10.30 8.93 
11.65 10.15 16.60 10.50 LS PES AS aC Oe 9.30 11.30 .00 
12.65 10.40 18.55 12.00 WEN Rs DalchGacaweaeceeaae? leeiers O.7 12.30 9.30 
30.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 RottenStone,bagsmines....ton 24.00 30.00 30.00 24.00 

.08 .07 .07 .07 Lump, imported, bbls...... lb. .07 .08 .08 .07 

.12 .09 .09 .09 Selected bbis.........00. lb. .09 12 ska .09 

.05 .02 .02 .02 Powdered, bbls........ ee .02 .05 .05 .02 

-05 .04} .044 .044 Sago Flour, 150 lb bags...... Ib. .04} .05 .05 .04} 
Oe ee ee .90 .90 Sal Soda, bbls wks.......100 lb. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 

20.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 Salt Cake, as o-1 wks. .ton 20.00 24.00 24 00 19.00 
17.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 oe eer re ton 20.00 21.00 21.00 12.00 
Saltpetre, double refd granular 

-06} -06} .06} .06} 45) IRS a 05.0008 Ib. .06} .06 .06} .06 

“Gat .O14 -O1} -014 Satin, White, 500 lb bbls..... ae .01 -O1} .01 

-62 .49 .66 .47 Shellac Bone dry bblr........ > meee .52 .61 .52 

.55 .45 .57 41 CJGRUBE: DORE. 5...66:6 50:00 000s lb. .43 .45 .43 

.58 47 .65 40 Superfine, See BRS: Hssaisets .44 47 44 

.55 -42 .37 .57 IR 6 go s,5.5 ates 3 Di ses -40 44 -40 

57 .53 .50 .50 Schaeffer's Salt, kegs......... Ib. .53 .57 .57 .53 
11.00 8.00 6.00 .00 Silica, Crude, bulk mines....ton 8.00 11.00 11.00 8.00 
30.00 22.00 15.00 15.00 Refined, floated bags...... ton 22.00 30.00 30.00 22.00 
yaa 32.00 32.00 Air floated bags........t0m ..... 88.00 982.00 32.00 
40.00 32.00 55.00 55.00 Extra floated bags...... ton 32.00 40.00 40.00 32.00 

Soapstone, Powdered, bags f. ." = 
22.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 UNE S55 <kswccsioceauns 15.00 22.00 22.00 15.00 
Soda 
onan sas 58% dense, ove o-1 
1.40 1.40 Reet. “Sceee 9 MOB sa ccc casseaa Bsa Caiere end 1.40 1.40 1.40 
2.29 40 2.14 2.04 58 light, bags....... 100 Ree 1.344 1.344 1.34) 
1.324 1.324 1.324 1.32} Contract, bags c-1 wks. 100 lb. ‘ 1.32 1.32 1.32 
Soda Caustic, 76% grnd & flake 
4.21 4.16 4.16 4.06 ee eye MIDs: 600% 3.35 3.35 3.35 
3.91 3.76 3.76 3.66 76% op eerie Ae Co) ae 2.95 2.95 2.95 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 Contract, o-1 wks...... _ | MRSS See 2.90 2.90 2.90 
odium Acetate, tech.. 

.05 .043 .044 .044 ee .04] .05} .06} 04} 
‘nae Gens .19 .18 Arsenate, —. .18 .19 .19 18 
cae: feces 1.00 1.00 Arsenite, drum nee 1.00 1.50 .50 1.00 

2.41 2.41 2.41 2.41 Bicarb, 400 Ib bbi NY. ee 2.41 2.41 2.41 
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Plaine ne see 
Parsons & Petit 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


26 BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Selling Agents 


The Freeport Sulphur Co. 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The Sulphur Export Corp. 


IN MEXICO 


The Salzhergwerk 
\Coteeiettsattas 


IN UNITED STATES 
FOR CARBONATE OF POTASH 


D. Correale Santacroce 


REGGIO, CALABRIA. 
BERGAMOT, LEMON AND ORANGE. OILS 


ms 
Distributors for 


The Diamond Alkali Co. 


Fertilizer Materials of All Kinds 
Soap and Powder Manufacturers Supplies 














fe . NATIONAL : 
CARBANTHRENE DYES Be 
i represent that class 


KA of Vat Dyes excelling 
all others in fastness. 


~ 


| | National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
| i 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


} Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
| Providence Charlotte San Francisco 
a4 Toronto 


NATIONAL DYES 
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ANHYDROUS 
AMMONIA 


“+4 + 


The “Y 


Chemical Division 


40 Rector St. New York, N. Y. 

















Cream of Tartar 
99'4—100% Pure 
U. S. P. 


Tartaric Acid 
U. S. P. 


POWDERED 
GRANULATED 


CRYSTALS 


TARTAR CHEMICAL WORKS 


Royal Baking Powder Co. 
100 East 42nd Street 
New York 


Largest Manufacturers in the 
United States 
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Sodium Bichromate 
Superphosphate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 - 


Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 - 


Nov. 1929 $1.076 





last year, and 652,000 tons in 1927. 
Total supply in sight as of October 31, 
amounted to 2,258,000 tons as compared 
with 1,805,500 tons in 1928, and 1,340,000 
tons in 1927. Seventy oficinas in opera- 
tion in September, 1929, produced 253,200 
metric tons of nitrate of soda compared 
with 259,400 tons during September of 
the previous year. Exports for September 
amounted to 252,000 metric tons against 
171,800 during the same month in 1928. 

Sodium Sulfide — It is reported that 
an increasing scarcity exists in this market 
due to the fact that previously existing 
low prices over a long period resulted in 
curtailed production. Demand is heavy 
from both the tanning and textile fields 
and the market is said to be in very strong 
position. 

Toluene — Curtailment of automobile 
of automobile production has made itself 
felt in this market and but little improve- 
ment is looked for until work is started 
on new models. 

Turpentine — Heavy receipts and 
slack demand have combined to bring 
lower prices during the past month so 
that quotations on spirits are now at 53c 
@ 59c gal. while steam distilled is at 50c 
gal. 

Valonia 
while 


stocks. 


— Has been in slack demand 
recent arrivals have increased 

Prices are lower at $42.00 per 
ton on beard, and $30.00 per ton on cups. 


OILS AND FATS 


Chinawood Oil — Has fallen off con- 
siderably during the past month so that 
tanks are now 1% c¢ lb. lower in price at 
the Coast being quoted at 12%c lb. 
York prices are correspondingly 
with tanks at 13%e 
15%e lb. This weakening of the market 
is attributed to two or three causes. One 
is of course the unsettled status of the 
tariff with regard to this oil. Producers 
and consumers alike are, with reason, 
uncertain of the future of the market in 
the face of a possible 5c increase in duty. 
In the second place, there are already 
indications of somewhat slackened de- 
mand from the paint and varnish trades, 
which factor has also contributed to the 
poor position of the market. A third 
contributing cause is probably the de- 
cisive decline in linseed oil prices during 
the past month. The importation of this 
commodity continues to be in excess of 
last year’s figures. September imports 
totaled 16,593,454 pounds, valued at 
$2,115,364, as against 13,545,996 pounds, 
valued at $1,638,109 for last year. For 
nine months of this year the total quan- 
tity was 93,932,116 pounds, valued at 
$11 761,618 as compared with 81,852,336 
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1928 1927 Current 1929 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
.07 .06} st -064 Bichromate, 500 lb cks wks. lb. 073 .07% .073 .074 
.04 .04 .08 .084 Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl wks....Ib. ..... .04 p .04 
1.35 1.30 1.30 1.30 Carb. 350 lb bbls NY..100 lb. 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.30 
064 .05% + —-.06} 06} Chlorate,.......... wks. iIb. 07} .08 ‘11 064 
13.00 00 12.00 12.00 Chloride, technical. . 12.00 13.00 13.00 12.00 
Cyanide, 96-98 %, 100 & ‘380 tb 
.20 -20 .20 .20 Ce ee lb. 18 .20 .20 18 
.09 .08% .08} .083 Fluoride, 300 lb bbls wks.. ‘Ib. .08} .09 .09 .08% 
Hydrosulfite, 200 lb bbls f. 0. b. 
.24 .22 .22 i "ESR b. .22 .24 .24 .22 
Hypoehloride solution, 100 lb 
.05 .05 .05 | ee errr rey oe .05 .05 -05 
a tech, pea cyrs 
3.05 2.65 2.65 2.65 375 lb bbls wks. ee 100 lb. 2.65 3.05 3.05 2.65 
Technical, pa — 
2.65 2.40 2.40 2.40 375 lb bbls wks.. 2.40 2.65 2.65 2.40 
.45 -45 .70 .45 Metanilate, 150 Ib tbe “3 PT .45 45 45 
Pes re .023 .024 Monohydrate, ee tac .024 .024 024 
.57 -55 .55 .55 Naphthionate, 300 Ib bbl.. .Ib. .55 .57 .57 55 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 Ib 

2.45 2.123 2.67 2.25 bags c-1 NY...... 100 lb. 2.12 2. 93 2.22% 2.00 

-08} .07} 08? .08 Nitrite 500 lb bbls spot... .Ib. .074 .08 .08 074 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfonate, 

cae. .25 .25 .25 175 lb bbls wks....... lb. .25 27 vee .25 

.23 .20 .20 .20 Oxalate Neut, 100 lb kegs. .Ib. .o¢ -42 .42 .37 
ees ‘tri-sodium, tech. 

3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 00 lb bbls o-1....100 Ib. ..... 3.90 3.90 3.90 
.09 .08 .08 .08 Gullenche 175 lb bbls... .Ib. .08 .09 .09 .08 
22 21 a | a Perborate, 375 Ib bbls... .. lb. .18 .20 .22 18 

Phosphate, di-sodium, tech. 

3.55 3.25 3.25 3.25 310 Ib bbls....... 100 lb. 3.25 3.55 3.55 3.25 

tri-sodium, tech, 325 Ib 

ites “Sawaal segues: soeeee errr ae .00 4.00 3.90 
72 .69 .69 .69 Picramate, 100 lb kegs..... Ib. -69 .72 72 .69 

a Yellow, 350 Ib bbl 
.124 12 12 CAE) a. Rast Ceca ac ee lb. 12 .12} .124 12 
.14 -134 -13} .134 remmtanaiiebs 100 Ib keg. . Ib. 15 -20 -20 15 
Silicate, 60 deg 55 gal drs, wks 
1.45 1.20 1.20 ae 060 =e. we eae ea eae eee Ds ssaes 1.65 1.65 1.65 
40 deg 55 gal m, wks 
1.10 .85 .85 BBO noel alawen nce ceeacee .70 .80 .80 -70 
Silicofluoride, 450 Ib bile NY 
.05 .05 .044 CT eI arn y er Omer: lb. ot .054 .054 .05 
.49 -484 .484 .48}  Stannate, 100 lb drums... .lb. .41 .42 -43 414 
.29 .18 .20 -20 Stearate, BENG... 6.6.66 .068s lb. 25 29 .29 25 
.18 .16 .16 .16 Sulfanilate, 400 lb bbls..... lb. .16 .18 18 .16 
Sulfate Anhyd, 550 lb bbls 
.02% .024 .02} .02} OWES obo ddd wowas .024 .02% .023 .024 
Sulfide, 30% 7o crystals, 440 Ib 
.022 -024 .023 .024 PB GIB eins. seo oat b. .024 .02} .02} .024 
62% solid, 650 lb drums 
.04 .034 .034 034 ROE WIE oi isc oaceared .03 .03} .04 .034 
Sulfite, cry sus, 400 lb bbls 
-034 .03} -03} .03} Ore lb .034 .034 .034 .03 
50 .40 .40 .40 Sultewpenhiie, UD son bane lb. .28 .35 .76 . 28% 
Tungstate, tech, crystals, kegs 
.85 .80 -85 POs 8) Ses he ae OCG EE CORD Oa RTS .88 1.40 .88 
eee aap 110 gal drs 
.40 .35 .40 < on. eee al. .35 .40 .40 .35 
.O1} .O1} .O1} .O1% Setien. 25% ® liquid, bbls..... Sree .O1} .O1} .O1} 
.O1 .O1 .O1 .O1 25% liquid, tanks wks..... ae. saaes .O1 .O1 .O1 
.02} -02 .02 .02 50% powd, 100 lb bag wks lb. .02 .024 .024 .02 
Starch, powd., 140 lb bags 

4.42 3.07 3.22 BME | ivecdvecuuekos waeore Ib. 3.92 4.12 4.12 3.82 

4.32 2.97 3.12 2.97 Pearl, 140 lb bags..... 100 Ib. 3.82 4.02 4.02 3.72 
.062 .05 .06 043 Potato, 200 lb bags........ Ib. .05% .064 .06 .05 
.06} .05 .06} .06} Imported bags.......... lb. .05} .06} .06 .05 
.08} .08 .08 .06 Ree lb. .08 -084 -084 08 
.10 .094 or .09 Rice, 200 lb bbis.......... Ib. .094 .10 .10 .094 
.07 .064 -06 064 Wheat, thick bags......... lb. .064 .07 .07 -064 
.10 -094 .094 .093 Thin RUIN fein c's 6S doce Ib. .094 .10 -10 .094 

Strontium pe-—« Sha 600 ib bbls 
.O73 .07 .07 .07} oc, SE OO re lb. .07} .O74 O74 .07 
.09 .08 .08 .08 Nitrate, 600 lb bbls NY... .Ib. .09 09} .09} .08 
Sau) Neaee caneuee’ “ewekin Peroxide, HOO bide, .;.6ccIDs sce 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Sulfur 
Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 
2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 250 Ib bag o-l....... — eee 2.05 2.05 2.05 
19.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 Crude, f. o. b. mines...... 18.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
Flour for dusting pens % 100 
2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 lb bags c-1 NY.. a 2.40 2.40 2.40 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 Heavy bags c-l...... 1 ade a aiace 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Flowers, 100%, 155 lb bbls e-1 
3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 NY rs eae aaieas een ete. sewes 3.45 3.45 3.45 
2.85 2.65 2.65 2.65 Roll, bbls le-1 NY..... 100 Ib: 2.65 2.85 2.85 2.65 
—— mee red, 700 lb drs 
.05} .05 .05 ee eee Ib. .05 .054 .054 .05 
.044 .034 .034 -03} Yolow, 700 lb drs wks..... Ib. .034 044 .044 .034 
-08} .08 .08 -08 Sulfur Dioxide, 150 lb cyl... . Ib. .08 084 084 .08 
.19 one Re mf Extra, dry, 100 ae lb. 4 .19 -19 one 
.65 .10 .65 -65 Sulfuryl Chloride, 600 lb dr.. .Ib. .10 -65 .65 .10 
Ri mS | onl Fe | Stainless, 600 Ib bbls... .Ib. Be i | -114 -11} Pe | 
.06 .054 .05 (05 Extract, 450 lb bbls....... Ib. .054 .06 .06 .054 
130.00 130.00 130.00 130.00 Sicily Leaves, 100 lb bg...ton ..... 130.00 130.00 130.00 
72.00 .00 80.00 72.00 Ground shipment....... WON veces 72.00 72.00 72.00 
60.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 Virginia, 150 lb bags...... ton 55.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 
15.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 Talo, Crude, 100lbbgs NY...ton 12.00 15.00 15.00 12.00 
18.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 Refined, 100 lb bgs NY..ton 16.00 18.00 18.00 16.00 
35.00 - 30.00 30.00 30.00 French, 220 lb bags NY...ton 20.00 25.00 25.00 20.00 
45.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 efined, white, bags....ton 38.00 45.00 45.00 38.00 
50.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 ag 220 lb bags NY...ton 40.00 50.00 50.00 40.00 
55.00 650.00 50.00 50.00 Refined, white, bags....ton 50.00 55.00 55.00 650.00 
Superphosphate, 16% bulk, 
WN ci coe ebu tee anes SOR: -6505% 9.50 10.00 9.00 
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Manufacturers of 


TRI-SODIUM 
PHOSPHATE 





Brilliant White Color 


Carefully granulated and sized 
crystals 


OTHER VICTOR PRODUCTS: 
Trisedium Phos. Epsom Salts 
Tricalcium Phos. Ammonium Phos. 
Phosphoric Acid Monocalcium Phos. 
Di-Ammonium Phos. | Monosodium Phos. 
Sodium Acid Pyro Dicalcium Phos. ; 
Phos. Sodium Pyro Phos. 
Oxalic Acid Formic Acid 


Write for samples and quotations 
from our nearest stock 
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PROVIDENCE, R. 


BRANCH OFFICE & WAREHOUSE 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Red Oil 


Heavy Single Pressed 
Double Pressed 
Low Chilling Point 
White Oleine 


Glycerine 


Commercial -- Distilled 
Water White 


Stearic Acid 


Single -- Double -- Triple 
Rubber Makers 














CARLOAD LOTS 
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WAREHOUSE STOCK 









Free Flowing Highest Purity Ht 
























< 
COPPER 
POWDER 


150 Mesh 


Copper Oxide Black 
Cuprous Oxide Red 


Cable Address 


Telephone 
Fluorine 


Gramercy 3181 


JOHN C. WIARDA & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


‘AL 


| —.- 























MECHLING’S 
SULPHITE OF SODA 


Silicate of Soda Sal Soda 
Hyposulphite of Soda Epsom Salts 
Bisulphite of Soda Causticized Ash 


q+ 
Spraying and Dusting Materials 
Immediately available in any amount. 


We will gladly advise you on 
particular problems. 


qe. 


MECHLING BROS. 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CAMDEN, N. J. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Tankage 
Coconut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 - 


Nov. 1929 $1.076 





pounds, valued at $9,867,645 for the same 
period in 1928. 

Coconut Oil — Although prices fell 
away somewhat during the middle of the 
past month, the closing weeks found a 
sort of steadiness returning to the market 
with the result that prices are now about 
at the same level as when last quoted. 

Cottonseed Oil — Has been fairly 
steady during the greater part of the past 
month and as a result, prices are about at 
the same level as when last quoted. De- 
partment of Commerce issued the follow- 
ing report, covering the period from 
August 1 to October 31. Cottonseed: 
Received at mills, excluding reshipments 
2,647,433 tons; crushed 1,507,619 tons. 


Production: Crude oil 461,120,812 pounds; 
refined 313,830,813 pounds; cake and 
meal 670,961 tons; hull 411,447 tons; 


linters 310,088 bales; hull fiber 14,691 
bales. Stocks on hand October 31; Seed 
(at plants) 1,181,420 tons; Crude oil 
121,341,282 pounds; refined 232,699,429 
pounds. Increased imports by Canada 
from England was the cause of an enor- 
mous drop in cottonseed oil exports from 
the United States during the first nine 
months of 1929, according to the depart- 
ment. Within the last year, Canada’s 
imports in cottonseed oil from England 
increased from 39,200 pounds to 4,768,600 
pounds, while the exports in that com- 
modity from the United States fell from 
39,042,551 pounds to 16,544,81. 
it was stated. 


pounds, 
The receipts for exporting 
this oil from this country during the first 
nine months of this year were $2,000,000 
lower than those of the same period last 
year. England has been raising more 
cotton to supply her needs and as a result 
has a vastly increased amount of cotton- 
seed oil on hand. Due to the connections 
between the two countries, Canada would 
rather buy from England just so long as 
the latter’s prices meet the competition 
of other countries. There has been re- 
cently an amalgamation of two of the 
largest consumers of cottonseed oil in 
Canada and as this group favors the buy- 
ing of English products, there is little 
hope for an improvement in our exporting 
of this type oil to Canada. 

Linseed Oil — Prices have declined 
decisively during the past month, and as a 
result, are 7 points lower than when last 
quoted. A rather steady business has 
been done on January to April shipments, 
but nothing as yet beyond that point due 
to crop uncertainties. The latest report 
from the Argentine indicates an exportable 
surplus of only 50 million bushels, an 
unusually short crop. Against these low 
crop reports, however, must be placed the 
reports of declining activity throughout 
the paint and varnish trade. There were 
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Chemical Markets 


1928 1927 Current 1929 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
5.10&104.65&410 4.85 4.00 Tankage Ground NY....... unit .+. 4.25&10 4.50&10 4.00&10 
4.80&103.90&10 5.25 3.75 High grade f.o.b. Chicago.unit ..... 3.75&10 4.80&10 3.75&10 
5.00&104.60&10 5.25 4.00 South American cif....... oc —_—ee 4.35&10 4.80410 4.35&10 
-05 at .04} ot Tapioca Flour, high grade bgs. lb. .05} .05} .05} “Ost 
-04 .03 .03} .03 Medium grade, bags..... Ib. .044 .04¢ .04¢ .03 
a7 -26 -26 .26 Tar Acid 2. 15 %,drums. . . gal. .26 yf a0 .26 
.30 .29 .29 .29 TAL re gal. .29 .30 .30 .29 
.08 .07 .07 .07 Coke Oven, tanks wks..... lb. .07 .08 .08 .07 
13.50 13.50 16.00 13.50 Kiln Burnt, bbl.......... os ee 13.50 13.50 13.50 
15.00 13.50 18.50 13.50 BROGORG, TIS 5. 5.66 o:6:9:0;0:810'5 bbl. 13.50 15.00 15.00 13.50 
Terra Alba Amer. No. 1, bgs or 
1.75 1.15 1.15 1.15 Bole mills... <<... 100 1 1.15 1.75 1.75 1.15 
2.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 No. 2 bags or bbls. . .100 lb 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 
.023 .02 2.00 2.00 Imported bags........ 100 > .02 ‘Sot 024 .02 
Mae Rankin “Mec sees Tetrachlorethane, 50 gal dr.. .09 .09 .094 .09 
-20 .20 .20 -20 Tetralene, 50 gal drs wks.....Ib’ ..... .20 .20 .20 
-24 22 -22 .22 Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb bbl. . “tb. -22 .24 .24 22 
Tin Bichloride, 50% soln, 100 Ib 
-174 .144 .20} .174 ES ae - es .13} .14} .13} 
-414 -364 48 .414 Crystals, 500 lb bbls wks.. .33 .334 .38 .33 
.58 .48 .714 .58 Metal Straits NY......... 1 Means .42 45 .42 
75 53 -75 .70 Oxide, 300 lb bbls wks..... Me eens 46 .56 .46 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs wks. 
.354 .304 .48 URI: vs. lec ce cag eee opiate meetca > aoe 27 .30} .27} 
.40 .40 .40 .40 Titanium Dioxide 300 lb bbl. . .30 50 .50 .24 
.14 -134 .13} .13} Pigment, bbis......< 2... ib. .084 .09 .14 .084 
.45 40 .40 -40 Toluene, 110 gal drs........ “era .45 .45 .45 
-45 -35 .35 .35 8000 gal tank cars wks....gal. ..... .40 .40 .40 
.94 .90 .90 .90 Toluidine, 350 lb bbls........ lb. .90 .94 .94 .90 
-32 31 .3l .3l Mixed, 900 lb drs wks..... lb. .3l -32 .32 31 
.90 .85 .85 .85 Toner Lithol, red, bbls....... lb. .90 .95 .95 .85 
.80 .70 .75 75 PATO TOG, BUNB 6 is.6 55 iic-0i6 538 MDT cacaewlane .80 .80 .70 
1.80 1.70 1.75 Re UE ee eee tne lb. 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 
3.90 3.60 3.60 3.60 Triacetin, 50 gal drs wks..... - 3.60 3.90 3.90 3.60 
idios 'ebase. Csaes, Sanne Trichlorethylene, 50 gal dr. .10 .10} 
sccm, «tena Ghaaes, ean Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs. . ue .55 .60 .60 .55 
.50 .36 .36 .36 Tricresyl P hosphate, ae lb. .33 .45 -45 .33 
73 .69 .70 .69 Triphenyl guanidine......... lb. .58 .60 .70 .58 
.75 .70 .70 .70 Phosphate, drums......... lb. .60 .70 .75 .60 
3.00 2.50 .50 2.50 Tripoli, 500 lb bbls...... 100 lb. 1.75 2.00 2.00 1.75 
.664 .504 .86 .534 Turpentine Spirits, bbls..... gal. 53 .59 -65 .61} 
.59 .46 .76 .46 Wood Steam dist. — —_ Secrets .50 .57 .49 
.20 18 .18 .18 Urea, pure, 112 lb cases. ..lb .15 17 .30 15 
F — grade, bags i ee 101.00 101.00 98 .00 
SSS er 102.30 102.30 99.30 
Valonia Beard, 42%, tannin 
76:00 56:00 70:00 66:00 . “BOBBikcccncdsccs sciences SOE) We eas 42.00 55.00 42.00 
55.00 58.00 49.50 39.00 ny “30- 31% tannin..... ee 30.00 35.00 30.00 
64.00 45.00 68.00 43.00 Mixture, bark, DPR. c06s-08 TOR “ances 35.00 43.00 35.00 
2.10 1.75 1.95 1.55 Vermillion, English, kegs....lb.. 2.00 2.05 2.05 2.00 
ee ee eee Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl.....Ib. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
76.00 49.75 59.00 49.50 Wattle Bark, bags.......... ton 46.50 47.25 49.75 43.50 
—_ 55%, double bags ex- 
.064 .05} .05} MGS: 2) SA oc) im ta on eee B= Vesinve -064 .064 .064 
Whiting, 200 lb bags, “— ag 
1.25 1.25 1.25 ORS wwe cn xenicsaumic< SN | acetlers 1.25 1.25 1.25 
13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 Aiba, bags 0-1 NY. i.0055:tOM << 13.00 13.00 13.00 
1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 Gilders, bags c-1 NY...100 e Batali 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Zinc 
Zinc Ammonium Chloride pond 
-053 5.85 .06 d t ee eee 1001 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 
.10 -094 .09 .09 Carbonate Tech, bbls NY. lb. .104 Bis ob 103 
Chloride Fused, 600 Ib drs. 
.06 .06 -06 .06 EB coc meatisen ee .052 .06 .06 053 
.064 .064 -06} .06$ Gran., 500 lb bbls wks..... Ib .064 .064 .064 -06} 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 Soln 50%, tanks wks...100 lb. ..... .00 3.00 .00 
.41 .40 .40 .40 Cyanide, 100 lb drums..... lb. .40 41 .41 .40 
Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr....Ib.  ..... .00 1.00 .00 
.09 .09 .09 .09 Dust, 500 lb bbls c-1 wks.. .Ib. .09} tl .082 .084 
Metal, high grade slabs o-1l 
6.40 6.07 7.35 6.40 : PT eer OUI: - acces 45 6.45 6.454 
.07 .07 .O7} .07# Oxide, American bags wks. .|b. .07 .O7% .O7§ OF 
12 .10} -10} .10} French, 300 Ib bis wks... .Ib. .09 -1l} eet .094 
isha -seaeu Geass eae Perborate, 100 lb drs Renee: awake .25 1.25 1.25 
heees: “Mises - Gees coene Peroxide, 100 lb drs.......Ib. ..... 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Sseea, BEeSEt. BERR... aa Stearate, 50 lb bbls........1b. 25 .26 .26 .25 
.03} .03} -034 .03 Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... Ib. .03 .034 .034 .03 
.32 .30 .30 .30 Sulfide, 500 lb bbls........ Ib. .30 .32 .32 .30 
.30 .29 .29 .29 Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg. lb. .29 .30 .30 .29 
.32 .32 .38 .382 Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks...gal. ..... .33 .33 .33 
.32 .30 .36 .30 Commercial, tanks wks. oo .30 .32 -32 .30 
.38 .38 .35 .35 Xylidine, OUI Sook sca cece by © jean .38 .38 .38 
.03 .023 .024 .024 Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs.. .lb. .024 .03 .03 .024 
.50 .45 .45 .45 RNS SOD 5. 5s. 6-5 6i5:4 Sia snie ae lb. .45 .50 .50 .45 
-10 .08 .084 .08 Semi-refined kegs.......... lb. .08 .10 .10 .08 
Oils and Fats 
.14} .13 .14 -13 Castor, No. 1,4001lb bbls..... Ib .13 .134 .134 13 
.14 .123 .14 -12§ No.3, 400 lb bbis......... b. .124 .13 13 123 
Bcf .14 18 a bg Blown, 400 lb bbls. ....... Ib. .14 .15 15 .14 
oay .14 .31 .134 China Wood, bbls spot NY.. .Ib. cee .15} .16 .14 
14 .14 .18 .123 Tanks, spot NY......... lb. 13 15 .13 
.14 ae Shoes 45am Coast, tanks, Nov.......: 1D. cece <32 .14} 12 
Py | -10 12 .12 Cocoanut, edible, bbls NY....Ib. ..... .10} .103 .10 
.10 .094 “Oat .09 Ceylon, 375 lb bbls NY... .Ib. eae .08} OB} .07 
.09 .08} .08 .08 8000 gal tanks NY...... Ib. .07 .07} .08 .06 
.10 .09 . 10} .094 Cochin it tb bbls NY... .Ib. .08} .09 .10 .09 
.09 .08 .10 .084 _ S  : Sea Ms) “wesw .08 .09 .08 
.10 .08 .092 .08 Magia: tule rs a > oir. .08} .09 .07 
.08 .08 .08 .08 ii) rere ; .07 .07} .08 -065 
.08 .07} .08 .08 Tanks, Pacific Coast..... Ib. .063 07 .08 06} 
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(INTERNATIONAL || 
COMBUSTION | 


ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 








Noe 
¥, 
To-day’s close race for business is often won by 


offering goods superior in printing, dyes and finish. 
Use Lewis Standard-strength Chemicals and come 





out ahead! 
a Acetine 
tir Tannic Acid 
JOWN 
Antimony Lactate 


Antimony Salts 


Steam Black 
Address New York or Chicago Rawls Acetate of Chrome 


for; prices on 1930 contracts. Manufacturer and Importer Fiieiie ef Clonee 
PLANTS 


Chicago, Ill. Newark, N. J. Fairmont, W. Va. 
Dover, Ohio Granite City, Ill. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION Office and Warehouse: 





TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION Fox Point, Providence, R. I. 
200 Madison Ave., New York 2500 So. Robey St., Chicago Works: Mansfield, Mass. 

A Subsidiary of Cc _ 
INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORPORATION * oo 
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BORAX and 
BORIC ACID 


Guaranteed 9914 to 100% Pure 


Crystal - Granulated - Powdered 
REFINED ard U. S. P. 


Borax Glass 
Anhydrous Boric Acid 
Manganese Borate 
mmonium Borate 
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Sulfur 


Refined - All Grades 
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PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
51 Madison Ave., New York 
Chicago Los Angeles 


TRIANGLE BRAND 
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Nichols Copper Co. 


ey 9 
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25 Broad Street e c+ 58 E. Washington St. = 
NEW YORK y o CHICAGO q 
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Cod Oil 
Whale Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1829 $1.047 


- Nov. 1929 $1.076 





31 mills in the United States which 
crushed flaxseed during the quarter ended 
Sept. 30, 1929, reporting a crush of 284,638 
tons of flaxseed and a production of 188, 
769,427 pounds of linseed oil. These fig- 
ures compare with 212,882 tons of seed 
crushed and 141,888,625 pounds of oil 
produced for the corresponding quarter in 
1928, 253,431 tons of seed and 169,273,970 
pounds of oil in 1927, and 265,995 tons of 
seed and 174,056,852 pounds of oil in 1926. 
Stocks of flaxseed at the mills on Sept. 30 
1929, amounted to 89,220 tons compared 
with 103,206 tons for the same date in 
1928, with 119,729 tons in 1927, and with 
70,196 tons in 1926. Stocks of linseed oil 
reported by the crushers were 62,665,525 
pounds on Sept. 30, 1929, compared with 
78,623,882 pounds for the same date in 
1928, with 76,563,440 pounds in 1927, and 
with 66,957,976 pounds in 1926. The 
imports of flaxseed during the quarter 
were 88,363 tons in 1929, compared with 
106,571 tons in 1928, 119,347 tons in 1927, 
107,360 tons in 1926. The imports of 
linseed oil were 39,545 pounds in 1929, 
compared with 35,138 in 1928, 113,088 in 
1927, and 348,435 in 1926, while the ex- 
ports were 510,637 in 1929, 512,339 in 1928, 
530,829 in 1927 and 1,083,773 in 1926. 
Foreign trade for the three-quarters period 
of this year shows a phenomenal advance 
in imports and substantial gain of exports 
over same interval last year. The ex- 
ceedingly large domestic demand for 
linseed oil is evidenced from the rise in 
total imports of 162,299 pounds, valued at 
$12,850 to 6,670,322 pounds, valued at 
$416,721 for this year. Comparative 
exports of the commodity for correspond- 
ing months of both years were, respec- 
tively, 1,493,740 pounds, valued at 
$172,752 and 1,546,726 pounds, for a 
total value of $182,984, according to the 
Department of Commerce. 


Perilla Oil Arrivements in good 
quantities at the Coast have influenced a 
slight downward trend in prices, coupled 
with some falling off in demand. Coast 
tanks are now at 13c lb., while barrels 
in New York are at 16c lb. 

Rapeseed Oil — Lack of demand has 
made itself felt already in this market with 
the result that prices on both English 
and Japanese are off somewhat, the former 
being quoted at 82¢ gal., and the latter 
at 72c gal. 

Soy Bean Oil — As the new crop is 
now available, prices have fallen off con- 
siderably since last quoted. Domestic 
oil is now quoted at 9'%c lb. in tanks at 
the mills. This precludes the possibility 
of any great sale of imported oil which is 
being quoted at 934c lb. in tanks at the 
Coast. 
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1928 1927 Current 1929 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal bbls 
.69 .63 -66 ME sh een cm clara awn eate eer .574 .64 .574 
.63 -60 .59 .59 TENE ccdins ocue eee Sb. see .60 .60 60 
Cod Liver see Chemicals........ 
.06} .05} .06 $08. Conra, DABS «66s ec dc cscccee BD cares .044 .054 .042 
a .10 sal .07 Corn, ot nag _ | ee lb. - .09% . 103 .094 
.10 .08 .09% , | (SS en | Sa .08 .09 .O7% 
ert! oll .14 rig theined. "375 lb bbis NY....Ib. ..... 10} i .10} 
oa .10 12 be CS | mere 094 Re .09 
.09} .07% -094 Cottonseed, crude, mill...... Ds. wasee .07} .09 .083 
10.65 “Oot sae aL 1/56 PSY 100 lb bbls spot......Ib. sicieis .09 1075 .09 
10.75 SUeE Geeks, sekies NOW RUB ccecess secs . .092 .1080 .093 
Degras, American, 50 ga! bbls 
.05 .044 er iS : CS aaa -— .044 05 .05 
205 .04} -04 do English, brown, bbls NY....Ib. ..... -05 .05 05 
-05 .05} .05} 053 Light, bbis NY ........... coe 05 -05 05 
Greases 
.084 .07 .074 06 Greases, Brown......5..cc000 ee .064 .084 .06 
.08} .07 .08 Rb IE 5055s ak olordiccicets = .07} .08} .064 
sa2 .09} . 10} .08% White, choice bbls NY..... Wr ~eisncts .08} .11} .074 
.424 Pe. seeker cae Herring, Coast, Tanks...... ee Nom. 

Nom. .094 -094 200 * RIOIIO HN oo swcdiidiisnees lb. .094 Nom. 0) a_i 
.16 .154 ist tr Lard Oil, edible, prime....... | ae .15} .15} .14} 
-13 12 .13 .103 OOS ree Rs. asbieto 12} .134 .12 
13 ye E .12§ -104 Extra No. 1, bbis........ a 12 .13} .113 

10.8 10.0 .114/5 .102/5 Linseed, Raw, five bbl lots...Ib. ..... . 152 .162 .105 

10.4 9.6 -119/10 .096/10 Bbis CD MIOG. sc csicteves a 6 eae .148 .158 -101 

9.6 8.8 .10} .09 RRMA its 5.5 scenes Ts: acute .14 15 .093 
.093 .09% .09} .092 Lumbang, Coast............ IDs. 2eies0 .09% .094 .09% 
.48 .40 474 .44 Menhaden Tanks, Baltimore.gal. ..... 50 .52 45 
.09 .09 .90 .10 Blown, bbls WY «..0:060:6.0:0.- As crate 09 .09 09 
.70 .67 .70 ‘67 Extra, bleached, bbls NY. gal. walters 70 .70 70 
.64 .63 .66 .63 Ligh, pressed, bbls NY. gal. .63 64 .64 63 
.67 .66 .66 .69 Yellow, pressed, bbls NY. gal. .66 67 .67 66 

Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal bbls 
.60 1): Seess: (Steme- | ceteeatewnabaeeenecer eens gal. .40 .60 .60 40 

1.00 ee ee | ee gal .95 1.00 1.00 .95 
.19 .184 .18} .144 Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbls NY Ib. ..... 18} .19 .18} 
.134 12 tel .10} Extra, bbls N a aeralecs «old aie lb 12 .134 12 
.16} .15} .16 .12} PUG, CES ovo iw ence Pe. Soigistere -144 .15}4 .134 
se -11} .184 .10 Oleo, No. 1, bbls NY........ i. eee -11}4 sane .102 
"154s "17 ‘083 No. 2, bbls NY......... ae tuts "10$ = 1114.10 
.14 10 .14 .084 No. 3, bbls Ore Pic lb. a .10 .104 .09} 

1.40 1.18 1.75 1.40 Olive, denatured, bble NY...gal. 1.05 1.15 1.40 1.05 

2.00 1.75 2.00 2.45 Edible, bble NY.......... 1. 1.95 2.00 2.00 1.95 
oa .09$ .10} .08} Foote, DDIS NY. ¢ <.6.6.0:0:0/0:0:%" lb. -O8} .08} Lie 08} 
.094 .08 “Ost .09 Palm, Kernel, Casks......... Ms a este « 08 .09 08 
.09 .07 .08 .O7} Lagos, 1500 lb casks....... Ms: « siete% 07% .09 O74 
.08 .07 -084 .O7} PIGOE, CORPUS 6 cccccdiweves arto eet .07} .08} 07 
«13 Py by .14} .12 Peanut, crude, bbls NY...... | ee Nom Noo. sree 
Bi kg .143 .15} .14} Refined, bbls NY.......... lb. 44 15 15 .144 
21 .13 -164 ty Perilla, DUI ONY ocinnestes een | |: POR 16 .20 15 
.15} .10} .143 Pewee, CORRE os s.5i6.54 6000-5 i Sanne 13 .15} 13 

1.75 1.70 1.70 Ped Poppyseed, bbls NY........ gal. 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.70 

1.06 1.01 1.05 1.00 Rapeseed, blown, bbls NY...gal. 1.04 1.04 1.04 1.04 
.92 .83 .90 .82 Snglish, Gtms. NY cess ca ae aor .82 .90 82 
.90 .81 .85 .76 Japanese, drms. NY...... ee 72 .88 .@2 
.104 -094 -10 .09 Red, Distilled, bbls.......... lb. .10} 113 nay . 104 
.093 .08 -094 .08} EE Sc peace nae sae IOs -aseres .093 10} .094 
be .42 .50 .50 Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks..gal. .42 .44 .44 42 
.50 41 .47 .43 Sardine, Pacific Coast tks...gal. ..... 47 .61 45 
-134 .12 13 .114 Sesame, edible, yellow, dn. “a .114 .12 12 .114 
15 .12} .14 114 WHEN AUB. isa sisccchoween lb. .12} .124 123 .12} 
.40 .403 .40 ee a a “a eee 40 .40 40 

ee a ee .O9F O04 Boy Bean, Gude. ..666:0000c000 
.093 0 seaes “Senne Pacific Coast, tanks....... we Seas. .092 10} 09 
Domestic tanks, f.o.b. mills, 
pico ianata te tpialalaty ata a Dare eee .094 .103 .08} 
.12} .12 12 .10} Crude, bbls NY......... Me?) Sas .11} .123 114 
.10 .10} can -10} cc, 9 ae rrer: ee .104 -11} -104 
.13 .134 13 12 Refined, bbls NY.......... lb .13} .134 .134 134 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, bbls 
.85 84 85 © a: SE ere gal. .84 85 .85 84 
.80 .79 .82 79 45° CT, bleached, bbls NY oa .79 80 .80 79 
Stearic Acid, double pressed - 
.184 re -13} 11} WON oordg cow ween Save ait .15} .16} .18} .15} 
Double pressed saponified img 
.19 .11} .14 SEEe ~ Snctt¥ ena seneaaweniee sa .16} .163 .19 .15% 
.20} .134 .15} .13} Triple, pressed dist bags. .lb 18} .18} 20} 174 
.124 .094 13 .083 Stearine, Oleo, bbls.......... Ib. .10§ 10} 13 .09} 
.09 ot .09 .07} Tallow City, extra loose......lb. ..... .08} 08} .07 
.10 .09 mt .08} PMBITSO,: CRON OOD. 6:66: 0:5:0.50.4 0-0 a .09 .O94 .104 .08 
.12} Be fs .10} -084 Tallow Oil, Bbls, 0-1 NY...Ib. ..... -1l 12 .10} 
11} .10 ie .10 Acidless, tanks NY........ ale eee .10 «ai .09% 

Nom. .08 .08 .07} Vegetable, Coast mats..... Ib. .08 Nom. Nom. 08 
re | Waa rere an .11 Turkey Red, single bbls...... lb. me ta | 12 12 1l 
.16 .14 .14 14 Be ee ee eae lb. .14 16 .16 14 

Whale, bleached winter, bbls 
.80 .78 .78 .78 TA Sines Ga Aiciwin ete aon, eral gal. .78 80 .80 78 
.82 .80 .80 .80 Extra, bleached, bbls NY..gal. .80 82 .82 80 
.78 .76 .76 .76 Nat. winter, bbls NY..... gal. .76 78 .78 76 
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Aluminum 
Calcium 
Magnesium 


Zine 





FRANKS CHEMICAL Propucts Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
55-33 RO STREET 
BROOKLYN, NN. ¥ 


BUSH TERMINAL BLDG., NO. 9 




















Marble Nye Co., 

Boston, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 
Chemical Utilities Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Maryland Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 


In Canada 
St. Lawrence Trading Company, Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver 


American Potash & Chem. Corp. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


THREE ELEPHANT 
BORIC ACID 
Stocks carried by the 
following distributors: 

A. Daigger & Co., 
Chicago, III. 
Detroit Soda Products Co., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Providence, R.I. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson Hayward Chemical Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Standardized 


Disinfectants 


for the Wholesale and Jobbing Trade 





Phenol coefficients, 2 to 20. 
Rich, milky emulsions, 

Free from sediment or deposit. 

Good clean, tarry odor. 


Also headquarters for 





Cresol Compound, U. 8. P. and Technical, 
Crude Carbolic Acid, 


Animal and Sheep Dips. 


Liquid Insecticides, 


Cresylic Acid, 









Baird & McGuire, Inc. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Holbrook, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 





Warehouse stocks at convenient points. 





Headquarters for 


PURE 
ACETONE 
| 


Known in the trade | 
ag €..F. 


“> 


Chemical Solvents 


| 
INCORPORATED | 
110 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. | 


Phone Caledonia 4623-4 
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Reach the Industrial 
through the magazine 





THE PURCHASING AGENT is distinctively the 
purchasing agent’s journal, the only magazine of 
paid circulation and national coverage dealing 
solely with the problems, methods and policies of 
industrial purchasing. Its prestige in the field is 
indicated by a subscription renewal rate of 85% 
plus. Its high publishing standards are attested by 
membership in the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
and Associated Business Papers. 
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Buyer of Chemicals 
of his own choice__ 


kk large plants, the determination of the source from which 
chemicals are bought rests with the purchasing agent. 


This fact is clearly established in a survey made by the Bureau 
of Research of New York University, reaching 150 industrial 
consumers whose purchases of chemicals aggregate more than 
$25,000,000 a year. Three out of four of the concerns reported 
that sources of supply are determined wholly by their pur- 
chasing agents or purchasing departments. 


The same survey shows that THE PURCHASING AGENT heads the 
list of business papers regularly read by purchasing agents. 


We will gladly send a copy of the complete survey on request. 
It contains interesting data for every sales executive in the 
chemical industries. For example, it reveals that purchasing 
opinion is about equally divided on the merits of contract and 
spot buying. 


The manufacturer or distributor of chemicals who advertises 
in THE PURCHASING AGENT uses the medium which purchas- 
ing agents themselves accord first choice among business 
papers. The advertising is a direct approach to the man who 
buys in the fields where chemicals are consumed in large 
volume. It gets results, for purchasing agents inherently de- 
pend on advertising to suggest desirable sources of supply for 
their requirements. 


All the facts concerning THE PURCHASING AGENT, its field and 
possibilities for your advertising, will be given to your adver- 
tising department or agency on request. 


THE PURCHASING AGENT 


53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Chemical Works: 
Camden, New Jersey 
St. Louis, 


orpomzZmma| SxS 











Sales Representatives: 


AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 


‘‘We are manufacturing at our Camden Works 
all the various grades of Ammonium Phosphate 
and we sincerely solicit your inquiries when- 
ever you are in the market.”’ 


WILCKES-MARTIN-WILCKES CO. 


Detroit, Camden, N. J., Boston, San Francisco, Chicago, New Orleans 


Main Office: 
135 William Street, N. Y. C. 











Cresylic Acid 


All Grades 


Creosote Oils 


Specially prepared for 
disinfectant manufacturers 


Cresol, U.S. P. Phenol, U. S. P. 
Coal-Tar Products 


WM. E. JORDAN & BROTHER 
2592 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Trust Co. Bldg. Glenmore 7318-7319 











DIRECT IMPORTERS of 
Acetic Anhydride 
Anhydrous Ether 
Calcium Lactate U.S.P. 
Lactic Acid U.S.P. 


JUNGMANN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


5 Desbrosses Street NEW YORK CITY 














! TANNIC 
ACID 


All Grades 





E. M. SERGEANT CO. 


501 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 











°, 
Oe ee ig ss ig Ps Ps Ps Pg Ps Ps Ps Ce 


Double Refined U. S. P. 


SALTPETRE 
NITRATE of SODA 


Cw9CW9 


U. S. P. and Technical 


BORAX 
Trade Mark BORIC ACID 


CROTON CHEMICAL CORP. 
111 John Street - New York 
Telephone John 1426 


Of seems os es ees &, 
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STEARIC ACID RED OIL 

GLY CERINE ALCOHOL 
SULPHONATED OILS 

SOFTENERS DYESTUFFS 


J. U. STARKWEATHER CO. 
705 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 


Telephone Gaspee 0977 


6 5 Oa 6 a eS 8 6 os Oe es es 


t 
1. 


STEARIC ACID RED OIL | 


Saponified and Distilled 
All Grades 


A. GROSS & CO. 


Manufacturers Since 1837 


Sales Office 
BRADY BLDG. 90 WEST STREET NEW YORK 


Factories at Newark, N. J. and Baltimore, Md. 
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Business Opportunities 





DRY COLORS—An established sales organization 
thoroughly familiar with the chemical, paint, and 
allied trades, covering important section in the 
Middle-West, wants exclusive sales agency arrange- 
ment with established dry color manufacturer mak- 
ing a quality product. Address Box 861, CHEMI- 
CAL MARKETS. 





INDEPENDENT MANUFACTURERS NO- 
TICE—Reputable and long established chemical 
house with an excellent selling organization and all 
facilities, New York and Philadelphia, can_sell 





your products for you. Box 855, CHEMICAL 
MARKETS. 
A Chemical Manufacturing Company, with 


operating plant and ample capital, wishing to 
diversify and expand, will give consideration to the 
purchase of patented processes for improving 
existing methods or for making new chemicals for 
which a market exists or can be created, even 


though not now manufactured by us. Address 
Chemical Processes. Box 856, CHEMICAL 
MARKETS. 





Former research director of large chemical company 
will undertake research on contract in his own 
laboratory. Excellent opportunity for small com- 
pany to secure best kind of laboratory and technical 
advice Box 857, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





STEARIC ACID AND GLYCERINE 


Old established Chicago concern doing large busi- 
ness with manufacturers of perfumes and cosmetics, 
desires the representation for Chicago and nearby 
territory of reliable manufacturer of above two 
items. Box 841, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 








Help Wanted 





Large chemical manufacturing company has un- 
usual opportunity for chemist or chemical engineer 
who has specialized in such economic investigations 
as market surveys, process cost studies, and plant 
location studies. Sound working knowledge of 
economics and business principles is essential 
Ability to_express results in writing clearly and 
forcefully is equally essential. This is not a job 
which can be filled by a statistician; nor by a 
chemist who would like to ‘‘try something else.”’ 
Only high-grade men of experience will be con- 
sidered. Box 860 CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





YOUNG SALESMAN wanted by large manufac- 

turer of heavy chemicals for New York territory; 

experienced and with technical knowledge; college 
raduate preferred. Box 844, CHEMICA 
ARKETS. 





SALESMAN, familiar with agricultural chemical 
requirements of Atlantic Seaboard States, wanted 
for development and research. Prefer graduate 
agronomist or chemist under thirty. Write con- 
fidentially giving full information, experience, 
references, salary, etc. Box 851, CHEMICAL 
MARKETS. 





CHEMIST with experience who knows his pro- 
fession and works, to connect with a newly formed 
manufacturing company. Good salary to the right 
man with an excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment. Box 854, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 
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WANTS & OFFERS | 


Rates—All classifications, $1.00 
an insertion for 20 words or less, 
additional words 5c each per 
issue: 10c for forwarding mail if 
box number address is used. 
[Payment must accompany 
order—we cannot bill want ads.] 
Address: Wants & Offers, 
Chemical Markets, 
25 Spruce St., New York 























Situations Wanted 





CHEMICAL SALESMAN: Graduate in chemis- 
try; two years experience as chemist and past two 
years as chemical salesman in Eastern U. S., cover- 
ing many industries and selling chemicals, waxes, 
pigments, fillers, etc.; wants selling position with 
importing or manufacturing concern. Correspon- 
dence invited. Box 858, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





Expert in the manufacturing of flavoring extracts, 
syrups, supplies and specialties for the confec- 
tionery, bakery, bottle and soda found trades. Can 
match new products or the well-known brands in 
the market and beat competition. Can help create 
sales and improve business. Services were of value 
to other well-known firms. Box 859, CHEMICAL 
MARKETS. 





Progressive, capable, executive, purchasing agent, 
office manager and correspondent desires connec- 
tion—leather, textile lines or associated industries. 
Box 853, CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





CHEMIST—Colored, desires position as laboratory 
helper. Toilet articles, textiles, silk, paper, indus- 
trial designing processes, specialties etc. Box 852. 
CHEMICAL MARKETS. 





JUNIOR EXECUTIVE, university graduate, 26 
years desirous of assuming responsible position 
with large reputable chemical organization where 
the combination of ability, conscientiousness and 
a pleasing personality will be recognized. Seven 
years experience in the research industrial field. 
Can furnish excellent references. Presently 
employed and available immediately. Box 848, 
CHEMICAL MARKETS. 


For Sale or Rent 





FOR SALE—Used copper equipment, rebuilt 
throughout, guaranteed the same as new. Vacuum 
Pans 6 ft., 5 ft., 4 ft., 3 ft., and 2 ft. diameter. 
Vacuum Stills 5 ft., 4 ft., and 3 ft. diameter. Rece- 
tifying columns 60-inch, 36-inch, 24-inch and 
18-inch diameter. Jacketed kettles, various sizes. 
IT TAKES A COPPERSMITH TO REBUILD 
COPPER EQUIPMENT. Send us your inquiries 
for used or new equipment. We buy or take in 
trade used equipment. Acme Coppersmithing & 





Machine Co., Berks-Hancock-Palethorp  Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Voland & Son Balance Scales. 


Scales are new—priced right. 
& Son, Mt. Joy, Pa. 


H. S. Newcomer 





FOR SALE—New Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
and Mixers, twelve sizes—15 to 500 gallon. Also 
two sizes of Tilting Kettles—25 and 50 gallon. 
Always in stock, all extra heavy and tested 225 
pounds pressure. Buy new kettles that carry a 
responsible manufacturer's guarantee. Hamilton 
Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio. Kettle 
Manufacturers. Established 1876. 





Warehouse Space for Rent 
Downtown New York Drug & Chemical firm will 
rent 1-2 floors in their warehouse with service— 
electric elevatcr. Out of town manufacturers 
desirous of carrying stocks in lower New York 
should be interested. Box 801, Chemical Markets. 








Raw Materials 





THE BY-PRODUCT or waste you are dumping 
or burning may have potential value. We may be 
able to develop it if you will send a representative 
sample to The International Products een hg 
Trenton, New Jersey. 








Surplus Stocks 








We pay cash for Surplus, discontinued, rejected 
stocks of chemicals—solvents—oils—gums—waxes 
—colors—drugs and waste materials. What have 
you to offer? Chemical Clearing House, Spring 
St., Newark, N. J. 





We purchase any quantity of surplus and dis- 
continued stocks of—Chemicals, Oils, Waxes, 
Gums, Drugs, Coal Tar Products, Intermediates, 
Colors and Allied Products. Also By-Products 
and Residues. Box 775 Chemical Markets. 








Equipment 





BACK VOLUMES of CHEMICAL MARKETS 
suitable for binding. Tell us what volumes you 
need to complete your library, and we will quote 
you. Address CHEMICAL MARKETS, 25 Spruce 
Street, New York, N. Y. 








Distilling Units; Columns; 


18 Park Row 





Thoroughly Overhauled and Rebuilt in our Shops, Newark, N. J. 
Send Us Your Inquiries For 
Filter Presses, plate and frame type, recessed, Sweetland, Rotary, Oliver; Dryers, 
Vacuum Shelf, Rotary Vacuum, Atmospheric, Direct Heat, Rotary, etc.; Kettles, 
cast iron, steel, copper, aluminum, duriron, lead lined, open and closed, all sizes, 
plain and jacketed, agitated and non-agitated; Sulphonators; Nitrators, Auto- 
claves; Centrifugal Extractors; Evaporators; W. & P. Mixers; Dough 


Vacuum Pans; Sulphur Burners; Grinders; Crushers; 
Pebble Mills; Pumps; Boilers. Send for our latest circulars. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Barclay 0600 


We pay cash for your Idle Machinery -- single items or complete plants 


Mixers; 


New York City 
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THE 
NEWPORT 
PRODUCTS 


include... 










DUES 


of all classes 


INTERMEDIATES 
of superior quality 





SOLVENTS 
produced by hydrogenation 







DETERGENTS 


utilizing their valuable 
properties 


and a number of Specialties — 
such as FLEXO FILM PAINT 








AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


Newport Chemical Works 


INCORPORATED 
Passaic, New Jersey 








Branch Offices and Warehouses 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Providence, R.1. Greensboro, N.C. Greenville, $.c 
Montreal, Can. Newnan, Ga. 
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Alsop Engineering Co., New York City..............c000. 618 
American British Chemical Supplies, Inc., N. Y. City........ 
Insert facing, page 641 


American Chemical Products Co., Rochester, N. Y........ 670 
American Commercial Alcohol Corp., New York City....... 584 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City...............-. 651 
American Dyestuff Reporter, New York City......... 580, 581 
American Mineral Spirits Co., Chicago, Ill... ............. 655 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., New York City....... 665 
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HYDROXYLAMINE 


Hydrochloride C. P. White Dry Cryst. 


PHENYLHYDRAZINE 


Hydrochloride C. P. and Technical 
Tungstic Acid Silicotungstic Acid 
Phosphotungstic Acid C. P. and Technical 


Write for Quantity Quotations on Special Chemicals 


American Chemical Products Co. 
7 Litchfield Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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Leunasal peter 
Sulfate of Ammonia 
Calurea 
Nitrophoska 
Nitrate of Potash 
Calcium Nitrate 
Cal-Nitro 
Urea 


Write for Quotations 


SYNTHETIC NITROGEN 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


285 Madison Ave., New York 
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A 
QUALITY 
LINE 


ACETANILID 


BISMUTH 
SALTS 


CODEIN 
AND ITS SALTS 


ETHYL 
MORPHINE 


IODOFORM 
OPIUM, U.S.P. 


POTASSIUM 
IODIDE 


QUININE 
AND ITS SALTS 


THYMOL 
IODIDE 


STRYCHNINE 
AND ITS SALTS 


MORPHINE 
AND ITS SALTS 


MENTHOL-Y 





NEW YORK QUININE & 
CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


99-117 NO. 11TH STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


St. Louis Depot: 
304 S. Fourth Street 
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“Wk’’—Editorially Speaking 

















J. B. Churchill, author of the article on 


chemical refrigerants, is a consulting 
He is a graduate of 
the 
teaching of chemistry at Pennsylvania 
State College in 1899. 


Professor of Industrial Chemistry at that 


chemical engineer. 


Harvard University who entered 


He was made a 


college in 1911, and at the same time 
granted a leave of absence of two years 
to pursue further studies in Europe. 
This time was spent at the University of 
Goettingen in organic research in essen- 
In 1914, he accepted the British 


American Chemical Fellowship in organic 


tial oils. 


chemical research in the Mellon Institute. 
1916 to 
National 


From 1918 he was director, 
Re- 


search Laboratory, and from 1918 to 1921, 


Association of Tanners’ 


technical director, British American Chem- 
ical Co. Since 1922, he has been consult- 


ing chemist: and chemical engineer, 
chiefly for companies engaged in the 
manufacture of chemical refrigerants and 


chemical refrigerating machines. 


The Edeleanu Process is described for 
us by Robert L. Brandt, Dr. Edeleanu’s 
This is one of the 
major contributions to petroleum chemis- 


technical assistant. 


try which has been made during recent 
In the United States, the process 
is in use in California, Texas and on the 
East Coast for both kerosene and lubri- 
cating oil refining. 


years. 


Foreign plants are 
located in South America, Europe, Persia, 
and in the Dutch East Indies. Practically 
every major source of crude oil is handled 
by this process. 


Such is fame—our Contributing Editor 
Arthur D. Little, was described the other 
week by The New Yorker as ‘‘chemist of 
Manchester, England.” Just see what 
travel does for one. The Bostonian please 


copy. 
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Kenneth H. Klipstein, who writes of 
what is perhaps the most talked of chemi- 
cal of the past six months, anhydrous 
aluminum chloride, is treasurer, E. C. 
Klipstein & Co. He was educated at 
Princeton University and took his M. A. 
there in 1924, 


American Chemical Society, the Essex 


He is a member of the 


County Country Club, the Princeton 
Club (New York), and the Cannon Club, 
Princeton University. 





THE YEAR 
IN REVIEW 


An international review of 
chemical business during the 
past year will feature the pages 
of our January issue. In addi- 
tion to a staff review of develop- 
ments in our own country, the 
following distinguished contri- 
butors will discuss the economic 
progress of the chemical indus- 
try of their respective countries. 


M. D. Curwen, Editor 
Industrial Chemist, London; 


Dr. W. Roth, Editor, 
Chemiker-Zeitung, Berlin; 


J. Debuigne, Editor, 


Revue des Produits Chimiques, 
Paris; 


Dr. Massimo Treves, Editor, 
L’Industria Chimica, Rome. 


This far-reaching review of 
the year’s developments in 
chemical economics will present 
the readers of CHEMICAL 
MARKETS with a comprehen- 
sive survey on an international 
scale of the past year’s contri- 
butions to chemical industry in 
the principal chemical produc- 
ing centers of the world. 
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On “Awful Thursday” the president of a 
large fertilizer company which has chemi- 
cal affiliations and aspirations, took a 
scion of the Grasselli house (in Baltimore 
on his honeymoon) to lunch in the grill 
of a hotel famous for its oyster bar. They 
were hardly seated when a bellowing bell- 
boy began shouting, “Calling Mr. Miller.” 
This raised a sad smile among the little 
groups of doleful bankers and brokers 
lunching all about, so that our host gently 
remonstrated, explaining to the page 
that while stocks were declining precipi- 
tously it would be more diplomatic to 
avoid such fateful words and to announce 
that Mr. Miller was wanted at the tele- 
phone. As they were selecting a pastry, 
the same boy appeared at the door and 
yelled, ‘Calling, Mr. ——’” then he re- 
membered and stopped short, but not 
until three bank presidents had half risen 
in their seats. He continued, “New York 
calling—’” Again he stopped. A visible 
shiver went ’round the crowded dining 
room. ‘Mr. Miller on the telephone, 


please.” 


William H. Zinsser, who discusses 
India’s contribution of shellac, graduated 
from Princeton University in 1909. Since 
1910, he has been president, William Zin- 
sser & Co. He is a member of the Uni- 
versity Club and of the Princeton Club 
(New York) and ex-president of both the 
United States Shellac Importers’ Asso- 
ciation and the American Bleached Shei- 


lac Manufacturers’ Association. 


Mr. Miller’s statement in “Plant Safety 
Organization” that at present the trend 
of accidents is upward, will probably come 
as a surprise to most chemical executives. 
Problems of accident prevention continue 
to multiply so rapidly that too much 
emphasis cannot be placed upon safety 
work in the plant. 
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